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INTRODUCTION 


Wha( are ceramics^ The word iueU items horn the Greek 
kcramos, meaning both 'iomethmg made of clay' and 'the cUy 
from which things are made.* There ie still a good deal of 
aigument among experts as to whether the Erst C is soft or hard. 
This does not matter to most of us, to whom ceramics are merely 
everyday things like cups, saucers* plates* dishes* jugs and so on. 
Things, in fact* made from earthenware, pottery or porcelain— 
for all these have a common beginning in clay. 

Think back over the last twenty-four hours. You have pre* 
sumabiy* eaten several meala^your plates and dishes were 
pottery or porcelain* the jars and casseroles in which your food 
was stored and cooked, earthenware. You have drunk a quantity 
of tea or coffee—the cups* saucers, milk-jugs* tea-pou, colfee- 
pots are all ceramic objects So are many other objects in daily 
use about the house. 

In the bathroom the bach Itself, the tiles surrounding it* and 
the pipes which bring water from the reservoir are all of baked 
clay. In the lavatory, the lavatory bowl and the wash-basin; in 
(he kitchen, the link; these are fashioned of the same material. 
In the bedroom* few dressing-tables are without some piece of 
pottery, a powder-bowl perhaps, if not the complete equipage. 
In the day-rooms flower-vases* tobacco jars, ash-trays, chimney- 
piece ornaments, those small pots or jars into which are cast 
ticket stubs* odd matches, stray buttons, safety pins* the detritus 
of everyday living—the list Is endless. If your room is powered 
or lighted by electricity, you are certain to have as many pieces 
of porcelain as you have switches: for every switch contains a 
porcelain insulator. Your room is heated by gai^ The htiings 
are made of specially fired* heat-reslsunt clay. You bum coal 
and wood—the firebricks lining the grate are a sort of primitive 
potiery. 

Votjve images and telephone wire carriers; roof-tiles and dolls; 
flower pou and inn signs; house bricks* lucky charms and fish 
bowls; tortilla grills and distaff cups; vest-pocket seals, spindle 
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wd|:hts and ardfidal flowen; oeedlf'oaes, egg:'boiler$, cages for 
fighting crickets, pagodas, iear*bottle$ and Buddhas, all have 
been fashioned of potto’s clay. So familiar have we become 
with things made of clay, that not satisfied to treat them with 
contempt, we do not even oocice their existence. And this is 
folly—for the working of day is Man’s oldest and most enduring 
industry. Methods vary, and improve. New techniques replace 
old; but the bade materials remain unchanged. The history of 
pottery and porcelain, the people who made and make them, 
and the people who used and use them, is, virtually, the history 
of Man. Read then, here, your story and mine—summarised in 
the quatrain insoibed by an unknown English country potter 
upon one of his common domestic products, to whit, a chamber 

pot— 

EARTH I AM 
tr TES MOST THU 
MSOAJN Ml NOT 
rOR so ARK YOU. 


*4 


CHAPTER I 


Mud ft'«, King Mena, and the Motker-of-us-All 


Most children u one time or another make mud pies. AU 
children who make mud pies at one time or another tire of 
them, and leave them out in the sun. When they remember, and 
return to them a day or two Uter, they find them baked as hard 
as a brick. The ingenious child uses this discovery to its own 
advantage, making bricks, pots, bowls, dishes for its own amuse* 
menc. The ingenious adult of prehistoric times did exactly the 
same, taking clay from the river*bank, picking out the larger 
pebbles, patting or stamping it into slabs, shaping it with 
the fingers into bowls and jars, leaving it in the sun co cook 
solid. 

This might have been both the beginning and the end of this 
ware; but Man is a worrisome animal—and he quickly dis* 
covered the disadvantages of these primitive vessels. For one 
thing the sun had to be very hot to make them solid. For a 
second, they needed only the lightest tap to smash them. For a 
third, as soon as they were filled with water they began to crack, 
and if this tendency was countered by making the sides of the 
pot thicker, the pot still remained porous. Lastly, they looked 
horrible—dirty, mud coloured, saggy pots. Vou might chink this 
last to be of little consequence to primitive man; oddly enough, 
his sense of pleasant appearance must have developed very early; 
for Che fragments of pot (sherds) recently dug up on the site of 
the oldest known human settlement, dating from around 5000 
years before Christ, are found to be decorated with black paint 
on the clay surface in imitation of wicker-work. 

This settlement, which is without a name, and located in the 
centre of the Persian plateau, gives us our starting point. Prior 
to this place, and the time of its existence, we can refer only to 
Man, an animal more crafty chan others, but still an animal at 
heart and in behaviour. Here, with the first recorded Persians, 
we can begin to distinguish between one human and the next. 
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7000 YEARS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By 4000 A.C., some potters had disccpvered bow to cover the ugly 
cliy with a red paioL aod on this red ground paint in black 
those other creatures vnch which they were familiar, cbe bird, 
the boar, the mountain goat Others had invented the iQumcilc, 
a flat tray fastened to the top of a rounded handle. The day to 
be worked was placed on the tray, the handle grasped in the left 
hand and slowly rotated, the ri^t band did the shaping—the 
pot revolved in front of the potter instead of the previous 
arrangement by which the pouer had to revolve around the pot 
in (he making. SciU others had found that by roasting the pot 
widi a wood Are. they could make it much stronger than by 
merely drying it in the sun—and. too. that some sorts of day 
when flred changed colour—to a pleasant buS. a rich lea£*brown. 
a bright red. At least, that uras so long as the wood was reason* 
ably dry and not smoky. Too much smoke, and the pot emerged 
as hard, but an ashy gray, or a black*niottled colour. 

Somewhere in cbe next ihoiuaod years—it is thus we have to 
consider Time in prehistory—the kiln with grate, the potter's 
wheel, and the art of faring were all discovered. 

Each of these discoveries was of the greatest importance in the 
development of pottery manufacture. Until the perfection of the 
kiln with its separate heat*source, ware bad been baked by the 
simple method of putting it open end downwards in the fire, and 
retnoving it when it seemed sufidenily hardened. Now, with an 
oven in which to cook one’s poo, the beat could be controlled 
in such a manner chat a wide rai^ of colours could be achieved 
—for example, gray, red, rose, rust, and even, given ceruin sorts 
of clay at certain temperatures, a delicate grey*green. 

The advantage of the potter's wheel is obvious; it left the 
potter both hands free to shape bis wares: and as the piece turned 
smoothly beneath his hands, the slightest pressure of a single 
finger tip could alter the entire outline of the piece. With the 
wheel, any and every shape became possible to the faettv. In 
truth, the potters of each dry of andeat Persia adopted a shape 
characteristic of their dty and thdrs aJooe—the men of Siyalk 
(the modem Kashan, centre of the carpet industry) favoured a 
wide, shallow bowl mounted on a stem, with a dicular foot: the 
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MUD Pl£S, KING MENA AND TtiZ MOTHER*OF*US*ALL 

workers oi Susa the tall, high, slender, thiQ*walled beaker; the 
potters of Persepolls the drinking cup like a cone with the point 
cut off. These fragile cups are still to be found intact. The city 
of Persepolis is no more: for twenty'hve centuries after these 
cups were fashioned, the dty was torn scone from stone and 
burned by Alexander, called the Great, to gratify the drunken 
whim of Thai's, one of his favourite camp followers. 

Thayi wrote a Tudor chronicler m her dronkenes affirmed to 
Alexander that he should wonderfully winne the favor of the 
Oreakes, if he would eommaunde the palaiee of Persepoles to be 
set on fire, forsomuch as the same was the chief Seale of the kin^s 
of Percee, which in tymes past has distroyed so many great Cities. 
Alexander then, thai had in him more enclination of heale then 
of pacienee, said: “Whi do we not then revenge Greece, and set 
this Cilie on firef*" They were ail chaffed with drinking & rose 
immediaily upon those wordes to burne that Citie in their 
dronkennes which the men of warre had spared in their fury. 
Thus was the citie consumed and had his eand. and never rose 
againe in all the age that did ensue. 

The destruction of Persepolis was in about the year soo B.C., 
and, so far as pottery is concerned, we are still 3000 years before 
Christ, and about to consider the refinement of glare. I do not 
intend to be technical anywhere in this history—so 1 shall say 
no more about glare than that it is a sort of glass which covers 
the surface of tlie clay, to make it watertight if it is porous, to 
give it a smooth surface, if it is rough, to make it shine, and 
very often, to colour it. The readers interested in chemical com¬ 
pos) don, friing temperatures and variedes of glare can do no 
belter than consult Chapter 10 of Dr. Ernst Rosenthal's Pottery 
and Ceramics (Pelican Book Aaoi) where such matters are dis¬ 
cussed in a most able manner. 

The Persians did not confine themselves to household wares. 
They made coys, little figures of animals and birds, ritual jars, 
and, most exciting of all, the pottery figurines of a Goddess, or 
rather, the Goddess, the oldest of recorded deides, the Mother* 
of-us-AJK No community was without her in its earliest history, 
though her name changes from country to country, and even 
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(ram city co city. Iq Persia, sbe began as a plump and beautiful 
girl, usually fashioned is clay, and painted is natural colours; 
there she was known under the Elamite name of Kirrrisba. Later, 
when the number o( deities muluplied, she is Nanaia. Goddess 
ol Com; still later. Anahid. or Venus, Goddess of Love and 
Fertility. In Sumeria she became one of the three equal persons 
of the Trinity, the other two being male, under the name Anna* 
Nin. In Greece Anaiiis, Goddess of Plenty and patroness of 
prostitutes: in Ireland, Ana. Goddess of Plenty only. 

Now the most curious drcumsiance about the ubiquitous 
Mother-of'US'AJl is Three thousand years after Kiririsha’s 
appearance on the Persian plateau, another plateau*people, the 
Attecs of Mexico, made day figurines of their gods and goddesses. 
For fertility and corn they had two Goddesses, or as 1 think more 
likely, they emphasised two aspects of the same Woman— 
Ohuacoatl, Snake Woman, Goddess of Earth and Childbirth and 
Chicomecoatl, Seven Snakes, the Corn Goddess. The difference 
of name and function b of little consequence; for both were 
fashioned in cUy as a plump and beautiful girl, exactly resem* 
bling Kiririaha, to the same suiuesque proud pose, the identical, 
elegant turn of the wruu 

Whether the cult of the Mother Goddess spread through the 
Mediterranean and asoss the Atlantic Ocean by some means as 
yet unknown to ui. or whether the idea and ideal of beauty and 
fecundity was identical in primitive Penian and not'iO'primitive 
Attec, must remain, for the present, unanswered. It is. however, 
certain, that (he potter's skills spread from Pmia, north to what 
is now Anatolia, where have quite recently been discovered urns 
with the boms of clay emblematic of the particular cult which 
they were intended to serve, attached to their sides; and south 
into the valley of the Indus, where the people of Mohcnj>Daro 
(now in Pakbtan), and the people of Rangpur (now in India), 
in the fifteenth century before Christ were decorating their ware 
with birds drawn exactly in the manner illustrated by Gaudier* 
Brzeska to hb sister Renee in a letter written to her for Chrbt* 
mas, zqii. 

It b equally certain that the potter's oaft developed inde* 
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p«ndently bui simultaneously in widely separated communtiica 
between (he years sooo and soo b.c., in for example, Egypt, 
China, Peru, and Greece. 

The potter's wheel, and the art oi glazing: probably were 
discovered in several places at about the same time, and quite 
independently. Certainly this is proved in the matter of glazing, 
for the oldest datable piece of glazed pottery is not Persian, but 
Egyptian. It U a tile with the words king mena inlaid in violet; 
the glaze is, moreover, an alkaline one, peculiar to Egypt, and 
having no possible connection with foreign sources. By the time 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty (i540*tg50 i.c.). Egyptian potters had 
at their command a score of these most brilliant glazes in 
exquisite colours—purple, orange, violet, apple^een, and, to my 
mind, most perfect of all, a blue>green quite impossible to re¬ 
produce. and which can be described only as the colour of the 
Mediterranean Itself, under the most intense sunlight. Of the 
pieces made In this vivid hue, the statuette of the Goddess Isis, 
nursing her son, the Infant Horus, must be considered the 
masterpiece. 

As in Persia, domestic ware was by no means the potter’s sole 
concern. Beads were made of this bright earthenware, necklaces, 
lucky scarabs; and hieroglyphs in various colours written on to 
white limestone bricks, in exactly the fashion one writes names 
and greetings In coloured icing on the white sugar surface of a 
birthday cake. Later, by our reckoning about a thousand years, 
pottery miniatures were made for burial with all important 
persons. Everything that a lord might need in the Land of the 
Dead was provided for him by the potter. Flasks, bowls, his most 
important Cods, and slaves, many slaves, carrying hoes and 
baskets, cups and jars. These figurines, usAahhu they are called, 
since they were to be buried with the dead, were fashioned in 
the postures of the dead, that is to say they look like miniature 
mummies. They were particularly common in graves of the jih 
century b.c. 

The Japanese were motivated by a similar principle in making 
their hanizoa some six centuries later; but of the great differ¬ 
ences between them and the Egyptian %ures, we shall treat 
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when we teech the first and second cenmnes of the Christian 
era. 

/ rec\on, thundered the great Bishop Bumei, a lit in history 
to he as mttch a ^etUcr nn than a lit in common dLscouTStt as 
the one is likely to he more lasting and more generally knou/n 
than the other. One 4^ the most durable of historical lies has 
been that of the Chinese annalists, that pottery was a Chinese 
invention of the year o.c. 1698. Admittedly, old pots have been 
dug; up in China; but since the experts are unable to date them 
with more accuracy than *give or lake five hundred years' and 
since the earliest dated or Stable Chinese earthenware is some* 
where in the region of 600 b.c, we will confine ourselves to what 
is known rather than allow ourselves a series cd profitless con* 
jectures based on Mandarin falsehoods. China will, in Any event, 
come into its own with the later beauties of porcelain. 

The earliest pottery of China was the usual domestic wares— 
mixing bowls, storage jan, dishes and so oil Some of this was 
glared in a very beautiful green, whkh was then painted in black 
with leaping deer. There have also been found in China certain 
large, fat jars of red eanhenware. too big for household use, and 
believed to have been made for funerary purposes. Like the 
Egyptians, the early Chinese made many miniature objects for 
the use of the dead—the most moving of these being an earthen* 
ware kitchen stove, the ladles and sauce pans painted on the 
sides to simulate the real thing as it must have stood in the 
kitchen of the faithful wife, for the comfort of whose unhappy 
ghost it was intended. 

Independently, as we have said, the m£t of the potter was 
practis^ in many widely*scattered coaununines. Typical of 
South America at this period. I have chosen Fern, because its 
early history hu recently been particularly weU*documented. It 
may be assumed that what I have to say about this one South 
American community equally well applies to the others, allowing 
only for variants in decoration, and local specialities, of which 
the most interesting Peruvian example is the whistling jar. These 
water*Jars, of brovrnUb*red earthenware, incorporated, as part of 
the decoration, the figure of a holding a whistle. They 
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9K SO constructed that the whistle is connected to the interior 
of the jar in such a way that as the water is poured out, the air 
which is to take its place has to pass through the whistle, thus 
making it sound. Moreover, as the quantity of water varies, the 
note will vary also. Several of these jars used together arc said 
to provide a most pleasing accompaniment to any feast. They 
were the product of one town only; Salinar, in the Chicama 
Valley- 

In the Central Coast Valley of Chancay, the spedaUty was 
Hat-backed Jars, between six inches and two feet high, the front 
of which was shaped like a girl’s breast. These enormous bosoms, 
made of red earthenware, were prettily decorated, as it were, 
tattooed, in white, with dots; broad bands, which gave them the 
appearance of archery cargeu: or patterns of dots. 

1 had long thought that the earthenware cottage, to be seen on 
so many an English cottage mantl^shelf, was a peculiarly English 
decoration. But in the Vim Valley, dating from iioo a.c. was 
recently dug up a Jar in the form of a house a gabled building 
with thin walls, thicker foundations, and a thatched roof. So 
much for novelty in the history of pots I 

This decoradve jar would be the end of a long line of plain 
egg-shaped jais, fa^ioned by hand, (that is, not on a tournette 
or wheel), and one>coloured in shades of brick*red ranging to 
black. Always the history is the same. Simple one*coloured pots. 
Attempts at decoration on the simple shapes in some contrasting 
colour. Then a complexity of decoration in more than one 
colour. Finally, a complication of shape—in the case of Peru, 
heavily built Jars with a spout and neck divided part-way down 
into two channels, so that It has the appearance of a massive 
earthenware stinup 

So far as one may judge, the Peruvian and other South 
American cultures were entirely native and local, owing nothing 
to foreign InRuence up to the time of the Spanish Conquest. The 
development of pottery in Greece, was, on the contrary, much 
influenced by trade, by peaceful exchange, and even by the wars 
fought between the City States and thwr neighbours, by all of 
which means the Greeks became familiar with civilizations very 
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different from cbeir own; sdtbougb, in faime&s (o the Greek 
cr^fumen, it shouid be said that the ware fot which they are 
justly most hiraed, the Attic BEack-Figure ware, is a wholly 
Greek invention. 

The history of Greek pottery is usually divided into four 
periods; but with the j^oviso that all the dates are approximate, 
as the only exact date is the year 49 c ax., when a Persian army 
under Xerxes captured Athens, and ravaged and burned the 
Acropolis: in the following year, a further Persian army under 
Mardonius was completely routed by a combined army of Spar* 
tan, Lacedaemonian, and Athenian Greeks. The Athenians, now 
secure from invasion, began to rebuild their dty, and into the 
foundations of the new buildings they cast all the debris of the 
old dty, indudiog many thousands of pottery sherds. Anything 
therefore dug from the foundations of the new Athens must 
have been potted in or before 460 t.c. 

The word vase which is so often used to describe Greek pou— 
the large mixing bowls (Arefers), wine or grain jars (am^Aomi), 
wine*jugs (ojnocAMi), threohandled waier*pii£bers (hydriat), and 
wine-coolers (psykten), as entirely the wrong one, with its sugges¬ 
tion, to our ears, of useless over<raate ornaments. For the 
essence of all Greek pottery, in all four periods, was its usefulness. 
Virtually everything made by the Greek potter was what is 
termed by the trade useful ware. Beside those utensils already 
named, they made also two shapes of drinkii^ cuj^the shallow 
kylix and the deep ketyU; the pyxU, a powder or cosmetic box: 
the kyethoi, a sort of ladle: tic sUbaiicn —a perfume bottle; 
and the lekythos and the erybetlcs, small oil jars carried on a 
wrist strap—the oil contained in these was used for cleaning 
purposes—was. in fact, the Atdc equivalent of carrying one’s 
own liquid soap. In the entire list, not a single omameatal item: 
in effect, the Greeks had no conception ^ interior decoration 
in our terms: a pot was made 10 be used, or, literally, not made 
at all. 

Tbe years between c. 1000 ax., when the Creek civilization as 
such becomes distinct from tlse Creun-Minoan cultures, and 
c. 150 B.c.—when under the name of Acbaia, Greece became one 
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province of the enormous Roman Empire—divides into lon^sh, 
medium, short, long, when compared with one anoihCTs The 
first of these divisions, from the years b.c. looo to 750, is the 
period of ^'locar* pottery*—each village making its own simple 
wares of brown or black with geometric decorations painted on. 
These are pleasant, but not over exciting: the aesthetic delights 
of the circle, the square, and the triangle are decidedly limited. 

From B.c. 750 to 600, was a period of Oriental influence in 
decoration: in this respect it compares very closely to Europe 
in the Nineteen Tens and early Twenties: on this later occasion, 
it was through the agency of Diaghilev's Russian Ballet chat an 
Oriental aesthetic captured almost all the finest creative minds 
of the West. In Greece, it was by way of trade with India and 
China, Persia, Egypt and Phoenicia, that the Oriental impulse 
made itself felt. Each Greek pottery attached to itself chat aspect 
of Eastern practice which it most favoured—Rhodes for example, 
produced ware so nearly Oriental chat, by the unlnstracted it 
could be mistaken for Eastern; the Cypriot Greeks chose to 
imitate Assyrian decorations: the people of Melos built up 
large amphorae, which they decorated in several colours: with 
Kenes from the lives of the Ancient Heroes—on which, by con* 
vention, men were always painted in brown, women in yellow. 
Some of these pots were enormous, as tall as a man: and were 
usually decorated in bands—perhaps of geometric patterns, per* 
haps (under Eastern Influence) of lotus flowers—alternating wiUi 
people. Dr. Seltman in his Women m Antiquity, describes such 
a one found in an Athenian tomb . . . sAoruing the dead man 
on his hearse, his wealthier male friends following In chariots 
and other men on foot. Generally there Is also shown a roxe or 
more of women, and these—flAe the widow of the deceased —are 
depicted or naked. Except in the last particular, how reminiscent 
is this woeful Greek procession of English tomb sculpture—the 
Lord of the Manor and his lady lying side by side, lus feet 
cradled by his favourite hound, and round the sides—their 
kneeling sons upon the left hand, their daughters on the right. 

The all-over effect of this Eastern trend in Greek potting was 
to release the Greeks from their conflnecnent to one-colour 
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(monochrome) wares. There b id the British Museum’s collec* 
lion, an oil jar made of orwge<oloured day. shaped like a duck 
—and paiaced like a dud:, in white, purple, and a blackish* 
brown, li also made the way dear for the greatest of Greek 
ceramic achievements—whai is called in the cext*books Attic 
Biack-^gure ware-^hich reached its perfection in the century 
between b.c. 6oo and 500. 

About the ware it^ there b no mystery—it b of bright 
orange day when fired, decceated in "boot-poliah" black, with 
female fiesh cMiventlonally white, and details in a buff*yeUow 
wash. The mystery was in bow the Greeks, who knew nothing 
about the use of glaae (in itself surprbing, in view of the trade 
between Greece tod Egypt and Persia, both of which, as you will 
remember bad long beta glariog their earthenware) managed to 
get the one sort of day to tium two different colours on firing: 
for the decorations in black are not painted on afterwards, but 
are all part of the pot. The explanations of this strange occur* 
jence became more and more fantastic as century succeeded 
century. Perhaps the Greeks had invented a kind of black glaze 
of their own, the mystery of which bad died with the Attic 
potters who fled to what b now Italy, to escape the Persian 
invaders^ Perhaps they had covoed tW black pieces in some 
way; perhaps (hey had been treated separatdy. For aooo years 
experiment followed experiment in tbe attempt to re*discover 
the Greek leaeu All ended in failure until a German scientist, 
Dr. Theodore Schumann, in ip4S. succeeded in firing some frag* 
menu which combined both red (which requires an oxidizing 
fire) and black (which requires a redudog fire)* in one piece, in 
the manner of the Greeks. 

He found that the Greeks had made their Black-figure Ware in 
this way. The pot was first shaped on the wheel in (be ordinary 
fashion. It was then covered in Hip, that is. the same day to 
which water has been added, until it b of about the same con* 

* Mon resden wiQ fanve fej g wwi Umb cbonktry (oaoi: n fire U one 

io wfakh dim is prooic «mc>«h to mice Pfftle coafdete combuiticie 

of (be gBies asid csrbce perticMs aa (be orai (io uus omc. (be potter'i kila) '■ a 
redudiw fire k ooe Mrkerc (be » Mjgckm wo^buiy to bum tbe car¬ 

bon aaa ia cocnpotipds prcacst. 
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siswncy as cream, To this slip had been added a colloid* which 
in ihe case of this ware Dr. Schumann believes to have been 
either stale wine or urine. So long as one of the components of 
the original day was iron^which, in Greek clay, it always was— 
the following process was then adopted. The decoration—the 
people, the animals, and so forth, which are ultimately to appear 
black—is painted over the original slip, again in the same col¬ 
loidal slip—but to a greater thickness. Then the pot would be 
put to bake, first in an oxidizing fire, from which both back¬ 
ground and decoration would emerge bright red. Secondly, it 
would be put into a reducing Are. in which there would be an 
excess of a carbon compound—probably carbon monoxide—by 
which the red (chemically, ferric oxide) colour of the pot would 
be turned to black (ferrous oxide). So here was the Greek potter 
with a pot which looked as if it were made of cast-iron. Now 
comes the ingenious part of the process. The pot was again put 
into (he kiln; this time once more in an oxidizing fire. This 
should result In the entire pot turning bright red once more, 
BUT—the thick, that U, decorated parts, would resist this last 
process—so that the pot was taken (com the kiln at the moment 
when the thinner background blushed its brightest, and the decor¬ 
ative figures remained black. All chat was then required was to 
touch up the figures In lighter slip, and the pot was complete. 

I am not, I must confess, to be numbered among those Phil- 
hellenes who believe the resultant paintings to be masterpieces 
unsurpassed in the entire progress of Art, from pre-history to the 
present. Nevertheless—at their best they are extremely Interesting 
—and indeed are the only record of Greek painting which 
remains to us. Some are certainly extremely accurate. There is 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York an oil-jar of about 
B.c 560, on which is portrayed, among other women, a slave 
working at a loom. This instrument's design so intrigued one 
Museum official that he had it blueprinted, from the blue-prints 
constructed a model, and on the model-loom successfully wove 
a piece of cloth. 

* A colloid ia m liquid (bni>ed of ouscroKOpicaiUy smsll particles oT ooe subetSBce 
aeauered (hrougnoui another nibetance. 
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Th« fijial suges of Grtck. poiiery were a gr^ua) decline, or 
rather, a gradual disjDC^mioa. One tbe va^e^paintere in 
Andokides’ workshop periled a new ware on the BIack<figure 
principle, bur one in which the malD figures were in red on a 
black ground. This new Red-figure ware captured the fancy of 
foreigners, A brisk trade b^an in it^^>etween Athens and other 
nadona Corinth, Athens’ chief rival whose day contained a much 
lower percentage of iron, and whose potters, therefore, were not 
able to produce so pure a red. attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
rocapture the export market by tbe unfair expedient of painting 
the figures on in slip coloured with red ochre. Corinth, by 
stooping to imitation in one respea, opened the way to a number 
of even less pleasing, but profitable, simulations. It was found 
that terracotta jars could be made in imiiation of metal ones, 
but much more cheaply—and these, which began as fine vessels 
in their own right had, by >oo dedioed at Canosa, for 
insunce. Into enormous fake metal pou decorated most taste* 
lesdy with Gorgons' beads and simUar monstrosities, and over* 
painted In unfired red and blue, 

Further—the twenty years’ warfare between Persia and Greece, 
culminating in the capture, albeit temporary, and sack of Athens, 
led to many potters leavii^ thdr home-land, and settling In 
Southern Italy—in Apulia, Campania. Lucania, and Etruria. 
Here they fought a long and hopeless struggle to preserve their 
beloved Black* and Red*figure pou in the face alien tastes 
and alien metboda That their technique degenerated in such 
conditions is no surprise; hut that it degenerated much less than 
was formerly supposed has only recendy been proved. Emil 
Hannover, in his Fottery end PorceUSn (Ernest Benn, London. 
]9a5. 3 vol8.^wbich is obligatory reading for anyone deeply 
interested in the subject, alihot^h iu 1400 closely-printed pages 
somewhat discourage the presen i*day reader—writo of the 
Etruscan jars made by the flecks in e»le, as poorly-shaped and 
decorated with geometrical scratefaings. In the past three years, 
there has been at the site of the Eimscajt dey of Spina, a per¬ 
manent azchaeotogical expedition: scarcely a week passes with¬ 
out a fresh discovery^<be best of which, tbe Red*figure calyx 
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diicusscd in The Times in the last days oi Dewniber, 1956, for 
insiance, are unsurpassed by any of the indigenous Greek poiiery. 

In Greece itself, there was one sad flourish of the potter's 
skill before it was swamped by the Roman domination, both 
political and artistic. It is still not precisely known where the 
Tanagra and Myrina figures were made. There are those rabid 
Classicists who allow no merit at all to these terracoita statu¬ 
ettes; many of which are what the Edwardians would have 
called “naughtily" posed; and many more of which are senti* 
mentally half-bared dancing girls. From the viewpoint of the 
Classic disciplines and virtues 1 am sure they are right: but a 
dispassionate judgment of the Tanagra, and more especially, the 
Myrinian, figures must concede the best of these considerable 
excellence. 

They were probably votive figures of some sort, made of 
ordinary baked unglazed clay (temcotia). They were lightly 
fired—that is to say, cooked at a comparatively low temperature; 
the fronts, hollow and moulded: backs, solid and smooth: the 
limbs made separately. When the separate parts had all been 
baked to the requisite hardness, they were assembled, as display 
dummies are assembled today, and the entire figure dipped in 
Ume-water, which covered it with a sort of whitewash over 
which various features were painted in nearnatural colours— 
pinkish fiesh, red*brown hair, blue eyes, and white draperies. 
Sometimes these draperies would be of other colours—there si 
evidence on a few 0! the figures, which, of course, have lost all 
but the smallest traces of their painting, of a very pleasant pale 
violet, and a rich, dark pink. These gay colours were used also 
on ordinary wares in just the same way. The Boetoian children 

_Boetola being the territory to the west of Attica—had a game 

called k^ytlabos, Sink the Duck, which was played in a specially 
shaped shallow dish for floatir^ the toy bird. There is in the 
British Museum collection one of these bowls, of buif terracotta, 
decorated in black and purple, with the picture of a little girl, 
playing kottabos. 

I have mentioned that parts of the Tanagra figures were 
moulded: the discovery of pottery-moulding was the death-blow 
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to Greek painted decmiioo. To palm a picture, on the curved 
surface of a bowl or cup demand^ groat and much crafts- 
manship; given good moulds, the veriest beede-bram could 
produce gods, goddesses, gUdietors, hunting-scenes, rnasks, Hons, 
stop, hares, dolphins, dandng Moenads, and grape-gathering 
Fauns, to be stuck to the baaic pot like so much ornate pie<rust. 
On occasion, of course, when the moulded decoration was made 
by the master potter himself, the result was a work of art; by 
and large, however, this ware had all the demerits and none of 
the advantages of a mass-produced article. Tbe Romans, who 
were, so far as pottery was concerned, a shade more utilitarian 
than the Greeks, made so much Samian ware, as this red 
earthenware with moulded decoration is called, that no provin¬ 
cial museum in any country which was at any time under the 
Roman domination but has several cases of iu pxu^, or more 
often, reconstructed—genuine pieces of Samian jigsawed with 
pieces of contemporary paint^ plaster. Samian ware hat, in 
effect, come to mean Roman pottery to a great number of 
people, some at least of whom should know better. 

Tbe Roman Empire existed for the best part of 800 years; 
and at its peak undo the Emperor Trajan extended from the 
Atlantic coast of Portugal in the West to the Persian Gulf in 
the East: Nmtb and South from Hadrian’s Wall in England to 
the upper waters of the Nile in Ahrica. It would therefore be 
exuemely odd if within such wide bounds of lime and territory 
potters were so lacking in invention that they produced but one 
indifferent type of earthenware. In effect, Roman ware is full 
of interest: and if some selective termite should rise up tomorrow 
and destroy every last fragment of Sasruan, there would still 
exist enough other types of Roman pottoy, and of such high 
quality, for the repuudon of the potters to remain unebang^, 
if not. as I would think, enhanced, by the new esteem in which 
we should then have to bold their other products. 

There is an earthenware flagon, tbe present whereabouu of 
which 1 am uncertain, dug up in Crete which could pass for 
modem Japanese, in d^ance, in decoradon. and in shape. 
There are jars lead-^ared in iridescent turquoise, and others of 
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a most brillianc leaf*green, the leaf-greea of the young spring 
larches. There U a bowl made at the Graufesecique factory near 
Toulouse marbled rust and yellow. This in itself is a technical 
innova tion^^or the marbled effect is achieved not in the 
ordinary manner, by mixing two tinted clays together as one 
would mix coloured doughs, but by making the bowl of rust* 
coloured day, firing it, dipping it in yellow glaze, and then 
sucking the wet glaze with a feather so that the ruse body shows 
through like the irregular veins in marble. 

Among the treasures in the French Biblioth6que Natlonale is 
a blue miniature portrait bust of the Emperor Tiberius, in 
whose reign, wrote the historian Tacitus, one Christus was 
punished with death by the procurator Pontius Pilatus. Of this 
Jewish rebel opinions differed; of the might of the Roman 
Emperor there could be no two opinions. Now, historians fall 
out over (he mighty Tiberius--^ gioomy man, trained to be 
suspicious, and full of a perhaps natural antipathy to people 
whom he suspected of a desire to murder him, opines Dr, Glover, 
basing his belief upon the judgment of Tacitus. An excellent 
soldier and administrator whose reign did much to consolidate 
the Imperial system says Dr. Fisher.* The shiny blue miniature 
in the Parisian library shows a Tiberius different from both of 
these; more the hedonistic Roman gentleman who decided, 
much to the despair of his elder statesmen, that the Mediter* 
lanean isle of Capri was to be preferred to the city of Rome as 
a place to live; chat the Empire could be as efficiently governed 
from the one as from the other: and that as companions on the 
island, beautiful young women and witty young men were to 
be exalted above the aged and burbling sycophants which the 
Imperial Court of his time chiefly comprised. Briefly, the potter’s 
portrait, in accuracy, in realism, and in humanity, surpasses 
those of the historlam. 

We have now reached the point where the Ancient World 
topples over into the barbarian dooms which precede the West 
with which we are familiar. The East we have not yet con* 

* In, respectively, Th$ Antimt WftCd (Cambridge U.P., 1$$$) and A Histmy ^ 
Esitr^ (Arnold, 1936). 
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iidcrtd. Becween Eo&i and Wot, in time and in space, stands 
the Faiihian Empire; The Paithiam were a nation of honemen, 
from whom the Roman generals themselves were not superior 
to learning the use of mounted archers. Everywhere that the 
Parihians went in Central and Western Asia their progress is 
eKcmplihed in their terracotta homes and riders, There appears, 
not only in their pottery decoration but in every aspect of their 
lives, the great twin symbols—the Sun and the Horse. 

The Sun at Noon ^orious, 
as Thomas Otway has it in don carum 

To ihe admiring eyes of gazing Mortals 
When ha bestrides the laxy pu^ng Clouds 
And sails upon the Bosom of the Air . . . 
was the emblem of two of the three chief deities whom the 
Parthians, who possessed no Gods of their own, adopted from 
the paithenons of those adjacent territories which they con* 
c^uered: namely. Aburaoiatda. the Principle of Light, and 
Mithras. God of the Sun. The Horse, too. had its place among 
the Mithraic emblems; but it ti unlikely that we have to delve 
for a religious explanation of the many thousands of equestrian 
terracottas; ic was by the horse that the Parthians prevailed. 
The third member of the Parthian trinity was female: you will 
have guessed her names—Nanaia, Athene. Artemis, the Lady of 
Bactria, the Mother<»f*us*A]l. Her image, influenced a little by 
Greece, a little by India, in uyie and in portrayal, as one would 
expect of so cosmopolitan a religion, was fashioned many 
thousands of dmes ftv her devotees. Typical is a terracotta 
emblema now in the Louvre, which was unearthed In a potter's 
workshop in the ancient city of Susa. The Goddess is moulded 
in relief, framed in a laurelled roundel erf the same clay, itself 
mounted in a decorated square of the same material. 

Both the Horsemen and the Moiber-of*us*Al] were unglared: 
the Parthian workers of clay understood the use of glaze how* 
ever, for In the same workshops where these votive offerings 
were discovered, were found also many cups dn-g^ared in green 
and blue. All that needs to be known about tin glaring, as it 
differs from ocher kinds, to those of us who are not potters, is 
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that it is not transparent, and that therefore no decoration 
could be painted on to the dish or pot or cup under the glare. 
Not that this was a matter of consequence to the Parihians. for 
they y/ett no painters in any event; but it greatly affects later 
development in pottery decoration, after the invention of lead 
glazes, which are transparent, and which could therefore, use* 
fully be applied over a painting or drawing. 

The Parthian Empire continued front a.c. 249 to ai6 a.d., a 
period which corresponds almost exactly with that of the Han 
Dynasty in China, b,c. ao 5 to aso a.d. While die Horse syn* 
bolises Parthia, for the Westerner at least, the Dragon symbolises 
China. The Chinese are a people in love with emblems, with 
symbols, with correspondences between Man and Nature, every* 
thing meaning not only itself but many other things besides. 
The Eight Immortals; the Celestial Principle of yan and >mg, 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, Darkness and Light, Male 
and Female; the lotus; the twin carps of conjugal felicity; the 
Dogs of Eo; the noble kylinj the extraordinary series of com* 
binations of full and broken lines—the eight Trigrams-^ignify* 
ing Earth, Air, Fire, Water, Heaven, Vapours, Mountains and 
Thunder; no Chinese poet has ever been at a loss for an apposite 
device. 

The Dragon, then, for the ancient Chinese, is but one of a 
great number of mythical creatures; and an equal partner in the 
quartet which represent the Four Corners of the Earth and the 
Seasons, the other three being the Phoenix, the Tiger, and the 
Tortoise. 

The Phoenix, creature of Summer and the South, of which 
there is only one, lives for a thousand years, and when his old 
age comes upon him, builds for himself a pyre of spices, on 
which, like a rainbow<oloured Khan, he burns himself to ashes. 
As the pinch of dry dust settles, miraculously a new bird, in* 
distinguishable from the old, rises up. He was, bting a aeature 
of the Sun, a prime influence upon fecundity, and so, the 
personal symbol of the Empress. 

The warlike Tiger is the creature of the West, the Autumn, 
and the white of Mourning, emblem of wordly riches. Animal 
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Ijtmendat iJeh<itdtis writes Plin^ a bfosl of tremendous swifU 
ness; not, unhappily for him, so swift that be could avoid the 
speedier spears of the Ch'ing Emperor K’ang Hsi, whose chief 
pastime was Hunt The Tiger. His bide was used by the Man* 
darins of the Highest Orders to cushion the Judgment Seats, 
and for hibernal piUow*slip and cushion*covcrs. 

The Winter Tortoise, presiding over the Northern Quadrant 
of Heaven, emblem of the Universe-^or is not the tortoise, 
home and being indivisible, in himself everything to himself?— 
slow and sure, and a charm for long life. 

The Celestial Dragon has very little connection other than 
the name, with those with which we in the Wat are familiar; 
the kind uid to have been slain, by my ancestor, whom, inciden* 
tally, I have on occasion been incensed to find described as 
legendary. The dragon may well have been legendary; hut Cuy, 
Earl of Warwick was no mythical personage; of that 1 am one 
of the living proofs. His exploits are all chronicled by Michael 
Drayton in the twelfth and thirteenth books of Polyoihion; 
monsters both human and animal would s eem to have been a 
speciality with Sir Cuy. Elmago. King of Tyre he destroyed, and 
the Grand Soldan of (he Saracens. The Giant Amerant was 
swiftly despatched: soon after to be followed by the Danish 
Champion, the Giant Colebrand. Having made England, at least 
temporarily, safe for the Angles and the Saxons, he turned to 
four-legged, winged, and scaly prodigies. He butchered a mon¬ 
strous high boar at Windsor, a mid Dun Cow on Dunsmore 
Heath, and finally, in Northumberland, met the Winged Dragon, 
with lion's paws, and sword-proof scales, as black as any cole. 

The Chinese Dragon is beneficent, wingless, symbol of Spring, 
emblem of the colour Blue, device of the Emperor and of the 
Kingdom of the East. Customarily only the five-clawed Dragon 
is the Emperor’s and bis bmiJy's. Four-daws are for Princes, 
three<law3 for princelings and mandarins. The appearance of 
a dragon was considered by the Chinese singularly auspicious— 
the most famous occasion in Chinese history was at the moment 
of Confucius’ birth, when a host of Immortals momentarily 
assumed mortality to do the child h^Moage: a celestial music 
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2 . Bowl. (Chioese stooewvc Ch'iui Yao) Pale Brown splashes 
on browH'bUck slazs. Centre uogtazed. Sung dynasty, a.o. 
960 — 1280 . {Sydney!^ M<us. Esq,). 
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cdadon glase. Sung dynasiy. a.d. 960 — 1280 . (Sydney L. 
Moss. Esq.). 
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was heard; and two particularly wcU*favoured dragons appeared 
simultaneously. 

I have dwelt at some length on the four beasts, because £rom 
the earliest times they make a major contribution to the arts of 
pottery decoration, and not in China alone. For as porcelain 
was perfected, and as it was admired and then imitated in the 
eighteenth century all over Europe, the Phoenix, the Tiger, the 
Tortoise and the Dragon became a part of our heritage as much 
as they were part of the East’s. The Han potters also, had a 
further contribution to make to the history of clay-working 
itself. The simplest form of pottery, as we have explained, is 
earthenware, which is merely clay baked until it is hard. If the 
clay Is baked at a higher temperature, the clay, instead of 
remaining porous, melts Into a kind of solid mass, quite im* 
pervious to liquids. This is stoneware. The Chinese potters of 
about ft.c. 100 made some very excellent stoneware—which they 
glazed with a rich yellow and a leaf*green, producing when put 
on to red clay, various autumn browns of a most pleasing 
nature. Some authorities insist that the thinnest and Rnest of 
this stoneware is the hrst porcelain; but this thesis cannot be 
sustained with any degree of conviction. The most that can he 
said of it is chat it is proto*porcelain, the step between earthen* 
ware and true china. Before we come to that, however, we must 
return to Europe, to see how the potter’s craft is faring in the 
decline of the Roman Empire, and the subsequent very extensive 
migrations of peoples all over Europe, and the Western part of 
Alia. 
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CHAPTER II 


Sir Tristram, Prina Sidnin, and the Dnam 
of the Emperor Ming’Ti 


The four hundred yev$ between loo and 600 aos. arc uaually 
accounted by hiaiorians among The Dark Agea. Indeed they 
were exactly thiL In tf 6 die Parthian Empire virtually came to 
an end with the defeat and death of Aitabanus. laat King of 
Parthia, at the handa of Ariaxerxea, drat of the Saasanian dynasty 
of Penia. Feeling their newly>found atrengib, the Persiam began 
whittling away the Eastern portions of their Empire from the 
Romans, while in the We» the Goths descended in an undisci* 
plined but numerous rabble, which conquered by having man* 
power enough to saturate the Imperial defences. All through 
the third century the attacks continued; in 516. the Emperor 
Constantine, whose father, tnddentally. died at York, removed 
the centre ol Empire from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople 
—Istanbul) but it little availed to suy the decline of the Empire, 
for though he defeated the Goths, and temporarily held the 
Peraans at bay, in less than fifty years the most part of Europe 
was being sacked by the Hun; and Rome itself, less than eighty 
years after Constantine's death, was captured by Alaric the Goth. 

In 449 the piratical .Saxons, with their uncouth tongue and 
barnyard manners, acc^ted the invitation of some sections of 
the British community to come over and settle here. Two years 
later Attila the Hun invaded France. Rome was again sacked in 
476, this lime by a tribe under the leadership of a barbarian 
with the curious name of Odoacer. Yet Italy was in general 
invaded, this lime by the Oscr^oths. All over Europe, in effect, 
men considered themselves fortunate if they were at peace and 
unharmed long enough to make simple, useful, undecorated 
wares. Refinements of style or design were out of the question, at 
a time when one's ware was liable, if ordinary, to sudden destruc* 
lion, and if extraordinary, and in some way attractive, likely to 
find its ultimate use as a spittoon for some Hunnish overlordling. 
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In England, there had been at lease three major Roman 
potteries: at Salopia, close to the roodem Shrewsbury, in 
Shropshire, ac Upchurch in Kent, and at Diu^brlvia, in North* 
amptonshire. The last Roman garrisons, however, left England 
at the beginning of the fifth century; and the Anglo*Saxon» 
made little but ^uite artless ware, mostly funerary urns. The 
only attractive wares found in England at this period were 
imported. They were of four different types^very coarse grey 
ware, baked brown; soft blye-gray, decorated with a black slip; 
pale pinky-brown pottery, with a combed decoration; and a very 
excellent large red ware. These have been, and are still being, 
found in many widely-separated places in Britain. At Tintagel 
in Cornwall and at Oarranes in County Cork, the two places most 
productive of red wares in recent excavations; at Owithian. 
Padstow, Porihmcor and Castle Dore in Cornwall; at Dinas 
F.mrys in Caernarvonshire; Dinas Fowls in Glamorgan; EUe In 
Fifeshire; Dunadd in Argyllshire; Cacterick in York; South 
Cadbury, Somerset: and Bantham. Devon. Almost all of the pots 
discovered are amphorae; judging by their all-over distribution 
—for similar pieces have been found in Constantinople. Car* 
thage in North Africa, Nanacor in Mallorca. Marseilles, Bor¬ 
deaux, Tunis, Athens. Toulouse, and Nantes—they were the 
jars In which wines and oils were carried from the warm fruitful 
South. The romance of the Tintagel amphorae is in their age 
They have been dated with fair accuracy to the sixth and 
seventh centuries a.o. Now the historical Arthur, King of 
England. Founder of the Knights of the Round Table, son of 
Uiher Pendragon. was bom at the Castle of Tintagel; and King 
Mark, hii rival, fair speaker, and false thereunder, held court 
there. And this was in tlie sixth century. The wines that came 
from France and Spain in those jars could well have been the 
wines drunk by Sir Gaheris. King Arthur's nephew, when he 
came to Tintagel. where he was welt received, and sat at King 
Mark's own table, and ole of his own mess. The oils borne over 
the seas from Greece and North Africa could have suppled and 
smoothed the beauty of King Mark’s wife. Ysolde, that was the 
fairest maid and lady of the xvorld; whose beauty brought sorrow 
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lo her lover, Sir Trismxn Lyonesse. and to her husband, Kit^ 
Mark, mho jfrv iht noble knight as he sof harping before her 
. . . with a skarp-ground gUhe, vhich he thrvst into him from 
behind his bask. The triangle is Eternal: and the crime pas- 
sionel is as it always was; only the weapon is dlfTerent. 

In England, then, knights*a(*anns rode hither and thither, 
serenading the doom’ridden beauties of thrir choice, who seemed 
always to be some other warrior’s fancy: alternating noble deeds 
with challenges to mortal combat. In Europe, armed tribes made 
war one upon the other, their cruelty and blooddust unchecked 
by any code of chivalry. Oay was for women—the kitchen and 
the boudoir. For {woud man—the joust'feasu and the tourneys— 
it was an Age of Iron. 

In the Near and Middle East the same kind of living pre* 
vailed. The only sign of though of course not to be 

recognised as such at the time of the event, was the birth in 570 
in the Arabian Qcv of Mecca, of Mahomet, Prophet of the 
Faith the spread of which was instrumental in bringing about 
worid'Wide changes in methods of clay^working and pottery 
decoration. 

In the Far East alone was there a sign of greater humanity 
than had formerly been known. Up to about the year 100. in 
Japan, it was the custom that when an important personage 
died, his or her servants, retainers, and household were put to 
death, in order that they might continue their ministrations 
and companionage in the other world. Prince Suinin, on the 
death of hU wife, forbore the custom: ordaining that in the 
place of human sacrifice persons of clay should be buried with 
his consort. This habit swiftly became geneml throughout Japan. 
No important burial mound was without hundreds of those 
heniwa; the most important burials containing thousands. 

As the haniwa were made of clay, in order for them to be 
durable they had to be fired. The Japanese potters had not 
sufficient control oi their kilos to be able successfully to fire 
solid figures without a great many breaking up in the process. 
They therefore fashioned hollow figures, building them up by 
coiling ropes of the moist clay. This led to coniiderable simpli* 
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licRiion in design. Figures ot men and women arc basically long, 
(apering cylinders—usually between s and 3^ £eet high—sur¬ 
mounted by a head, itself with eyes and mouths formed by 
cutting holes in the clay surface, like so many Hallowe’en 
pumpkins. They differ very much in finished appearance how* 
ever; for the rough, weather-scored pumpkin skin lends a rust* 
icity to the Hallowe'en masks which is very far from the smooth 
finished appearance of the haniwa, obviously the product of a 
high order of artistic intelligence. Animals, too, are produced in 
(his strange, simple way. The four legs of a horse or a dog are 
four elongated fiower-pots; the body is 2 straight draimpipe 
fastened to the lOp of the fiowerpots; the head another not*so* 
long dower-pot fixed 10 the drain pipe at the appropriate angle. 
The likeness of animal legs to flov/er*pots was heightened by 
tiic soft’firing of the haniwa, which rendered the clay a light 
reddish*brown colour. I'hc making of haniwa came to an end 
with Che ending of burial of the dead, itself terminated in the 
sixth century by the introduction into Japan of Buddhism, with 
its attendant cremation of the dead. 

Buddhism came to Japan from China: to China from India, 
as some say; as others, the result of the dream of the Emperor 
Ming Ti. Into the room in the Emperor's dream came a Golden 
Man. The sooth*saycrs being consulted, told the Emperor that 
this being whose serenity had so impressed him was an Indian 
Prince and Holy Man, the Buddha. The Emperor was instantly 
converted; and before long, all official China was Buddhist: 
especially when, c. 300, native*born Chinese were allowed to 
enter the full membership of the Buddhist priesthood. 

The impact of Buddhism upon Chinese art was at Us greatest 
in the matter of sculpture—a complex but extremely interesting 
study upon which, regrettably, there is not the space even to 
touch here. One of the incidentals, as it were, of the coming of 
Buddhism to China, was to bring a further eight emblems, (he 
pa chi hsiang, to appear singly or in combination as decoration 
on Chinese pottery and porcelain. There are first the two major 
Buddhist symbols—the Lotus, and the flame*girt Wheel of the 
Law. Then, the Conch-Shell for the fortunate journey, the 
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Buddhist equivalent of a St. Christopher medal, and the Urn— 
the repository of the ashes of those recently dead in this par¬ 
ticular incarnation. Three specilkaMy Chinese emblems follow: 
the pair of Golden Carps, futile and conjugal; the many*pUed 
silken Canopy of the Imperial Throne; and the Umbrella of 
State, presented by a satis6ed province at the end of his term 
oC office to the Vke-lmperial Mandarin. Finally, the symbol 
which unites the other seven and irKorporates Itself—the Knot 
of Eight— a skdn of eigbi loops, eight components, knotted in 
Interlocking figures of eight. These all appear many thousands 
of times In Chinese porcelain, and in Europe on the early 
imitations wares. 

Apart from the incoming of Buddhism in the latter part of 
the period (and that in itself by no means an unmlxed benefit, 
for it led later to much strife between its adherents, and those 
of the less mystic, and earlier faiths, Taoism and Confucianism, 
more suited to the Chinese temperament), the years between sso 
and $i8 were. In China, as in Europe, a time of much misery 
and unrest. The Han emperors, who bad unified China, were 
ovenhrowR. and their strong central government replaced in 
the South by a multiplicity of tiny kingdoms, and petty district 
governors at war with their neighbours, and among themselves; 
in the North by the T‘opa Tartars, the Huns of the East, who 
are more commonly known to us under their Chinese name of 
Wei. Their one merit was their passionate admiration for every* 
thing Chinese: so that pandoxicaJIy. though they, in the short 
run. conquered China, ultimately China, by her superior cul* 
ture, conquered the Tartars. 

This division of the land into two parts, North and South, 
emphasised a difference which had long existed, even before 
this, between the artistic products of North and South, a differ* 
ence which was to remain evident in one form or another up 
to our own times. The N<w(hemers were always of a more 
Romantic disposition, addicted to the untamed, wilder, more 
''natural” shapes and decorations: the South urbane, fastidious, 
careful in its tastes: and the bone of the finest stooewares and 
porcelains. 
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The only influence the Tartars had upon the development of 
pottery in China was an indirect one, incidental to their political 
policy. It was their habit, as it was that of the Mongols many 
centuries later, to move their subject peoples great distances 
from their original homes, on the theory that the redistributed 
populations, having neither language nor interest common to 
their new neighbours, would be less likely to unite in revolt 
against their conquerors. In these wholesale and compulsory 
migrations, many potters of the western parts of their realms, 
who had learned the secret of ]ead*glare from the potters of the 
Middle and Near East, were transferred to China, where their 
knowledge was gradually disseminated among Chinese potters 
in genera). Before we examine what use the T’ang potters made 
of this knowledge, and of the discovery of feldspaihic glazes, 
and the manufacture of pure porcelain, both specihcally Chinese 
inventions, we muse look at the Near and Middle East—Persia, 
Syria, Arabia, Turkey—which, for the coming 5 ve or six cen* 
turies was to be the home of many ceramic innovations and 
tchnements, and the clearing>housc between East and >Vesi of 
many more. 


CHAPTER HI 


Tkt Ltgions of the Fciihjvl 


Ah*, but the Faithful, hen/ hap^ shail the Faithful be! Soft beds 
shall there in Fandise he made for them, beneath (hornless sidrah 
trees, fn the shade of soft trees, heavy with sweel fruit, beside 
cool, evcT'flowin^ xaaten. There shall be cushions and carpets 
laid for them, and goblets ready for sweet wine, spiced with 
musk, and flavoured with ginger. For the Believers also have We 
created fair women with great, dark eyes, hidden like pearls 
within their shells; with svelling breasts: perpetual virgins, 
never-ageing and faithful to their lovers to Eternity. So* in a 
moment ol divine afitatue, revealed the PropKet Mahomet. His 
earlier life not without ill difficultia; and, as it the way of 
prophet!, he was not only unhoooured in Mecca* but driven out 
of (he city. However. ihU. and similar promises to the Faithful 
naturally stimulated their ardour to jehad-^ihe Holy War—and 
it! attendant compulsory convenioa of the Infidel; so much that 
within a decade of Mahomet's death. Syria. E^t* and Persia 
were Moslem, and the way was opened for the Arab conquest of 
a lat^ part of Europe. 

By che mid Seven Hundreds, the Arabs were esubUshed in 
Spain: and only the strength of Charles Martel. King of France, 
who defeated the Moorish army at Tours, prevented their spread 
even further to (he North. Everywhere the Moslems went* they 
bore with (hem the Arab pottery techniques; and spread round 
the Mediiemnean. the Near aod Middle East, their own ex* 
tremely important contribution to the history of pottery* a 
development which was a direct result of their religious beliefs 
^ihe production of lustre ware. 

Wine^lrinking, and the use of precious metals for his drinking 
vessels, was forbidden the orthodox Moslem. From this probibi* 
lion rose a challenge to the Mobammedan potter, to make 
pottery vessels so rich in appearance that vanity might be satisfied 
without affront to religious scruples. This, ultimately, was 
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achieved by making; the piece in the ordinary way, and firing it 
at a fairly high temperature. The piece was then coated with a 
very ihin layer of metallic oxide, and refired in smoke; so that 
the coating of powder became a film of metal on the surface of 
the glaze. The meul commonly used by the Mohammedan 
potters was, of course, the only one they could readily procure, 
namely copper^which results in a variety of reddish sheens; 
gold was occasionally used also, which gives a pink colour. And 
in more modern times other metals combine to give other lustres 
—bismuth giving the appearance of mother*of•pearl, and plait* 
nura making the ware seem to be made of silver. 

The earliest of these lustre wares still to exist have been found 
at two places in Mesopotamia—Ctesiphon and Samaria; and 
two cities in Persia^Susa and Rayy. The problem once more 
arises, as in the case of Greek pottery, of accurate dating: and 
again, as in the Greek instance, there is only one sure date—that 
of the destruction of the city of Rayy by the Mongols in issi. 
Of necessity, anything found there must have been made before 
that year, The parallel is almost exact with the Athenian troubles 
which date Creek pottery. For as in Athens almost all types of 
known Greek ware had already been perfected, so at Rayy are 
to be found almost all the types which the Persian Mohammedan 
potters had evolved. 

The products of Persian potteries between 600 and izzi can 
roughly be divided into four types—or incised ware, 
that is pottery with a decoration scratched on; ware with a kind 
of spotted decoration under the glaze; buff earthenware with an 
over*glaze painted decoration; and a sHp-covered ware, painted 
under the glaze. 

The difference, in appearance, between incised and sgra^Io 
or "scratched*' ware, is that the incised decoration will normally 
be the same colour as the ware in which it is cut, whereas 
sgraffiatQ will be of a different colour, which is made by coating, 
let us say, a red pot with yellow slip, and then scratching away 
the slip with a sharp stylus so that the decoration is left, revealed 
beneath, in the colour of the original pot, The earlier Persian 
sgraffiato {600—800 A.n.) is made in red earthenware, coated with 
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wtiiM that to iook at. the pot is seamy-white, decorated 

with red stylised animaU and birds. It ii (he glare which gives 
the seam colour to (he pot^-the slip b«og pure white, the giaae 
being a yellowish ooe, but lead—and iberelore. you will reraem* 
ber, transparent. 

In this same category was a later sub-species, the designs more 
clumsily scratched, and filled in with a green colouring under the 
yellow glaze—40 that the appearance of the ware ij creamy 
yellow, with yellow-green birds and beasu. Also in the same 
group are yellow or green glazed wares, very deeply scratched 
with beasu among curling stems; a rough kind of earthenware 
with scratched decoration, spotted in purple, yellow, and green, 
found mainly at Samarkand; and, almost exdiuively a product 
of Rayy, a fine, aear-porcellanous ware of white clay, the decora¬ 
tion incised in ii. the whole c^oured by a transparenc glare— 
so that it takes on the colour of the glaze. 

The spotted wares were splashed green ot purple in imitation 
of the pou produced in China und^ the T'ang dynasty, which 
were greatly admired by the Persian nobility for a short period: 
(he imitations were good—but there is nothing usefully to be 
written about them in addidoo lo what we shall have to say of 
the Chinese prototypes. 

The two earthenwares with painted decoration were basically 
of the same body, that is reddUb-buff clay: but after the first 
firing, their respective treairoenu differed considerably. The 
Samarkandian ware was completely covered with slip, sometimes 
white, sometimes red. on whid) the decoration was painted in 
olive-green, brown, and red. or white, the iatier obviously depen¬ 
ding on the colour of the slip. When the decoration was dry, the 
pots were then given a transparent glaze. The other ware was 
first glazed, and then decorated <nxr the glaze in blue or green, 
or a combination of those two. 

As horn here onwards we shall be continually referring to 
coloured decorations, either under- or over-glaze, and coloured 
glazes themselves, it may be as well to »y a little about them, 
how they are made and bow they are used. Glazes, as we have 
said, are almost all exactly like a layer of glass on the surface 
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ot a poL The only «xcepuon to this is the Chinese feldspathic 
glaze, which Is made of the same material as the actual body of 
(he pot, and therefore, in a higJi temperature, does xtot melt to 
become a layer on the surface of the ware, but melts into the 
ware, as in pure porcelain, to become an indivisible part of it. 
All the glazes of the Mohammedan potters, however, were lead 
or alkaline glazes, which lie upon the surface. Tin-glaze, much 
used on Persian tiles, for instance, is essentially a lead*gla2e to 
which has been added dn«ash, which turns it front transparent 
to opaque. The metals, which under the great heat are to turn 
into the glaze, are applied to the ware in the form of very small 
particles, stirred up in water (/rit). The colouring agents for 
glares depend upon varying lemperacures. This sounds complex, 
but in fact is quite simple of explanation if one considers for a 
moment. True porcelain is Hred ac a very high temperature, for 
example. If. therefore, the potter uses some powdered metal for 
colouring, which will melt before the porcelain is properly baked, 
instead of a charming decoration, the pot will emerge from the 
kiln covered with dirty, amorphous splurges festooned around 
its sides. Consequently, porcelain makers, until modern tunes, 
were limited to three metals as colouring agenu—iron, copper, 
and cobalt. 

Cobalt gives blue in all its tones, from squid ink to harebell. 
Ic is the famous Mohammidan Blue, on which depended the 
entire production of the Far Eastern ware probably best known 
by sight to Westerners in general, that is Oriental Blue and 
White. From about the year 600, Persian potters painted their 
wares with powdered cobalt suspended in water: but not for 
another four centuries did they attempt underglaze painting: 
and when around laoo A.D. the potters of Kashan did so, they 
fovind themselves unable to control it as closely as they wished, 
so that they used it only for filling incisions, or hlling in spaces 
outlined with a mixture of manganese and iron, which fires 
black, and served also to confine the runny cobalt. The perfec* 
lion of underglaze blue painting was left to the Chinese, who 
throughout the fourteen hundreds made what is still known to 
connoisseurs as Classical Blue and White. 
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Copper, in a reducing lire gives a pecutUr red, named always 
in ihe textbooks tang-de^bocuf, though why this colour, so 
typical of much Oriental ware, should be known by a Trench 
name; and why this colour, which little resembles blood of any 
sort, should be particularised as Ox-blood, are matters beyond 
rational explanation. In an oxidizii^ hre. the same copper turns 
into cuprous oxide, giving an Indian red. a sort of light maho* 
gany or dark tan. 

Iron also varies, according to whether it is exposed to an 
oxidizing or a reducing lire. In the case of the former, the resul¬ 
tant ferrous oxide gives an ireiAense variety of greens and greys 
—the famous Celadon ware which ts diKussed in the next 
chapter is glazed in this way: the ferric oxide of the latter yields 
black, yellow, and all shades in between, depending on what 
other elements are present at the time of the glaring firing (glorl 
firing Is the proper term for this). Here is the place to mention 
an important difference between Tastem and Western practice. 
European potters first cook the pot, allow it to cool, decorate it 
under the glaze, if such is tbrir intention, and glaze it. then fire 
it for a second time, to cook the glaze, in non technical language. 
The Chinese fire their wares once only. There are arguments 
for and against each method: both methods have resulted in 
magnificent work; that, surely, should be our main concern. 

Variation in colour is a result, not only of the type of fire, but 
also which sort of glaze is used in conjunction with the colouring 
agent—-as examples, mac^nese with an alkaline glaze results in 
pinkish and purple colours, with a lead glaze, in brown: copper, 
with an alkaline glaze, gives blue-green, with a lead-glaze, 
emerald and spring-leaf green. As all the Persian wares were 
earthenware, and tberefix^ fired at a low temperature, these 
colours were all available lo the Persian potters. Over-glaze 
decoration adds yet more colours to the dec^tor’s palette, for 
many metals which would melt in the giost*firing (carried on at 
a temperature of iioo* Centigrade) can be painted on over the 
glare, and lightly baked in a much more moderate oven. Gold 
and antimony were the two chief ancient over-glaze pigments— 
which give respectively a dull yellow and z pink-purple when 
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filed: though, of course, all those chat could be used for decora* 
lion under the glaze could also be painted over ic. The advan¬ 
tage of the increased range of colour afforded by overglaze 
decoration, is offset by its comparative instability. To wear away 
an underglaze decoration, one has first to wear away the protec* 
tive coating of glass: whereas even regular washing with warm 
water, as many of my readers must have discovered, will In time 
remove overglaze painting. 

One final word about colouring agents, and we can return to 
the Persian potters. Contemporary science has immensely in* 
creased colour ranges, by the discovery of new elements stable in 
great heats, and which afford the most extraordinary shades when 
fired. Chief among these are chromium, which fires a dark 
cyclamen: iridium, which gives a much finer black than the 
ancient mixture of manganese and iron before*mentioned: 
titanium, which fires plgeon'gre^; and uranium, which )delds a 
sodium*lamp orange. 

The two great pottery centres of Persia in this entire period 
were Rayy and Sultanabad. That ware which cannot be ascribed 
to either of these places is very largely of two kinds, blue and 
white, and lustred wares, of which the Persians made a great 
deal, but the best of which dates, surprisingly enough, from the 
late thirteenth century, when Persia was overlorded by the Mon* 
gols, and which will be considered in that context. 

The other ceramic invention for which the Persian potters are 
justly famous is the wall*tile. These were commonly made in 
two shapes—the eight-pointed star, and the cross—and were 
fixed to the walls so that the crosses filled in the space between 
{our stars. 

They were decorated with stylised leaves, flowers, plants, birds, 
and animals, both over and under the glaze, and in a great 
variety of colours. The animal decorations led to some consider* 
able strife among the Faithful: rather as the votive Images in 
English churches became the subject of bitter controversy 
between Papists and Puritans. Very soon after the Prophet's 
death, the faith which he founded split into two rival per¬ 
suasions, the Shiites and the Sunnis, both claiming total recti* 
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tud« and iniallibiUty in all mattera pmaining to Mahomet, just 
a Roman Catholics and Puritans daimed total rectitude and 
inlallibiUty in all matters pertaioing to Christ. As is so often the 
case, argument centred less on essentials of belief than on what, 
to (he impartial observer. Is the most meaningless of trifles. The 
Sunnis found somewhere in the Koran an injunction agalnsc 
the representation of brute creation; consei^uenily the Shi*ite 
addiction co animal decoration on ibelr tiles was a heresy of 
cosmic hugeness. Where, therefore, a moscpie was built by the 
Shi’iies, and later appropriated by ibe triumphant Sunnis, many 
of the wall tiles are found co have been mutilated by these silly 
persons, ail traces of the offending features having been chipped 
from the walUtiles, reducing onc^beautjful btiildings to powder* 
strewn shells, in just the same way as the Puritans changed many 
a rich shrine into a whiie^washed bam. 

Fortunately, they were nor universally successful in the Moslem 
world, any more than the Puritans were universally triumphant 
over the Catholics. Further, there were many tiles which were 
outside the scope of the Sunni strictures, especially those made 
in moulds, which frequently were ''decorated" with calligraphic 
insmptions from the Koran in relief, over^painted in blue or 
purple: and plain tiles, decorated with geometric patterns, or 
tiles of varying colours, set in mosaic patterns upon the walls. 
Most beautiful of these is the shrine and tomb of one of the 
Mongol rulers—Khudabanda Khan at Sulumeh, which was 
hnished around the year i)i6. 

Moslem pottery spread in every direction from iu Persian 
centre: hrst to Syria and Mesopotamia, where the majority of 
the ware was domestic pots and cups of ordinary earthenware; 
but where some other superior vessels were potted—especially at 
two dties. Rakka and Rusapha. Chancterisiic Rakka ware is of 
three distinctive decorations; usually arabesques, leaf patterns, 
and Arabic inscriptions painted in black under a turquoise glaze: 
blue, green, and black under a cream gbue; or painted on to a 
background of spirals of brown lustre, speckled with blue. In 
many parts Mesopotamia, also, have been found very large 
wine jan, glazed a brilliant crime dt-rntnihe green. 
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Aiabtan m<dkin« in these times was in many respects far in 
advance of chat originating in Greece; many KospiuU were 
endowed in the Moslem countries; these endowments frequently 
took the form of fine wares, as well as immense quantities of 
useful wares—the principal among these being the albAreUo or 
drug-jar. These pots are tall and narrow^waisted, to permit the 
easy removal of any one from among a row. The shape of the 
albarrelli was adapted from the Moors by Italian and French 
potters; so thac in any engraving of a mediaeval apothecary's 
workshop, each shelf is seen to be lined with these pou, differing 
from the Arab ones only in their decoration. 

The Moors arrived in Spain in the year 71a. Their domination 
over that country ended only in 1491, with the capture from 
them of Granada by Ferdiixand of Castile. In the incervenlng 
780 years, Spanish pottery was synonymous with Moslem pottery. 
There were, however, certain modifkations of the general trend, 
due to differences in clay, and differences of caste. Both Spaniards 
and Spanish Moors had a preference for lustre ware, so that it 
Aourished there exceedingly, and remained, long after the last 
Moslem had been expelled, a part of Spanish ceramic history, 
to be carried, by the Spanish colonists, to South America. Most 
famous of Spanish lustres is the enormous tile over a yard high, 
inscribed. yjCTORY tc our Lord and Maatfr Abu Yusuf Haifaj 
who conquers in the name of Allah! There were two Sultans of 
the same name in Spain, and there is no means of celling to 
which this Injunction was intended to apply, but it is likely to 
have been the first Yusuf, who Aourished between 1995 and 
1955, and Is chieAy remembered for having been responsible for 
the extremely Aorid decoration of the Alhambra, in Granada. 

Wall tiles of normal size is the other pottery product of the 
Moslems which we have come particularly to identify with 
Iberia; tor the tile became an integral part of architecture in 
Moorish Spain. As we have already noted about Persian tiles, 
they were of two different soru—plain single^oloured ones used 
for making mosaic patterns upon the wall; and decorated tiles, 
each with a pattern painted upon it. The Arabs have one word 
for both— almafassas; the Spaniards, more subtle, disdnguish 
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betw««n ciicfTfs which mAy be defined as tiUi for making pai- 
lemj vith, and tauUjos, patterned lUcs. It is evident which were 
ibe more conusoD in Castile, for io the rural parts of that 
province the equivalent for our colloquialism—He's o poor devil/ 
is still Hon ova casa azuUjos! He kasn’i a iiU io his name! 

The same year as Ferdinand in the name of Christ captured 
Granada from the Infidel, be and bis Queen. Isabella, fitted out 
three small ship to a Oeooese adventurer, by name. Columbus. 
These three ship and their crews, it was confidently predicted, 
were speedily bound to the saucer*rim o( the world, whence they 
would fall. willy*Qi 11 y. to perdition. Columbus bad other notions, 
iheoriting that by sailing to ebe Wesi. one mi^L by circumnavi* 
gad on finally reach the Spice Lands, distant India, and remote 
Cathay: and. in the reaching, circumvent the itiU*powerful 
Moors, who stood as a barrier between Spain and the Orient. 
As we all know, instead he reached America, which he claimed 
in the narne of Christ, for Their Catholic Majesties of Angon 
and Castile. The way Uy open to the diamond mines of fly* 
Brasil, and the silver mines M Peru. With the hidalgos and the 
adventurers, the misuonaries and ibe younger sons seeking a 
fortune, came potters, from Talavera in especial, to displace 
with their Old World knowledge the nadve wares—the bright, 
natural •coloured vase representing a wrinkled peasant woman; 
the large pots shaped and painted like llamas, the Peruvian 
beasts ^ burden. 



CHAPTER IV 

The High Ridge and the Eye oj Heaven 


At the same time at the Moslem potters were ^ving to the 
ceramic world the benefits of lustre manufacture, researching 
into the use and perfection of glares, experimenting in painted 
decoration on pottery, the T'ang potters of China were accom* 
pliabing the manufacture of pure porcelain. We left China at 
the point where it bad been over^run by the T’opa Tartars, 
whose overlordship, however, soon faded away before the 
superior strength and wisdom of T’ai Tsung, founder of the 
dynasty, whose family were to rule a united China from 617 to 
906. A strong cenual government of this nature left the people 
free and at peace to cultivate the arts and sciences. Not only was 
it the potters who thrived in these three hundred years. It was as 
much an age of poetry and painting, the time of Li Po and 
Tu Fu, of the landscape painter still cs^emed the greatest in all 
Chinese arc, Wang Wei, 

To the Westerner, T ang means little but the Bgurines, which 
are esteemed far in excess of their value, either artisdc or 
monetary. The Occidental mania for these objects is of advan* 
tage to every pottery-faker in the business, of which, the reader 
should be warned, there are thousands. The figures are made of 
stoneware, which, for the untutored eye, can be counterfeited by 
a variety of earthenwares, cheap to obtain, and easy to work. 
They are old, and therefore valuable even if imperfect; so the 
forger need not cake too much rouble with them—indeed until 
the fakers learned wisdom one of the easiest means of distinguish¬ 
ing forgery from genuine ware was that the forgery was in too 
good a condition. To counteract ibis, the modern manufacturer 
of T'ang horses and camels went to the opposite extreme. Some 
years ago, 1 called upon an acquaintance who was just then 
fitting out the flat into which he bad moved only the week 
before. He met me at the door with a bellow of joy, dragged me 
in, and reverently indicated a shapeless thing highlighted upon 
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a com«r bracktfCi ma<I« up of fragments of clay so rivetced 
together chat the object glittered 1 wv speechless-^but not, as 
he assumed with admintcion. *‘A Tang horse!” he shouted, 
pronouncmg T’ang in the manner of the cofooscenti, that is 
with a half-ehoked sob between the T and the ang. “Got it from 
my little decorator round the comer. Only charged me sixty*five 
for it." 1 never ascertained whether the sixty-five was pounds or 
guineas. At the most charitable, the little decorator round the 
comer was an ignorant dupe, who should have known better 
chan to buy what was labeUed a T'ang hone so cheaply that he 
could profit by selling it at sixty-five pounds. And my acquain¬ 
tance should have had more sense, in any event, than to pay so 
much ier a heap of clay and metal which, at most, was worth 
but a few shillings. 

Virtually, no genuine T'ang figurine comes upon the market 
except at a specialist gallery, and with full authencicadon, even 
in the advertisements. 1 quote from a recent notice of such a 
figurine, offered for sale by the Chait Calleries in New York . . . 
porrmv pjcvke 

Modeled in iht fuU round from buff-eolourtd clay, 
retaining vestiges of its originai petyahromy. 

Of the Tang dynasty. (A.tK 6 t 3 —907^ 

Height: syi inches. 

Cf. EumorfapoulosCa/alcgue, Poi /, Ho. /pf, Flate XXy//l. 
Cf. Aussteilung Chinasische Kunst, Berlin, ipsS, illustrated 
in the catalogue under Ho. $46. 

In addition to all this comparative information, there is an 
excellent photognph of the ^ure itself. The originals were 
made as tomb figures, and the earlier ones much resembled 
Tanagrai. both in style and in the iDodelliag. They axe generally 
of people, horses, or camels, and are made in grey, pink, or white 
Mmi.stoneware. coated with white dip. The bter T’ang figurines 
are glazed: in addidon many Larger than life-size earthenware 
models, were made of the Buddhist Lohan, or Holy Ones. 

Much more iacerestJi^ than any of these, from every point of 
view, is the first inie porcelain, some of which can be accurately 
dated, at least, into a few years* In the last chapter, we saw the 
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city of Samarra as a pottery centre for the Mosierns; but it was 
more than this—for the city was the creation of one of the 
Caliphs, Mutasim, who built it as a sort of playground in the 
year 856. In $83 it was abandoned; but between those two dates, 
either as tribute from one of the Caliph’s vassals, or as presents 
from a distant trader, there was brought from China to the ciiy 
some bowls of dappled green and yellow ware, and some of a 
greeny-white translucent ware, which, on modem analysis, has 
shown itself to be porcelain. 

Just as stoneware is a more bighly-fired earthenware, so porce¬ 
lain is a very high fired stoneware, but of a particular Itiiid. To 
make it. the T’ang potters cook a kind of day, called kcolin 
(from the Chinese word Kdo-Ung meaning high ridge, which 
probably refers to the nature of the place from which it was at 
first obtained). This kaolin is a refractory clay, that is, one not 
easily melted, in a chemical sense. So, the Chinese potters mixed 
with it another very similar, but easily fusible, clay, called 
petuntse —the nearest we can get in spoken European to the 
Chinese pai iun-uu, iitUe cubes, which was the shape into which 
the china-stone, chemically almost exactly identical with what 
we dig out for the same purpose in Cornwall, was cut into for 
weathering. The mixture was then cooked at a very high tem¬ 
perature; or, as the text-books have it, exposed to the grand Jeu. 
What happens then is best described in W. B. Honey’s words— 
the petuntse melts to form a kind of glassy cement holding 
together the particles of relatively unfusible kaolin. 

To the eye, this porcelain looks like milky, translucent glass: 
is very hard to the touch; is so like glass tJiat when flicked with 
ihe finger-nail, it rings as did the little bells which used to be a 
major item of Christinas tree decoration; and when broken, 
shows a shell-like fracture. The Chinese themselves do not, of 
course, call this vitrified stoneware porcelain, a word deriving 
from the Italian porcellana, a little shell, by which Marco Polo 
was the first to describe it. Since, however, he uses the same word 
to describe ornaments which he saw on his travels throu^ the 
realms of Kublai Khan, and which were made of carved shell, 
it is doubtful whether he realised the shelMike nature of the 
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ware which he de»cnbe<I, if unwillingly, with so much accuracy. 

If Utcle of porcelain was exptmed, other T’ang wares, of 
which there was a great variety, were; pieces being found in 
Central Asia, in India, and In Egypt, where they arrived by the 
sea routes. Also, the admuaiion for the Tang dappled wares 
which expressed iuelf in the imitarion them by Persian 
potters, indicates that the Persian nobiJity for whom they were 
made, must have been fomiliar with some original Chinese 
pieces. To my mind, these beautiful stonewares, with the many* 
coloured glares liberally besprinkled over them, are the hnesi 
Chinese product of thU time: indeed. It is difficult to find their 
superior in any other period of Oriental ceramic history. The 
lead-glares used by the T’ang potters include a dark bhie clouded 
white: leaf*green: ajnber*yellw. used by itself a great deal on 
small boxes: a green*bUck; a straw-colour; a fat, rich brown: and 
a purple. As it was a period of experiment and innovation potters 
neglected no combination of colours which they thought might 
yield plessiog ware. Naturally, the experiments did not always 
give (he expected results: but the best^hose with the same 
colours used on the more famous Ming three-colour tvare. that 
IS, a combination of any three from among leaf-green, amber, 
blue-black, purple, and turquoise—are supab. 

Beside all these, there was a group of T’ang wares, mostly 
amaJl boxes and bowls, of marbled ea^enware of an extremely 
hard, stone-like nature. Marbling was effected by mixing together 
varjous<oloured clays, the most frequent mixture being buff, 
black, and red or brown, the whole covered with a pale trans¬ 
parent cream glaze. 

With the end of the T'aog dynasty, foreigners again held 
power in China, hut only for a comparatively few years, until 
the $ur^ Emperors took charge. In this lime of the Five Foreign 
Dynasties. 907—960, the skill of the Chinese potter condnued to 
develop along the lines which it had follow^ in the preceding 
three centuries, and which it was to pursue f^ the following 
three. The aaftsmen havii^ invented porcelain, and discovered 
the many uses of lead-glaze on stoneware, paused before trving 
out the combinatioQ of the two: $0 that the Five Dynasties is 
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known ceramically for a single innovation onlyi but that an 
extremely interesting one. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
say to the reader that if you live in such a city you can go to the 
such*and*80 Gallery, where you can see a dish of this lovely ware; 
nor can we reproduce a photograph of a piece; for not one has 
so far come to light- Even in its own time, this Ch’ai yao was a 
rarity, Poec-scholars were enraptured with it- They described it 
su thin as paper; polished as a mirror; sparkling as a jewel; 
iweel as any bell; blue as the vault of Heaven after a summer 
shower. It is evident from their descriptions that it was some 
sort of aackle*ware, that is to say chat when fired, the glaze liad 
expanded more than the body, so that it cracked into tiny frag¬ 
ments, but without detaching from the body. At lirsc, crazing of 
the glaze was an accident; but it was an accident which the Sung 
potters soon learned to control to (heir own advantage. It is 
probable that Ch'ai yao is so rare because it was accidental, and 
therefore, inimitable. 

Under the Sung Emperors, life was extremely intellectual and 
contemplative. Zen Buddhism, a branch of that faith which 
asserts the inter-relationship between the tiniest blade of grass 
and the vastest planet, was much favoured olheiaUy; and men 
looked to a remote past, in which, they believed, had been a 
Golden Age. This looking back to a Classical Age, in ceramics, 
resulted in imiution of the shapes and textures of ancient 
bronzes, and a prolonged search after a porcelain as much like 
carved jade as possible. Both these things were accomplished; 
and by their accomplishment, the whole evolution of the potter’s 
art greatly advanced. 

A glaze new to China was the first to appear, the product, one 
suspects, of the search for a ;ade*like ware. This was lavender in 
many tones, and is usually described as being opalescent. The 
main factory for It was at Chun Chou in Honan, which produced 
also fine ware with monochrome glazes of olive, powder blue, 
and plum*juice red among others, all of which are known 
genetically as Chiin yao, that is ware made at Chiin. 

The glazes to make a pot look like jade did develop—they are 
referred to as oily, fatty, like congealed lard, slightly milky 
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clouded jelly, unctuifus, rich. Very smooth and rich to look at. 
they are as pleasing to haodJe^a quality recognised by the later 
Chinese, and by one of the Ch'iog Emperors in particular. Ch'ien 
Lur^. in whose collecdon were pieces on the bases of which was 
inscribed Mode for lAe Emperor Ch'ien Lung to fondle. Most 
celebrated of all the jade-tike wares are the celadons. 

In the East, once more, these wares are known under many 
names—lie q, for instance, which is the name of one of 
the places where they were manufactured; Yueh-yao, a special 
type of celadon made privately for the use cA the Princes of 
YUeb; to the Moslems they were Martahani, after the Gulf of 
Macaban, in Burma, whence they were shipped to Persia and 
the Middle EaK. There they were cherished, not alone, not 
even priioarily, for their ceramic qualities; but for the supposi* 
lion that they changed colour in the presence of poison. Un« 
happily for a multitude of caliphs and viriers. the supposition 
is oToneous; celadon remains its cbaracterisuc greeny-grey, even 
if (he cuouftah or kishkishat* it bolds U seasoned with seven 
sorts of venom; though it was probably this commendable 
property which prmopted SaUh-ed*Din. in 1170, to send forty 
pieces of celadon to his friend, Nur-ed-Din. Sultan of Damascus. 
Salah-ed-Din, is, of course, be whom in our lasy European 
manner we call Saladin. One of the reasons why we call this 
particular ware celadon, so the theory is advanced, is that the 
French Crusaders, who casie to hear of this gift, first, transferred 
the name of the giver to the gift, and then Frenchified it. 
Saladin. Oladon. 1 concede this is a rather remote explanation; 
it is, however, more acceptable to me than the other, often 
advanced in learned works, that the wares are called celadon 
after the shepherd-hero of a seveoieenth-ceacury French pastoral 
comedy, VAdrie, whose name was Celadon, and whose costume 
was grey-green in colour. 

However they received the name, many of these celadons have 

* b • delidoui fried meat dah. of tbe cluef cobpoosiU, epert 

from leen beef, ere onkim, peeder, end toaetoee. JTioWw to b a pastry, 
foede of e^uel quafitjtus of buner tad fieiur, tenibbed witb (hick choppM 

QUU, aad eraoge rytup. Both, liLe Boet Arab dhbes, ere Mcb • commis^ling 
of favours that e pcew c or tmo ccedd mdUy p«« a (hem uodeteoted. 
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found their way into modem European and American colleccioos. 
The Victoria and Albert Mu&cum in London has some pleasing 
jpecimem—a bowl, carved inside with a decoration of lotus 
flowers and buds; the carving, it is to be understood, done 
directly in the day before firing and glaring. Another of a like 
nature, carved on the outside with chrysanthemums- The Metro¬ 
politan Museum, in New York, is equally strong in this ware, as 
also are a good number of the major European collections. 

In the raptures induced by celadon, the many other Sung 
wares tend to be overlooked For twenty years, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, bowls and cups were made for the 
Emperor in a yellowish porcelain, which was often crackle-glazed 
duck egg blue. As in the T’ang period, there were stonewares 
magnificenUy painted, sometimes stencilled, in brown or black; 
painted decorations in white slip on brown earthenware bodies, 
and paintings of flowers and leaves, in much the same style as 
the black and brown underglaze, but on the glaze, in green and 
red. In the Victoria and Albert Collection there is a charming 
white stoneware headTcst, painted in pale brown with scrolls of 
leaves, and a large asymmetrical rock flanked on each side by a 
pair of Siberian reindeer. 

Tea was introduced into China from India towards the end 
of the T'ang period; by the Sung times, it was a noted drink 
among scholars, as was coflee in eighteenth-century England. The 
whole of the T'ang and Sung civilizations may be captured in a 
poem by Wang Tsi, which he sent with some tea to a friend 
who had introduced him to some fine poetry. Ch^r ami, m reiurn 
for reading Tsu-Chia-Liang's poems to me, here are some of the 
rarest tea-leaves, ^rown in the terrace-garden of the monastery 
close under Heaven’s Eye Mountain. Take a blue-crackled jar, 
and fill It with the spring water from the melting snow on the 
Eastern side of Souchan, heat it over a maple-twig fire until the 
water chuckles with delight, put the tea into one of your best 
cups, and cover it with a stjuare of old silk, »»til the whole 
room is perfumed with if, as the peonies perfume your garden 
in summer. Close your eyes, and sip your tea. You will fancy 
yourself to be already among the Immortals. 
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The likelihood is that the best cup &om which Wang Tsi's 
friend would drink this would be Chitn ytio, most 

frequently known by iu Japanese temsnoku, that is, the 

Eye of Heaton, although disputes sdll rage as to whether the 
word, which is the equivalent of the Chinese T'ien'inu shan, a 
place famous for its pottery, refers to (hat (own. or to a place 
of a similar name where the best tea was grown. Whichever it 
was. the temmoku ware remains the same: a grey or dark brown 
stoneware, glazed a rich blue^black, streaked with silver and 
brown, termed by tbe Chinese themselves, in their poetical 
fashion portrid^ plumage of har^s fur ware. These black cups 
and bowls were most hi|ddy cberiibed among the Tea>Masters 
of Japan. Before we may vdtness the hierarchical Tea Ceremony, 
however, we have to live both in Near and Far East through 
another Mongol conquest, heralded in China as early as tizy by 
the confinement of the Emperor Hui Tsung to the South of the 
River Yangise, and culminating in the inumphant foundation 
of the YUan Dynasty in China, in it7g. by KubUi Khan, brother 
to Hulagu Khan, who, twencyone years before, had sacked 
Baghdad, and secured the Mongol rule of Persia and Meso* 
potamia. 
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CHAPTER V 

Variations on a Therru of Blue 


Hulagu and KubUi, conquerors of Western and Eastern Asia, 
were both grandsons of Genghir Khan, greatest of Mongols, and 
true founder, chough not the first of his Une, of the Mongol 
Empire, which, at its most expansive, extended from the Medi« 
terranean to the China Seas, When reading of these times, it 
should be remembered that the YUan Dynasty of China, the 
IhKhan Dynasty of the Near East, and the Pathan Dynasty of 
India, are in fact, one and the same group. 

The immediate eifecc of an authority common to China, 
India, Pasia. and Syria, was that trade between the extremes of 
the Mongol Empire increased greatly, and speeded up. From 
the potter's angle, the demand for export ware, to be made in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Indian, and Singhalese tastes multiplied 
tremendously; while the Chinese potters were themselves thus 
exposed to a variety of ceramic forms unfamiliar to them, and, 
at the same time, readily enabled to import for their use 
materials unobtainable in their own land. Chief among these 
was cobalt blue, which, you may remember, the Persians had 
already used, but to little effect, as they could not control it. 
Chinese porcelain seems to be the ideal material for underglaxc 
painting in cobalt biuo^a fact which the Chinese would doubt* 
less have discovered for themselves, had not their native cobalt 
been adulterated, usually with manganese, so that when fired it 
turned a speckled greyish colour. The cobalt which they im¬ 
ported fiom Persia was pure, and, on the porcelain body, easy 
to control. 

Mohammedan blue, as the Chinese called the raw cobalt, had 
a long and perilous journey by camel and mule, along the over¬ 
land route, through Bokhara and Samarkand. Kirgbitia and 
the Mongolian plains, finally to reach the workshops of the 
Chinese potters. Bandits might steal it, who finding it useless to 
eat or to wear, would throw it away. Storms and winds might 
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dftpoU it; thieves take it to reeli clandestinely to unscrupulous 
potters; rascally merchants might fill the bags with earth. top> 
ping it only tvith pure cobalt. Small wonder the material 
became so precious to the Chinese potters, and this intell^eoce 
we have on the authority of the 7 ^ao shuo, a Chinese treadse 
on pottery and porcelain makii^-^tbat when a factory-director 
decided that a ^tcb of undcrgUre blue ware should be made, 
(WO of the most tnuted of the factory's decorators were chosen, 
the one given the small numba* of large ^eces. the other the 
greater number of small pieces, which together would fill one 
kiln, and each of the tvro allowed as much cobalt as he needed. 
Before the prototypes were fired, the amount of cobalt used by 
the two men vras calculated almost to the nearest grain. The 
other decorators were then given the fired articles as examples, 
an equivalent amount of cobalt to that used by one of the 
master'decoraim, and, with the same amount of Mohammedan 
blue, were expected to aaMnpUsb similar decorations of as deep 
a blue as the originals. 

The pieces, which are painted on a white ground, are the blue 
and white wares in which the Chinese have a tndidon from the 
early YUan days to the present. It may fairly be claimed for the 
Mongols, that so far os ceramics are concerned, without them, 
Blue and White vore, particularly the classic Blue and White 
of the following Ming Dynasty would have remained a dream 
unrealised. Because there are so nuay very fine copies of Yiian 
Blue and White ware, it is extremely difficult to date the early 
products of this sort There are two absolutely certain vases, 
dated iS$L io the David Collection, the history of which is fully 
documented from the day they were taken from (he kiln to the 
present; they are. however, the otdy two pieces for the entire 
fourteenth century. Exact dating becomes easier as the import of 
the ware to the Near East and thence to Europe, increased in 
volume, JO the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
especially in rwo great Near Eastern collections; that which was 
made by successive Turkish rulers, and is now in the Serai In 
Istanbul; and that which Shah Abbas the Great of Perna in i6i i 
presented to the Mosque at the Shrine of the Sheik Safi at 
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Ardcbil, which in recent year& has been removed lo Tehran. 

Blue and White ware was the Yuan potters’ chief claim to 
notice. They produced many oihexj besides, most in imitation 
of the earlier Sung wares* except for some under-glaie decorated 
brown pieces. These are much like the under glare blue in 
general character, but the use of the brown, comparatively com¬ 
mon. pigment, seems to have conferred upon the decorators a 
freedom of brush stroke dtat they could not permit themselves, 
at least in these earlier times, with the rare and expensive blue. 
! have in mind particularly a cream stoneware vase, in the Boston. 
U.S.A., Museum of Fine Arts, some seven or eight inches high, 
painted with the greatest panache in two tones of autumn-leaf. 
This vase, 1 should say, has sometimes been ascribed to the early 
Ming period rather than the YOan. While it is impossible to be 
categorical in such matters, the appearance of the vase, a trifle 
barbaric, would seem to argue in favour of a late Yuan, rather 
chan a more refined, less carefree, Ming, origin. 

Much that we know of Giinese potters under the Mongols 
we know because n Venetian patriot and ship’s commander was 
captured by the Genoese in the naval war of ispg between the 
two Italian city-states. The Venetian. Marco Polo, thought to 
while away his imprisonment, as do so many prisoners, by writing 
a book about those affairs which most interested him. Polo’s 
narrative was TravtU — ihrau^h kingdemi, provinces, and repons 
0/ ah parts of the Sast, with the most marvellous eharaeleristics 
of the peoples, especially of Armenia, Persia, India and Tartaiy. 
For many years he had been guest, favoured traveller, and 
ambassador to the great Kublai Khan. He had roved over a 
large part of Cathay, watching the people at their customary 
diurnal chores. Of the porcelain centre of Ting-chen, in the 
West of Fukien Province, he writes; Cups, botvis and dirhes of 
porcelain are fashioned there. A certain clay is collected, and laid 
in a great mound, exposed to wind, rain, and mn for thirty or 
more years, for all of which time it is left undisturbed. At the 
end of the time it is seasoned, and ready to be worked into the 
shapes of vessels. Afterwards such colours as they think fit are 
painted upon them; then they are baked in a furnace. So much 
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poreehin is sold in the city, tkel for a groet you con buy eight 
cups of the best quoiiiy poreeloin. 

In another place, be desoibes the ro<^ of a dty glistening; 
with gold in the duunce. Earlier commentators have taken this 
literally, and argued from it the great riches of Kublai’s Cathay. 
y/hae even if the streeu were not paved, the roofs were tiled, 
with gold. It seems much more likely that what Marco Polo was 
describing were the giaaed roof*tiles, often oi warriors or bcnevo> 
lent symbols, sec on the gables to fend off evil spirits. 

The transconuaentaJ traffic which brought cobait to Cathay 
was not one-way only. Although the Far East had no correspon* 
ding material with which to ffivour the Western Empire, it 
could, and did, influence actual decorative themes. Under strict 
Moslem rule. Near Eastern potters had been limited to geometric 
patterns for tile and bowl decoration, with a few animals and 
birds, and. very rarely, a human being frequendy painted to 
look as much like a plant as possible, to get past the eedesias* 
deal censors. The Mongols, however, who cared little for the 
nature of religious beliefs so long as a scrupulous respect was 
shown towards their pcdidcai rule, permitted the potters every 
natural form among their decoradona. U was only reasonable 
that the Moslem potters should take as their example the wares 
imported from China. So, towards the end of the Twelve Hun¬ 
dreds, there appears, especially on Persian wares, the leaves and 
flowers with which the YQan potters famUiarised their Near 
Eastern counterparts. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the renith of Persian ceramic 
production. Designs included people and animals, and a happy 
combinadon of these on bowls and tiles of hunters and the 
hunted, spiting pictures featured on the Minai ware made at 
Kayy. in combina docks of black, white, blue, green, purple, pink 
and brown over-glase colours, much rescmbliag the Syrian minia¬ 
tures painted on ivory of the same poiod. Althoi^h potters 
continued to work in Persia in the subsequent centuries, nothing 
new cor hner was produced by them than Minai ware, 
though they adapted to their own use cotain foreign techniques, 
particularly in relation to the architectural uses of ceramics. 
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Where, earlier, large areas of a wall were decorated with alma- 
fassets, MW the entire building inside and out was covered with 
tiles, chiefly of turquoise and periwinkle blue, but also in black, 
brown, leaf-green, and honey-yellow. For all this colouring, it is 
blue chat predominates; the three masterpieces of Persian tiled 
building, that is, the Tomb of Khudabanda Khan at Sultanieh 
(c. 1316), the Blue Mosque of Tabriz (c. 1450), and the Great 
Mosque of Isfahan (c. 1585), all being tiled chiefly in blue. 

The Isfahan mosque was built by direction of Shab Abbas, he 
who made the presentation of bis immense collection of Chinese 
Blue and White to the Safi Shrine at Ardebil. It was in his reign 
that another subsidiary to the tile industry came to perfection. 
This was wall-pictures, made by making a panel of many plain 
tiles, and then painting a picture upon it. One of the most 
beautiful of these is to be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Collection, portraying a garden of cypresses, in the shade of 
which sits a Princess, attended by ten serving-women, proffering 
cups of sherbet and trays of sweetmeats. 

Our chronology has been somewhat stretched by these refer¬ 
ences to Shah Abbas, who ruled Persia from 1567 to i6t8. It 
must remain that way a little longer, while we examine briefly 
the products of the Turkish factories. The Turks are adepts In 
the arts of metal-working; pottery is truly not their metier. Yet, 
under the tutonhip of the Persians, whose almost every ware they 
imitated, they made some quite fine pieces. In cbe fourteen hun¬ 
dreds, factories were opened at Isnik and Kutahia. The chief 
distinction between Turkish and Persian wares is that much of 
the Persian blue decoration is replaced in Turkish wares by red. 
Blue or red, the decorations on Turkish pottery are of three 
main kinds; leaves with stems and saolls; arabesques, abstract 
in nature, made under the influence of strictly orthodox Moham¬ 
medanism; and flowers—used in two different ways—-first on a 
backing of green or blue scales, or more often, drawn from life, 
pinks, tulips, roses, hyacinths, on a plain ground- The tulip was 
known in Jacobean England, as the Turk's Capj and the 
hyacinth, of which, an English gardener of that age wrote there 
are about halfe an hundred sorts, some like little bells or slarres, 
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Others liks unto UttU bottles or pearles, both while and blew, 
sky^loured and blush, and some storlike of tnony pretty formes, 
and all to give delight to them that wUl be curious to observe 
them, U a native of Turkish gardens. 

Tiles were as raueh used in Turkey as in other parts of the 
Near East: particularly renowned for their decorations are the 
Mou^ue at Scutari, the Mosque of Sinan, at Adrianople, and 
(he Turbe of the Muradiya at Brusa. In the sixteen hundreds 
dishes large and fine, were made with the characteristic Turkish 
red replaced by a very bright purple. Formerly, these dishes were 
attributed to a Damascus factory, but evidence points to their 
having been made at Isnik. rather than in Syria.” There was 
also, at this time, a vogue in Anatolia for earthenwares decorated 
in panels of white itendlled in the bitie, and ordinary Blue and 
White ware. 

We have taken these Near Eastern potteries to the end of their 
significant development; in Europe, new forms and new tastes 
preponderated: in the Far East, the Ming potters manifested 
those skills by the exerdse of which they were to dominate 
ceramic history for the three centuries of that prosperous Empire; 
Turkish and Persian pottery stagnated, and was eclipsed by the 
twin ascendancies of East and West. The Far Eastern states less 
directly under Mongol rule, hosrever, succeeded in perfecting 
earthenwares, stonewares, and even some rather rough types of 
porcelain, peculiar to themselves. 

Siamese pottery owed io origin to Chinese craftsmen, live 
hundred of whom were commanded lO Sawankalok, his capital 
city, by the mjd*fourieenth century King. Phra Roang. He 
brought them to Siam primarily to fashion celadons, theorising 
that it was cheaper to import potters than to import wares from 
China. It was unf^unate that the Siamese materials were mudi 
inferior to chose to which the Chinese potters were accustomed, 
so chat their watery, hile^green glases, applied over a grey stone* 
ware, were not the unqualified success (or which His Siamese 
Majesty had hoped. This influx of Yuan talent however brought 

• Since this ch^ler wta wnlttn. Mr. Anbur Laoe hM wi i y oe w d this theory with 
much iocootrovertible evidence, io tsS^L I m ie PtOey (nba). 
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with ic Other compensadorw, The Chinese instructed the Sawan- 
kalok potters in the use of underglare pigments; and they went 
on, in despite of a total lack of cobalt, to make some excellent 
Black and White wares. They also fashioned boxes, the lids of 
which were often carved with flowers like Sung bowls, but glazed 
a deep brown, this lid decoration frequently being combined 
with underglare painting on the boxes thcmselves- 

Geladons were attempted also in Indochina, with as little 
success as in Siam, except that in the seventeenth century the 
Indo Chinese potters prinked out the watery glare with a painted 
decoration in bright blue. Korea too, under the Dynasty from 
which its name is derived, the Korai (9S4-0159S), made its own 
celadons, in body and glare more like the Chinese, but in shape 
entirely different. The glazes too, though rich, have a tendency 
towards blu^grcy rather than grey-green. And very frequeniJy, 
Korean celadons are decorated in a way in which no others are— 
namely, the decoration is Indsed In the body before glazing, and 
these indsions filled with white and black clay. The whole piece 
was then celadon-glazed. These inlaid wares are usually known 
by the Japanese name of Mishima, which has now come to apply 
to all Korean black and white pottery, but originally designated 
one sort only, a columned alternating black and white Inlay, in 
which the Japanese saw a likeness to the black and white 
columns of characters of which the almanacks published at 
Mishima were composed. 

There is a brand of Mishima, always inlaid only in white, 
which is specially prized in Japan, as much for its glaze, an 
exquisite pearl-grey, as for its decoration. Similarly prized was 
another ware potted In Korea during the early years of the Yi 
Dynasty—the ruling house in Korea from 1398 up till 1910— 
roughly shaped gritty grey-yellow bowls with a crackle-glaze, 
introduced into his homeland by Emperor Hideyoshi. The 
Koreans, finally, in the sixteen hundreds, did attempt a porce¬ 
lain of thdr own; but this is not of much other than historical 
interest, being comparatively coarse, and dirty-white glaze being 
often grossly bubble<rackled, a peculiarity said by some to add 
charm to the ware, but which I, frankly, find repellent. 
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Korea, both frora its physical poddon. attached to the Mon¬ 
golian mainUnd. jutting out towarcts the many islands which 
roahe up the Kingdom of Japan, and culturally, was the connect* 
ir^ link between China and Japan. From China via Korea came 
the equipage for the Tea Ceremony (ehanoyu) which was the 
most marked single infiuence on the endre history of Japanese 
ceramics. It was because the Tea^Masiers considered porcelain 
too ardhcial a material for their purposes that Japanese porce¬ 
lain was so late in developing—the earliest being tlse Hizen 
ware made br Gorodayil Go Shonrui in 1500—while their 
demand for imported stonewares became so great chat in 1115 a 
potter, who afterwards assumed the work*name TdahirQ, together 
with DSyen, a Zen Buddhist priest, went to China to learn stone* 
ware manufacture as there practised. On his return to Japan, with 
a supply of Chinese clays, T6shir6 began to make the first 
Japanese ari*ware. as distinct from the domestic wares which 
had, of course, been potted there for many centuries before this 
lime. 

In (he West, it is too often assumed that the Japanese Tea 
Ceremony is a mid aftemoon get*iogeiber, a trifle prolonged and 
more formal perbap, but essentially akin to the English habit 
of pausing bom work, gossiping with one's friends, and refresh* 
ing oneself. Nothing could bt less true. The mediaeval Japanese, 
like the modem Englishman, if he wanted a few friends in to 
tea, would invite them, and serve tea as we would, in cups, 
though the Japanese ones would be without handles. The 
chenoyu, on the contrary, is a ritual not lightly to be entered 
upon. It was a formal savouring of tea as a symbol of Heaven's 
bounty, a sort of Zen Buddhist and Taoist Harvest'Home cele* 
bradon, with an overtone of a Mass of Thanksgiving. 

The ceremony took place in a room big enough at most for 
only five persons; and conscrucced in a vQy different not only 
from any building we io the West know, but also different from 
the commonplace domestic architecture of Japan, The tiny room 
was the nucleus of a unit, consisting of an anteroom, where tlit 
tea equipage was kept until needed, a distant porch (machioi) 
in which the guests waited (heir summons to the suAiyo or tea- 



6 . Uro and cow. (Chinese stoneware) Horizontal ribbed 
decoration under ivory glaze. Sung dynasty, a.o. 960 — 1280 . 
(Sytbiey L. Moss, £sq.). 



7 . Tripod Koro. (Chinese porceiaio) Bluc-green crackle-glan. 
SuDg dynasty. a.d. 960 — 1280 . {Sy^yL. Mws, Esg.). 






9. Dish. (Chinese porcelais) Decorated to five colours (vu t'sai) 
with (be Eight Immoruls. Ming: Wan Li period. a.d. 1573— 
1619. (Sy<bieyL.M<m.Esq:^^ 



10. Dish. (English SHpware) The Lion and ihe Unicorn. 
Thomas Tofl. c. 1660. (Trustees. V. d A. Museum). 



II. Pair of triple gourd vaees. (Chi&cse porceUin) Incised 
decoration under blue^green ceUdoo glaze. Tbe pit ormolu 
mounts are European, in Louis XV style. K'ang Hsi period. 
A.D. 1662—1722. (SySiey L Moss. Esq.). 



13. English faience. Lambeth **Bjue>Dash*’ Chargers. King 
William III. C, 1690. {Arnold T. Pagt, Esq.), 





14. Female dog of Foh, with cub. (Cbioese porceUio) She has 
a Shou character upon her forehead, and is mounted on a 
pUoth with leaf'Shaped reserves, AU enamelled la many 
colours (Famille Verte). K’ang H$i period, a.d. 1662—1722. 
(Sydney L. Moss, Bsq~). 
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room proper, and a path which led from the porch to the tea* 
room. This path, o^ien only z few feet in length, was symbolic 
of the hrst suge of medi cation, the removal of one's mind from 
the everyday and the mundane. If a samurai, the guest would 
leave his sword outside the for no suggestion of violence 

must mar the cer em ony, The entrance to the tea*room was never 
more chan a few feet high, so that each entrant must learn 
humility and equality, unable as he is to come in more grandly 
than the ocher. 

The hose entered last, having already set the iron kettle to 
boil, and arranged in it small pieces of metal which rang with a 
sound suggestive of a storm among bamboos, the sea breaking 
upon a distant shore, or the autiuxin wind in the forest. There 
were no seats, only a mat for each guest, and no ornaments, save 
for one object, a bowl, a jar, a piece of jade, an andent bronte, 
brought in for the handling and admiration of the guests, Since 
it was considered chat no two objects should be of the same 
colour, vari'Coloured stonewares were preferred to more uniform 
porcelain for the chau/an, the tea'bowls from which the guests 
would drink; the chatsubo or jar for keeping teadeaves: the 
chair or pot for tea-powder, which was often the choice of 
Japanese Tea-Masters; the kogo, or incense box; and the koro 
or censer. Before drinking, each piece, and particularly the 
ehawan, were passed round for silent admiration. They were 
chosen for their age, the beauty of their body and glaze, their 
comfortable touch, and, in later centuries. fOT their history—' 
much as a bibliophile collects association copies, a Tea Master 
would be proud to possess a bowl once used by a great Master 
of the past. 

By the Japanese, It was not considered polite to drink more 
chan two bowls of tea; unlike the earlier Chinese whose rather 
voracious habits were summarised by a T'ang poet— With ihs 
first bowl 2 moisten my lips; the second is my boon companion; 
the third plumbs my heart to discover there a million poems; 
with the sweat induced by the fourth cup, all my life's miseries 
flow out of me; with the fifth, I am made sinless, and with the 
sixth 2 become immortal. With the seventh' ah' a seventh 2 
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can not take . . . This smacks nch«r of the grossness of Dr. 
J<^son's OcddenuJ «^cccnih*ceprury usce-^/ am a hardened 
and shamelev tea drinker^ roho for tvenly years diluted his 
meals xaith only the infusion of the fascinatijig plant; who with 
tea amused the einnin^ with tea solaced the midnight, and with 
tea welcomed the morning. 

In Japan, the bowls were as much to be admired as the lea 
they contained. Toshiro, with whom we bad jusc returned from 
China, made four different types of c^otcoa^ighospocted upon 
dark glares; dark-spotted on pale glaaes; a twice-glared—once 
brovm, once b]ack^<oarse yellow earthenware; and purple in¬ 
cense burners and bowls. As the tea-cult spread in Japan, the 
calls upon potteries for these "wild" wares, with the glare seem¬ 
ing to grow on them like moss upon a rock, rough bark upon a 
tree, feathers on a paroridge, fur upon a hare, assumed gigantic 
proportions. About 1400 , a kiln was built at Imbe, fifteen feet 
wide and one bandied and twenty feet Img. When it was Elled 
with the wares which usually fired red, though once occasionally 
it was the custom to make blue ware instead, the firing began. 
For sixty days and ni^ts the fires of this colossal oven had to 
be kept at an even temperature; a further two months had to 
pass to allow for cooling before the kilr> was opened, on a day 
which was observed by all in the district as the year's chief 
holiday. 

The Tea Masters themselves took a hand in stoneware manu¬ 
facture. commissiooing wares of their own design. Shino, a 
celebrated ehajin of the late fifteenth century, had made a set of 
chunky, coarse, hand-thrown bowls, with a bubbled, treacly 
glare. A century later Raku—given name, which means 

Contentment, by the Emperor Hideyoshi, who imported the 
Korean wares for his Imperial use -made by hand pots famous 
to this day. which had a scraped saiiace and were glased in 
several tones of a angle colour, now white, now black, sometimes 
red, sometimes green, sometimes sandy yellow. These were fired 
for two hours at mosL and then removed the kiln with a 
pair of long-armed pincers. The pincers frequently marked a 
piece on removal. F<ff even thi& exmneous decoradon a public 
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grew, who compared sires and shapes of tong*marks, and happily 
collecied hasami-yaki, pincer*warc, as they rather obviously styled 
it. Contemporary with Raku was the Tea Master Furuta 
Shigeyoshi, who had made at ^Jarumi stxty^x teadeaf jars for 
himself and his pupils. Each differed from all the others, being 
shaped asymetricaily, and glazed and painted almost brutishly in 
mixed colours 

Most celebrated of all chawan were the work, in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century, of three potters; two Koreans, 
Hachizo and his son. and a Japanese, by name ^rashi Jizaemon. 
These three turned their bowls upon wheels, and glared the 
wonderful shapes so produced every shade of autumnal russet 
and brown. Their wares they called Enshu-Takatori-yaki, Enshu 
being a Prince and celebrated Tea Master, Takacori in Chikuzen 
being the town where their kilns were situated, Eruhu-Takalori- 
yaki is a phiase which still will bring a pleasured smile to the 
Ups of any connoisseur of stoneware. 

Four hundred years separate Toshiro from Hachizo. four 
centuries of uniniorupted stoneware tradition in Japan. In 
Europe too, for the same period, and. more or less, at the same 
period, a stoneware arid earthenware continuum was being 
maintained. It Is. in fact, upon Marco Polo's Europe we must 
now turn our gaze. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Owl Jugs, Moiolka, Tht Mtdia, and SlatU Corits 


Marco ?olo w« had l«ft in a Genoese prison, dictarii^ his 
Souvinirs du tgmps perdu to a feUow'Oapdve. The condition of 
bis owner of It^y, each state altemaidy warring upon and 
imeasiiy alJytng with its neighbours, was, in miniature, the con* 
dition of all £iir(^. Crusaders marched and countermarched. 
When Christian wearied ol ^tng upon Saracen, Christian 
butchered Christian with a treble fervour—Orthodox French* 
raen against the Albigenses; Esglishman murdered Englishman, 
seeking thus to determine, in theory, who should rule England; 
in practice, who should be priril^e^ to exiwt the most from 
the long*su£ering English folk—Eing Henry 111 and his syco* 
phaniic Pot levin relatives, or ^mon de Monifort and his fellow 
Barons. The issue was decided by the defeat and death of Mont* 
fort in tsdg. a defeat for which the gross disobedience of orders 
by Montforts son was duefiy respon»ble . . . Here, my iriends, 
is an end shmtld teaeh We are Iwt, England is lost, 

because my son vould not obey my rule, who thought to rvie 
wiser than England’s kirtgf 

Less ibaji twenty years after that massacre, the French in 
Sidly, were to a man, wiped out; In revenge for their 
brutality towards the peasantry. Fourteen years more, and Eng* 
land is at war with ScoOancL A decade passes, and Swiss and 
Austrian make war upon one anoiher-^-the Swiss insuTreccionists 
being led by William Tell. And soon, the greed of the English 
Kings for the Crown of France, would spark oS the war which 
is written into history as that ot the Hundred Years. Only in 
what we know as Germany, did the phlegmatic Northerners 
decide to profit by thU strife, and become traders to all the 
known w<vld of their time. Their routes, transcending all 
fronders, are curious to the modem eye, curious and enviable, 
for trade was its own passport; and merchants and their agents 
moved freely, hy sea from Riga, Danzig, Scralsuod, Lubcck and 
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Hamburg, to Amsterdam, London, and King’s Lynn—for Lynn 
was then the chief of England’s harbours. From Alexandria, 
Antioch, Trebizond and Constantinople came ships to Venice, 
Genoa, and Marseilles. These in their turn were webbed to* 
gether, and joined, by the overland routes—to Antioch came 
Arabs. Mongols and Russians from Tashkent, Samarkand. Merv, 
and Baghdad: to Riga from Azov and NiJni'Novgorod, Venice 
was joined to Ldbeck by way of Innsbruck, Augsburg, and 
Nuremburg: Marseilles to Lyons, Troyes, and Bruges; Genoa 
and Lyons, via Milan to Venice; and Maneilles also, by the 
rivers Rhone and Rhine, to all the Northern German and Baltic 
ports, by way of Lyons, Basle, Mainz, and Cologne. With so 
much trade at their command, the German merchants grew 
greatly prosperous; and where man prospers, pottery takes on 
something of the riches of those for whom It is made. 

As Germany, centuries later, was to take the lead in the pro* 
duction of porcelain in Europe, so in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it was Germany which took the lead in the making of 
stonewares. Ordinary earthenware pots, were, of course, made all 
over Europe; monasteries would produce the costrels—pilgrim 
jars—for itinerant religious—sometimes these were pleasing in 
appearance more than it usual in such wares, being marbled 
light russet and green; and tiles were made in quantity for many 
purposei^iecoraied in relief, impressed, incised, inlaid, and, 
most often with a picture painted on them in contrasting slip, 
or, less frequently, a coat of arms. But only in Germany was 
there a consistent and uninterrupted development of one son of 
ware. German stoneware was peculiar to the country, being made 
of pipeclay found chiefly in the lands bordering the Rhine, so 
that the centres of the industry were naturally enough the large 
mediaeval towns built upon that beautiful river — Mainz. 
Cologne, Coblenz. The clay was given only a single firing, and 
sah*glazed. 

The beauty of ihb process is its simplicity. When the kUn 
is at its greatest heat, handfuls of salt are thrown into the 
fire. The rising vapours include soda, which joins together 
with the clay surface of the pots, to produce a very hard glaze 
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Similar to sodium siticaie; a substance indeed, <^en called soda- 
^lass in the older texts. 

HisioricallVj the oldest and most h^ilj organised o£ German 
stoneware (rteinzeu^ fact<mes was located at Siegburg. It was 
certaicdy w»ksng before the banning of the fourteenth cen* 
tury, aJthoi^ it did not reach its greatest importance for about 
a hundred years. In 1400 the Guild of Master-Potters was one of 
the most induendal in the city. In addition to the usual rules 
for apprentices journeymen, there were several special pro¬ 
visions. No youth m%ht become an appiendce'potter unless he 
was the Intimate son of a full memb^ of the Guild. No potiei 
might operate mc^ than sixteen kilns, no matter how many 
assistants be had; for it was acknowledged that supervision of 
more than that number by one master was certain to be inade* 
quaie, and therefore, that the quality of his wares would suffer. 
For the same reason, the master working on lus own was 
restricted to nine kilns only. Further, and again fm* the same 
reason—the preservation of quality —00 work was to be done 
other than in daylight: and then, only between the first day of 
Lent, and St. Maidn's Day, that is lace March or early April to 
November tich. Under such a r^me the stoneware industry of 
Siegboig flourished for more chan two hundred years, until, in 
1639 . the dry was pillaged by a Swedish army. To avoid the 
invaders, the potters removed ihdr kilos to Alienrath: but even 
after the threat of Swedish domination had passed, and they bad 
returned home, the Guild never comj^etely regained its disci¬ 
pline over its members: in any event the iniuative had passed, 
by this late date, to other countries. 

Other places had early shown signs of attempting to keep up 
with German devdopments—one of our chief evidences for this 
is a most romantic tale mediaeval Fiance. Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, and brother of King C3)acles VI of France, being given 
exceedin^y unto women as the chronicler has it. had, in the 
absence of his cousin, John, Duke of Burgoyne, on the King's 
business in Hungary, used his cousin cf Bourgonges wife tQO 
fAmiliarly. The youi^ lady seems oot to have been over*troubled 
by these atiendoos, and gave the Duke of Orleans her picture 
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as a keepsake, which the braggart Orleans left on display when 
entertaining her husband. He, who was already Orleans' political 
and courtly rival, now had more immediate grounds for des¬ 
patching the fellow. A Webs ter‘like drama followed but with 
real persons as hero and villains. Duke John persuaded eighteen 
disaffected persons in his entourage, each of whom had some 
grudge against Orleans, to band together against him. The 
brother of one of the compirators, a Groom of the Queen’s Bed* 
chamber, told Orleans, visiting his siiter*in*law, who was in 
child'bed, chat the Xing wished to sec him on urgent business. 
Attended only by two Esquires and the usual pages with torches, 
suspecting nothing. Orleans went out into the Paris night—and 
hts death: for the conspirators were hidden in a courtyard by 
which he must pass. Hee criei out: / am the Duke of Orleons. 
And they answer: It is you we seeKe for. They double their 
blowes with such violence, as they beate him down, and cleave 
his head, so as the braines lay scattered upon the pavement . . . 
Such was the xnolent death of Louis, Duke of Orleans, traitor¬ 
ously adds the Royalist chronicler, for Orleans was the King's 
brother and heir-apparenc, traitorously slatne at Paris by John, 
Duke of Bourgongne, the twenty date of November in the yeere 
of OUT Lord Z 407 . With the macabre humour to be found among 
mediaeval nobility, his widow, Valencia, perhaps to symbolise 
the brains spilled from the cloven skull, chose as her emblem 
from (hat day forward an earthenware pot, cracked and lying 
upon the ground, all the water run from it, and the motto Pius 
ne m'esl rien —All is lost. 

The lead in the manufacture of stonewares, for all this sym* 
bology. was still with Germany. Cologne, from a very early date, 
had three separate stoneware factories, all of which were at (beir 
best in the middle ii)O 0 *s. The Eigelstein factory at Cologne did 
not make very exciting stoneware—but the glaze which its 
potters perfected make its later wares noteworthy'^ hne ehesc* 
nut brown. The best of all Cologne’s pottery was made at the 
factory in the Kombdienstrasse—which specialised in Greybeard 
jugs, the bodies of which were almost spherical in shape. They 
derived their nickname from the mould^ decoration of a man’s 
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long'bearded hct which was applied (o the spout or handle ot 
the jug;. The Greybeards, in fact, cmphause the real importance 
of German stonewares in ceramic history. The deceptions being 
like those on Roman pottery, moulded, were of very little signi¬ 
ficance, as to make them all that was required was a good mould. 
But the shapes, wheel*ihrowu, and immediately in control of 
the potter, were genuinely original, and unimitated. 

In the (ate i 500 *s, the town of Raeren took the lead, having 
at work there, simultaneously, two potters of genius, Baldem 
Mennickem and Jan Emexu. Meonickem excelled as a creator of 
new shapes particularly he favoured tall, oval Jars and jugs. 
Emens, however, was probably superior: for not only did he 
create new shapes, on which he at first concentrated his great 
talents; but, under the sdmulus of Mennickem's rivalry,* he 
began <Teating new moulds for the applied decoration—moulds 
which were used and copied by the Rhineland potters for half 
a century and man after his death around the year 1600 . Having 
pressed decorative problems to the absolute limtu of ceramic 
ingenuity, and solved evoy one in the pocess, the restless Emens 
decided to change the whole character of Raeren stoneware by 
substituting for the customary brown ot grey glazes, a blue glaze 
on a grey body. Of German mediaeval wares these are. to my 
view, the happiest. 

Others favour one ^ the two remaining mediaeval German 
products—Hafner ware, a son of earthenware: or the dn-glazed 
wares, chief among which are the Owl Jugs. Hafner ware was 
mainly made at those places where earthenware stoves were 
made, and were compounded of exactly the same materiaL This, 
as can be imagined, was heavy. daiK and Gothick to a degree. 
The chief manufacuny of Ha^er ware in North Germany was 
centred on the vast Hanseatic League pon of Lubeck. In the 
19 $ 9-45 war, this dty was the headquarters d the Axis submarine 
fleet; much of it was destroyed in consequence of the attendant 
Anglo-American bombings. However, other mediaeval North 
German does remain; and the best desmpdon that one may 
give of Hafner ware is that given by Hannover, who, as a Dane 
was very familiar with Gothic architecture, chat in Ldbeck, stove 
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decoration matched architecture more or less exacdy. Because 
Liibeck was the chief Hanseatic port, its architectural influence 
spread wherever the Leag;ue’s depots were to be found, which 
means almost all the North German Atlantic and the Baltic 
Coasts, not only of Germany, but of Poland, and what were once 
Lithuania and Estonia. No distinction was made between 
churches, castles, and baronial halls, and mostly they were built 
of brick. If the reader can imagine the front of Rouen Cathedral. 
01 ' the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, or the Barbican at Cracow, 
but fashioned in miniature, and glazed in earthenware instead of 
stone or brick, he will have a fair idea of what a Liibeck stove 
looked like. If, by a further edon of the imagination, he can 
transfer the general quality, texture, and decoration from a 
large stove to smaller domestic ware, then he will have a notion 
of Hafner ware jugs, ewers, and tankards. 

At the same time as LUbeck was the North German centre of 
this pottery, further South its manufacture was centred on 
Nuremburg. Lest it be thought that the architectural comparison 
is exaggerated, it should be said that what are considered the 
best of Nuremburg's Hafner ware jugs are divided into separate 
comparimenti by moulded earthenware ridges, just as the facade 
of a Gothic cathedral Is divided by columns; and, to pursue the 
architectural analogy, niches were hollowed out In the body of 
the jug, pillared arches fashioned round the edges, and fat, 
Rhenish'Swilling peasants, modelled in earthenware, placed in 
these niches, like saints in shrines. A pewter lid frequently com* 
pletes these monuments to abysmally gross taste. 

In the same playful vdn, are the Nuremburg Owl Jugs, 
though these have at least a certain charm about them, a rugged 
grandeur which is totally foreign to the Hafwkeramic. They 
have also, the merit of scarcity; being tin*glazed. a process little 
used In late Gothic and early Renaissance Germany, as the 
essential tin-enamel had to be imported from France or Italy, 
and was. therefore, rather costly. They are not so pleasing as 
the Staffordshire Owl Jugs and Teapots of two centuries later; 
but some have a cheerful owlish appearance; though even in 
this respect the Rhineland potters had often insufEcient taste 
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to prevent their pluming the bird, or whatever is the ceramic 
equivalent of gilding the lily. For there is. or was uotil recently, 
in the Schloismuseum in Bctlin a jug in the shape of an owl 
with a portrait oi William Tell painted upon the unfortunate 
aeature’s back. 

These dn-gUud wares were, in composition, very similar to 
the maioiica of Italy. MaioUca is a term which requires some 
explanation. Maicra, the largest of the Balearic Islands, in tire 
Mediterranean the coast of Spain, was the shipping point for 
tin*glared wares from Moorish Valencia, en route for Pisa, by 
which dty they were imported into Italy. In time, as the Chinese 
celadons had taken their Middle Eastern name from the port 
whence they were despatched, so the Italians called »>>i< Moorish 
tin^laze after the island—Maiorca ware, or mojoiica. In France, 
the same wart is known as faence, whidi came about in this 
manner. From the early 1300 ’s, Italian potters made their own 
maiolica, instead of imputing it from Spain, and. in their turn, 
expected their ware to France The dud Xulian dty to produce 
these expert wares, was Faenra, which in its turn gave its name, 
Frenchified, both to its own wares, and the French ciD*glazed 
ware made in UDitadon of iL The French faience industry we 
shall consider in a later chapter. Now we must look at the early 
part of Italy's output of tbit extremely interesting f or m of 
pottery. 

The earliest mmolice was almost exclusively domestic ware, 
and not very exadog. Often, the taller paeces such as jugs were 
only dn-glaaed for rather more than half their height, the re* 
maioder of the piece being leadglared; and these, it must be 
said, are the most pleasing, with the opaque tin«glaze. on which 
is sometimes a deemdon in purple and green, and the 

red clay body showing through the transparent lead-giaze on the 
neck and should^ of a jar or p^. Once the Italian potters had 
mastered the new skill, however, the maic^ica industry divided 
into cwo v^ distinct branches—a manufacture of great quan¬ 
tities of plates, disha, bowls, all ibe usual ublewares: and 
simultaneously, a smaller output d, what can only be termed 
collecton' pieces—fashioned for rich patrons, and made to hang 
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on the walls. These latter were commissioned by the Renaissance 
nobles, in much the same way as a tycoon would now commission 
an artist to paint a number of canvasses co decorate his home. 
Although this feature of maiolica working was not fidly devel* 
oped until the High Renaissance, nevertheless, as early as 1400, 
the division was evident in the Florentine factories, where two 
different types of maiolica were to be found, one predominantly 
green, the other predominantly blue. In the Mus^e C^ramique 
at Rouen is a dish which links both styles>>>it portrays Adam 
and Eve, dressed in the mode of a Florentine lady and gentleman 
of 1400, surrounded by brute Creation: Man, Woman, and 
Beasu being painted on a red ground in bright green: the 
circumambient air being sprigged with blue motifs. 

By the beginning of the j 500’s, Faenaa was established as 
chief distribution centre, although it had already passed its peak 
as a maiolica factory city. In iu heyday, however, It had produced 
some very excellent pieces. The English are very fortunate in 
(heir larger public collections of pottery; in particular, the V. 

A. has. in the Salting bequest, one of the hnest assemblies of 
Facnra pieces known—many dishes with satyrs, figures, and 
masks, painted upon them, and some superb examples of the 
decoration known as biancd sopra burned that is, white on while, 
(he cold, brilliant, white enamel painted on the creamy*white 
surface of the glaze. 

Of the maiolica potter's methods we know much, thanks to a 
Renaissance commentator named Cipriano Piccolpasso, who des* 
cribes all the processes vividly in his Three Bocks 0/ the Poller's 
Art. He tells first where are the best places to obtain clay, and 
how it must be treated before it can be worked. Then he gives 
the names for the different shapes and wares-^these are most 
picturesque—’there are the sclieri a fongo or fungus sails, which 
is to say, mushroorjfshaped saJt<ellars: scudelU da donna di 
parte, jars for women in childbirth, which were made up of 
many parts, with a lid, and the purpose of which, 1 fear, still 
remains obscure to me: piatti eon fondo, dishes with depth, 
deep-bottomed confection dishes: and bronzi, which, as their 
name implies, were wares made in the pattern of metal ones. 
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The coethod of produdng ihe «rare is set out suge by suge. 
First the piece is shaped ud fired. The burned clay—biscuit^s 
then covered with da-«iiaffle(. which forms a ground for the 
coloured decorations, blue, yellow, gre en , and white, which are 
painted on as soon as the un^namei is dry. When they too, are 
dry. the piece is fired for a second time. Then the whole was 
lead-glazed, and put into the kiln Ujt the final glost-firing. Besides 
the clours mentioned, there is a rare but brilliant red. There is 
a potter known to Piccolpasso, Maestro Ceodo of Ugobio, who 
dnu his maioUca with a ruby lustre. 

The collectors' pieces are of many kinds, he says, and are often 
to be found with holes bored in the base to faciliute hanging. 
He includes, in what we may term useless wares, a particular 
kind of piaito con fondo, the tondino, which would be sent by a 
galUnt to his curreoe inamorata, filled with candied flowo: 
petals, or some simiJar delicacy. At the bottom of the dish would 
be found some love emblem. A flirtadous agncnna would have 
some dozen or score of the toTtdini on display, to stimulate 
rivalry, and cncouragcr Us aiUres. 

The decondon of makdica Is usually by brush—the majority 
of brushes are made of donkey-hair; but for detail and very fine 
work, he avers, nothing is mperiw to a mouse-whisker brush. 
The actual decoradon could be of many sons—amatory, perhaps, 
with scone Iqve-motto, and a pOTtrait of the beloved; military, 
with drums and trumpets, cannons and halberds, pikes and 
swords—a favourite theme at the deccmors of Urbino; f^ated, 
like those of Genoa. Urbino, Venice; landscaped, as those 
of Gezioa and Castel Dtzrance: historical—tltat is, figures in a 
landscape, as almost every maiolica factory in Italy. 

The individual decoiadons applied by each dcy to its maiolica 
provide one of the surest means by which we are able to discin* 
guish the wares of one factory frmn another. The Medici family, 
whose patronage of the earliest pcrcelain fiictcEy in Europe we 
shall shortly consider, possessed a large maiolica factory at 
CafEaggiolo, the ware from which was readily recognisable from 
the fact that the decoration, again only in the centre, is always 
a very thickly laid-on electric blue, which has itself been decora* 
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lively scratched to reveal the white beneath, with some blunt 
object, most probably the handle of the painter’s brush. One of 
clie most curious o£ Cafta^olo dishes is in the V. & A., and 
portrays a maiolica decorator at work, observed by two people, 
probably his patrons, believed to be Pier Xra ncesco dc' Medici 
and his betrothed Maria Soderini. 

Characterisdc of Siena ware were, primarily, it colours. These 
include a blue so deep that it appeared black; Sienese brown, a 
shade or two browner than straw; and a broiue*green. The 
collectors’ dishes and plates have exceptionally wide rims, darkly 
decorated borders, and very small centre pieces, in which the 
poraait or ^uie is almost always edged with blue shadow. A 
further peculiarity of Sienese ware is the star, spot, and stylised 
flower patterns painted in orange and blue on the backs of these 
pieces. The flowers and stars have a cross-hatching very remiais* 
cent in style of the pen-and ink drawings of the contemporary 
British “primitive," Scoctie Wilson, whose work caused a con¬ 
siderable commotion in London in the late 1940s. 

Casiel Durante, on the other hand, where there was a maiolica 
factory for the best part of two centuries, only very occasionally 
decorated the back of a piece. The speciality of the Castel 
Durante potters was trophies, painted on the ware in a grey- 
olive which no other Italian facce^ ever succeeded in producing. 
Sometimes they did use flgure subjects; but invariably a distinc¬ 
tion was made^hose pieces with ornament only being given a 
pale grey border, those with figures bordered in yellow. 

The wares of both Deruta and Rimini were in the common 
maiolica colours, green, blue, and yellow, though Deruta’s chief 
claim to attention is its lustre ware, especially a sheened mother- 
of-pearl, which was that cit/s speciality. The rulers themselves 
of some of the dty states were not satisfied alone to patTonise 
the potters; Kccolpasso tells of Alfonso I of Ferrara that he both 
protected the pottery and worked there himself, perfecting an 
exceedingly fine white enamel, known as bianco di FerraTo. Of 
all these states. Florence, under the benevolent autoaacy of the 
Medici is the most famous. Its maiolica in the early period is 
relatively undistinguished, being painted in purple and green. 
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colours f^ionablc also ac Oirieto: but that pottery waa pare o^ 
cultured Florentine life may be argued from a passage in the 
Dialogo delie SeUezze dtlU I>onne c^ Agnolo Fireozuola the 
Florentioe, a wholly vcrldly improper treaiiae to have been 
composed by a cleric, as Hreniut^ was. It must have been 
written aroimd the year i5eo, although It did oot appear in 
print undl 1548, a year or cwo after its author’s death. In ex* 
pounding the Renaissance theory of Beauty, he uses many homely 
examples; and when he comes to the iotso, and bow the pe rf e ct 
torso should be pr 4 ^>ordooed between Deck and waist, and waist 
and hips, he cakes and illustrates four shapes of jar. The first 
long and slendei^necked. wide^ouldoed slowly tapering Co a 
very nanow base. The second jar is like the first, but with not 
so long and tapering a body. The third is all shapes, having a 
neck which starts with a series of narrowing concenizic drdes, is 
square shouldered and bulging beneath. Tlte fourth has a long 
narrow neck, meeting an equally lor^ meagre body at square 
shoulders. The first Tepresents the woman with a long slender 
neck, rising from plump shoulders, (he torso tapering to a slender 
waist. The second represents the slender lower torso ridng from 
wide hips, the prime beauty of those ipomen who have ilendtr 
bellies, and took their best naked, Tbe third and fourth represent 
shapeless, graceless harridans; and those hacked from too little 
material into some semblance of shape. 

Most celebrated of the patron-potters was the Grand Duke 
Francesco de' Medici, who pe rf ected the first European porcelain. 
It has been seated, many limes thac porcelain in Europe origin* 
aied in Venice, (he work of an alchemist. Master Antonio; but as 
none of (his Venetian ware is known to be still in existence; as 
Venice was then, in 1470, as rsow, a centre of glass-manufaccuie, 
and as it is altogether too easy to mistake some sorts of milk- 
glass for smne sorts of early porcelain—-I have myself, in as un> 
guarded moment, if only for a moment, taken a small Bristol 
glass jar for a piece of very early Worcester porcelain^I believe 
that what Master Animdo made was a glass closely resembling 
pcvcelain, and not the ware itself. 

Medici porcelain, however, made by tbe Grand Duke Francesco 
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at hh factory in Florence, does wicKouc doubt, exist. In the 
1580*$ be seems to have made quite a number of bowls, jan, and 
pilgrim bottles, in porcelain composed of two sorts of Italian 
clay, both white, and something closely resembling glass^maker’s 
frit. The decoration was painted in cobalt blue under a lead* 
glare. Briefly, the earliest European porcelain was Blue and 
White. Although the potter-prince died in 1587, his factory con¬ 
tinued to work during at least the following two reigns; but, in 
any event, this porcelain was a ceramic "sport," and no more is 
heard of European porcelain for a century, while maiolica*like 
wares spread from Italy in every direction. 

Maiolica, we have said, was Spanish in origin. The diflerent 
way in which the Spanish influence developed elsewhere is 
exemplified in the history of Mexican maiolica. The biggest and 
most renowned of Spanish maiolica factories was near Toledo, 
a town by the hldalgic name of Talavera de la Reyna. So good 
were even the early pieces of Mexican maiolica, that they were 
believed to have been brought from Spain by the colonists, and 
were called Talavera ware. However, around the turn of this 
century, documents were discovered in Mexico which proved 
chat these very beautiful pieces of maiolica were native wares, 
potted under the direction of Spaniards. 

The Mexican centre of the maiolica industry has a name 
almost as grandiose as that of the parent pottery in Spain—‘La 
Puebla de los Angeles. Cortes land^ bis small Spanish army in 
Mexico in 1519; and by one of the most amazing decisions in 
military history, to burn his own fleet behind him, ensured that 
his army had to stay to fight the Aztecs, or die in the attempt at 
conquest. They succeeded. La Puebla was one of the earliest of 
their foundations {155a). Closely following upon O^tfs, came 
Spanish priests eager for converts to the Faith. So impressed were 
the Dominican Fathers of La Puebla with the Mexican skills at 
pottery making, that they sent to the parent monastery at 
Talavera, asking chat among the Brothers to be sent to Puebla in 
the future, should be included some skilled in working clay. 

These were duly sent. Under their tuition, all the early Mexi* 
can maiolica is very Spanish in appearance, first Hispano— 
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Morest^ue. later pure Spaaish. But by 1650, (be native potters 
had organised their own industry so skilfully that they were 
able, with Spanish coosent, and under Spanish advisory surveil* 
lance, 10 form their own Guiid. The names of the first three 
examioers are recmded-^Andres de Haro, Diego Caireto, and 
Damian Hernandez. It was at about this cime that by way of 
Acapulco, Chinese Blue and White wares began to appear in 
Mexico; and this greatly inBuenced Mexican maioJica decoration 
for the following century, so that the wares made in Puebla and 
otho Mexican potteries suffered from a plethora of pseudo 
Oriental motifs. The difference in the la^ng-on the blue is 
what most readily distinguishes Mexican from Spanish maiolica. 
The Spaniards always put on their bhies sparingly, thin and fiat: 
the Mexicans applied their blue tbkkly, like Van Gogh, rather 
than £1 Greco, so that it stood out on the ware in solid ridges 
and heaps. 

Although the Pueblan potters wcaked in colours, the 
major, and best part of Mexican maiolica waa blue decoration 
on white. Some trf these pieces are very skilfully w<ffked, and 
most entercaimng. as the white jog in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, which bears the legend in blue El que no 
ba cnbia con su geviio a la pulqvtria which may be roughly 
translated as When a chap can’t go 'issc/f, he sends 'is jug to the 
pub. 

The jug in question is a mudi later piece: for the maiolica 
industry fiouiished from is foundations in the middle 1500's 
until around 1850. And again, at the b^innang of this century, 
it received new stimulus in the worit of Enrique Ventosa, born 
in Spain, eduated in Paris, who, by combining the best features 
of modem European and ancient Mexican, that is |U‘e*Cortfs, 
potting, evolved a new style and direction for Mexican potters to 
follow. In that period in which they followed the Spanish tradb 
(ion, however, they made every sort of article—jugs, dishes, table 
wares, loriilla grills, boose dies, grave ornaments, wall decora- 
dom, even wash«stands, eodxdy of maiolica. This comprehen¬ 
siveness has led ioaie authorities astray: we took them to be ear 
ornaments, writes one historian on whom 1 think it best to 
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confer tbe benefit of anonymity, but it i 4 the opinion of Mr. 

• - that they are weights used to sink fishneu. And with that 

demonstration before our wary eyes of the dang;ers of too much 
knowledge, we will proceed to the Far East, where we shall find 
the potter’s art reaching its Oriental climax, in the splendours 
of Ming porcelain. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tkt Kingdoms of the East 


With Hung Wu, &nt of the Mtsg Emperon, who reigned from 
1)68 to 1398, a nadvc>boTn Chinese, the expulsion of the Mon¬ 
gols from his land meant also the eckd ot Ydan cosmopolitanism. 
China fimJy, and exdusivelx, was, for the coming three centuries 
to be f<v the Chinese. The pottery industry was concencraied in 
one city in Kiangsi province, Chii^-ie Chen. There, the earliest 
Ming porcelain, made almost in protest against the florid Mongol 
taste, was plain, fine, white porcelain, with indsed decoration, a 
fashion which continued to the reign's end (>4^4) Hung Wu’s 
successor, Yung Lo. 

The body of these early white wares is ot very good white clay, 
and the glare also, very white and fatty, in texture akin to the 
best celadons. Later in the dynasty, white ware was made also 
at the Te-hua potteries in Fukien province. This is the blonc-de^ 
Chine which provided so celebrated a model to early European 
p^celain makers. It Is not a pure white, hut glows faintly, 
sometimes creamy, sometimes pinkish, and has a thick glaze $0 
united with the body that the ware has the appearance of being 
made all through of wly glass. One spedes of this white porce¬ 
lain is known as on hxto yoo» which is 10 say. secret decoration 
ware. When standing upon a uble or shelf, a piece looks smooth 
white: but when held up to the light, it is seen to have a decora¬ 
tion indsed in the body to such a depth that it b almost cut 
right through. The deep iodse-decorated ware b then glazed 
carefully, and not too thickly. 

The pleasures of pure white ware, even with secret decoration 
soon palled with the Chinese Empoors and Mandarins, devoted 
as they were (o colour and <wnainent. In porcelain, the re* 
introducrion of colour took two tans. One was the perfection 
of a Dumber of ooe«doar glazes ot a celadon nature, but differ¬ 
ent in hue. The best of these were fashioned during the reign of 
Chia Ching (i5sa—1561^, and were M an exceptionally beautiful 
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bJue, quite different from ordinary undergiaze blue, the colour 
of viola ffowers. Not long after that were perfected some deep 
greyiah^eens. and cafi-au-lait 

The other form of colour and ornament on Ming ware 
resulted in the most significant and widely influential of all the 
wares ever perfected in China, that is the Classical Blue and 
While, and its subsidiary, the Dcad*Leaf Red and White. Bodi 
these wares came into their own in the rdgn of the Emperor 
Hsuan Te (t 4 * 6 ~t 485 )» and continued to be made in China in 
great quantity, both for home use, and for export, from then 
until the 191a Rebellion ended Imperial rule in C hina and 
opened the way for every sotc of unbridled lunacy, from that of 
Sun Yatsen to that of Mao Tse Tung. 

The early Classic Blue and Whites were mainly dishes, painted 
in a deep and sometimes bla(tk*speckled blue, with fish or water* 
birds, plants, and most often, lotus flowers. The bases of these 
dishes are usually unglazed; the rims horizontal, with a formal 
wave border in blue; the decoration in an enclosed panel in the 
centre. Besides these were often made stem-cups, bowls, and 
vases with people and landscapes—an ornament never found on 
the dishes. A shape for vases and jars introduced into Chinese 
porcelain at this time is the two near-globes one on top of the 
other, known as the double-gourd; but to my mind, unfamiliar 
with gourds, and allowing fm* the difference of component 
material, more like the small Victorian table-lamps chat one so 
often sees in nineteenth century domestic prints. On the same 
shapes and wares a vivid underglaze red was used in the lime of 
Hsuan Te. This red, which was apparently very difficult for the 
potters of that age to master, was much treasured by tbe Chinese, 
who used many adjectives in the attempt to categorize it exaedy 
in words^rht hung-'^crificial red; hsien hung —blood red; 
pa&'Shih hung —jewel red. Sometimes, it was used as a colour for 
monochrome glaze ware also. It is very beautiful, varying between 
ruby and blood—and deserves the praise the Celestials showered 
upon it. 

There was temporary cessation of ceramic development in 
China in the thirty year interim between the end of Hsuan Te’s 
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monaithy aad his successor, Ch’eng Hua (1465-^1487), in vhich 
China vas iniorially disorganised, ruled by eunuchs, and exter¬ 
nally threatened, once more by the Moogols. However, with the 
subihcy brought by Ch'eng^ Hua and (he subseijueni Emperors, 
there followed more than a century of the finest Blue and White 
production. There were large, heavy bo«ds painted with Bowers 
or fruit, usually melons; miniature bottles deairated in a silverv* 
bine with flowers and scrolU; thin, smooth-glazed bowls made 
for the Imperial househcdd; royal wares each painted with the 
Imperial Dragon; ware roughly painted with trees and people. 
At the beginning of (be sixteenth century, under the stimulus 
of the export trade, decoration cook a new style*—the chrysan¬ 
themums, lotuses, and peonies oi Qiina b^ng exchanged for 
Middle Eastern arabesques and scrolls. At this dme an immense 
variety of ware was made—hut chiefly what may be summarised 
as everything fm* the schoUr^hat is ink-blocl4 for mixing his 
coloun; brush pots; ublets on which to hold the silk on 

which he would paint his picture or inscribe his poem, or both— 
for this was the era of the poet-painter-calligrapher. With the 
reign of the Taoist Cfaia Ching {(has—1566). the decoration 
again cook a new tum->the emblems of Taoism predominating 
—the deer, the the pine tree, and the peach tree, the main 
stem of which was often represented as growing twisted and 
gnarled into the shape of the Chinese duuacter shou-^thac is, 
long life. Also the Eight Taoist Immortais make many an appear¬ 
ance, as on cbe lace Ming brush-pot in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum painted in that pur^e-blue known as violets-iri’milk. 

The Eight, all very dearly to be seen on this excellent pot, 
are flrsc, (he only woman amongst them, naturally the Taoist 
patron saint of women. Ho Hsien ku, the L^dy of the Lotus. 
Then there is Chang kuo- 2 ao, who carries a drum; Han Hsiang* 
czu, patron of musidans, who brings his flute to the Elysian 
party; Ts’ao Kuo-chin, with his castanets, patron of actors; Lan 
Ts'ai'ho. whose flower basket indi^tes that he cares for the 
interests of gardenen; Chuiyli ch*uan, a Ut bare-bellied smiling 
fellow, who carries an with which he fans the grave of a first 
husband, from which it will be deduced that he is the comforter 
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of widows; Lu tung-pin, bearing sword in one hand and fly* 
swat in the other: with the sword he fends off evil sptriia, with 
the whisk he presumably fends off flies, thus at one stroke 
comforting body and soul. Finally, most pathetic of the Eight, 
the lame Li T’ieh-kuai, carrying the beggar’s collecting gourd, 
leaoiag on a crutch. He had once been a fine, strong, man, but 
exceedingly holy. One day his spirit left his body in order to 
converse in Elysium with Lao Ttu, founder of the Taoist faith. 
So loi^ and interesting was the conversation, that his friends 
believed him dead, and buried him. On his return to earth, the 
only body available for his spirit was that of an old lame 
mendicant: which is why Li T’ieh-kuai is the only beggar among 
the saints. 

Most collections in Europe arc very rich in Chinese Blue and 
White wares. Besides the London collections, and several large 
private collections which are opened by thdr owners to seriously 
interested people, there is a good representative collection in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, and in the Oxford Museum 
of Eastern Art. Pieces do occasionally come on the market, even 
now. but the prices are beyond all but the richest of private 
collectors. In 1957, Sotheby’s, the London fine art auctioneers, 
sold several pieces of this sort—a fine mid-1400 saucer^iish, 
painted with flowers, a companion to one in the Ardebil shrine 
in Persia, fetched £2400 (rather more chan $6700); a small Hsuan 
Te bowk nine inches across, decorated outside with peach, 
pomegranate and vine stems, and inside with lotuses and peonies, 
£870 ($2400): and a Chia Ching jug, painted with fish and 
flowers, and mounted by its first English owner ia silver in the 
sixteenth century, £3500 ($9806). 

This jug was one of a vast number of pieces which began about 
this time to be exported directly to Europe, instead of by the 
indirect way of the Middle East. In 1554 the Portuguese officially 
sec up a trading settlement at Macao, in Canton: fifty years later 
the Dutch traders also began through Batavia to bring much 
Chinese ware, almost all Blue and White, to the Low Countries, 
where the potters, particularly of Delft, sought to imitate it, and 
in the imitating, founded a special type of European ceramic. 
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iht {aaiou$ D^lft ware. The oxliesc impwt of Chinese porcelain 
into Holland, was not by these le^iunace means, however. In 
1605, a Dutch privateer captured the Portugese cairack Calerina, 
which was taken to Amsterdam Fxtm the name of the sort of 
ship^ the Dutch called the ware with which she was loaded, and 
which was totally unfamiliar to them, Kraak porseletn. It was 
by (his name that the earliest Delft ware vns also known. A 
propos the Dutch names lor these export wares—many of the 
earliest were painted in blue with tali, slender. Oriental girls; 
(he Dutch gave them the nickname lange Ujzen, long Lizzies, a 
name which has gone quite seriously into dealers' and collectors' 
jargon, 

^port trade to the Near East was, of course, much greater 
(ban that to Europe, espedally in the latter part of the Ming 
dynasty rule. The Chtni hart€ or Chinese tooto at Ardebil alone 
has more than five hundred pieces almost exclusively of Blue 
and White; and Dr. Cyril Elgood, in his Medical History of 
Persia (Cambridge U.P. writes of a Dr. Rashid of Tabriz, 
who rejoiced in the name of Fail Utlih bin abi il-KhavT bin 
'AH DO official occasions, who was personal pbysidan to the 
U'Khan Gbazan at about this dme, that he kept all his medicines 
in Chinese lacquer or porcelain boxes, and that he had more 
than a thousand Chinese syrup jars of great artistic merih 

Though most of these jars would have been either Blue or 
Red and White, yet these were by no means the total extent of 
Miag pottery producsion. There were the roof*dIes of many 
monochrome^lased earthenwares and the special tiles with 
guardian warriors, h^semen, tigers, dc^ and lions to ward ^ 
the evil spirits, and the Chinese equivalent of the Cornish pUky. 
the manikin astride a cockerel. W^le buildings were fashioned 
of porcelain. Between 1411 and 14S4 the Emperor Yung Lo 
caused to be built at Nanking, as a memorial to his mother, the 
Porcelain Pagoda. The fame of tltis reached Europe, and caused 
Lxnjis XJV (o build, for Madame de Montespan, Le Trianon de 
PoTceiaine in the grounds of Versailles, a building which to be 
sp>icOy accurate, was La Trianon de FaSenee, and which, regu* 
lariy each winter, for the time thi^ costly jeu-(Tesprit was 
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allowfid to exiac, was fragmented by the frosts, and as regularly, 
each ensuing Sftting, reconstructed by a part of the vast army of 
workmen which formed a small f^don of the Sun King's 
retinue. 

So far as the climate was involved, the ori^nal Porcelain 
Pagoda weathered admirably. It was destroyed by the Chinese 
themselves during the T'ai p'ing Rebellion of 1S63. Tor four 
centuries it stood as a source of wonder to the rare foreigner 
allowed to penetrate so far into the Flowery Kingdom. The 
ground level was of white porcelain, the other eight of glared 
stoneware. At each level was a balcony with a low wall of green 
porcelain. The dome was gilded; and from its edge hung one 
hundred and fifty bells, which mourned continually in the wind 
for Yung Lo's mother. 

The greens, reds, and other colours we have earlier mentioned 
are united in two famous groups of Ming wares, the three' 
colours (san tf'ai) and the five-colours (mu i/ai). As I have 
already explained, the three-colour wares could be in various 
combinations of three hues from among yellow, green, blue-black, 
purple, and turquoise. The commonest combination was yellow, 
turquoise, and purple- For the five^olour wares, underglaze blue 
was almost always used, together with four overglaze colours 
from among iron-red, green, purple, black, turquoise, and yellow. 
The five most frequent colours of wu U’oi are categorized by a 
Ming common lator—F’we-colour ware sbould have ffie yelhw, 
fiurpie, an<$ Hack of the ripening aubergine; the red of cinnabar; 
and the green-blue of a kingfisher. 

Beside these specific named groups, are many other coloured 
Ming wares—many single-colour glazed stoneware bowls, for 
instance; and the very famous chicken cups-^iny wine cups of 
fine, thick-glazed, white porcelain, with chickens painted on them 
in bright colours. From among the five^olour wares should be 
singled out the great fish bowls made to the order of the Emperor 
Wan Li (157s—1619). These were almost always decorated In 
the five colours with watery themes: there is a magnificent one 
to which I always pay an admiring visit when in the vicimiy of 
South Kensington, in the Victoria and Albert Collecdoo. It is 
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almost a yard across, plain insidej but the entire outside, except 
for a scroU'pauerend bearer at the top, is decorated with a 
profu^on of dowers, formal wavelets, and water weeds, among 
which svnm the most lovingly painted Mandarin Ducks. All this 
in varying thadw of blue, green, yellow, and rust. The Emperor 
Wan Li, even among Celestials, was one renowned for his devo* 
lion to the arts of the potter. In one year be ordered seven 
hundred of these fish>bowU; tax thousand jars and vases; and 
twenty'Seven thousand saucer-dishes and wine-cups. 

Saucer-dishes and wine-cups are only a banning of the uses 
to which stoneware and porcelain were put in Ming China. 
Flower vases were made of celadon-like materials; teapots were 
made, hideously shaped like elephanu and camels, Lanterns for 
garden decoration, and garden seats of stoneware or porcelain, 
were to be found in the potters’ workshops alongside ginger, 
sweetmeat, and tea jars, and the dny. delicate oval porcelain 
cages for carrying fighting ^ckets to the scene of the champion¬ 
ship bouts between these fierce little cousins to the grasshopper. 
Finally, there must have been fashioned many million ritual 
vessels for lanple-altars, the w kung. The five pieces which 
composed each set were two candle-holders, two vases, and an 
incense burner, These were frequently coloured according to the 
dedication of the temple, for example, red for the Temple of 
the Sun, blue for the Shrine of Heaven, and white for the 
Pagoda of the Star that Shines at the Year’s B^inning. 

A very untypical ware was made in Ming times for export to 
Japan, at the Yi*Hsii^ factory near Shai^iai. The Japanese 
Tea Masters had a curious notion that the "Ounese*' tea 
ceremony required a separate tea pot for each guest. Accordingly. 
Yi-Hsii^ made thousands M wiall red-b rown unglazed stoneware 
teapots which continued to be made well on into the eighteenth 
century, when they were exported directly to Europe, where 
they were known as buccoro ware; and where they served as an 
example to such potters as the brothers Elers, who in imitation 
of them made somt of the fim En^ish teapots, in hard red 
stoneware. The Japanese potters also imiuced them; but their 
chief <XM)cem at this time was to manufacture their own porcelain. 
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Ac Ulc oatMt it should be said that we in the West know little 
about Japanese porcelain; and that the Japanese themselves 
know Utile more than we do. It is a matter of oaftsmanly pride 
for the skilled poiter in Japan to imitate, to the imperfections of 
decoration or glaze, and the mark, the wares of other times and 
places. Added to this is the fact that pottery is sdll considered 
to a great extent an hereditary occupation; and that Kakiemon 
the twelfth of that distinguished family, who was said still to be 
living a year or two ago, in his noth year or thereabouts, would 
consider it his duty as well as his privilege to honour the founder 
of his family’s fortune, Kakiemon L who flourished in the early 
i6oo’s, by imitating his wares, and signing them on the base 
with the mark of the first Kakiemon, It can be seen, therefore, 
chat the only way to consider Japanese porcelain is as an entity, 
from iu foundation to the present. 

The earliest significant Japanese porcelain was made by this 
first Kakiemon (c. 1595—c. 1666). In colour it was very similar 
CO the Chinese wu ts'ai^ but the porcelain body was by no means 
so fine. At Imart, this Kakiemon, together with Tosbima 
Tokozaemon, decorated the ware which was to be treasured in 
Europe, though Utde appreciated by the Japanese, and took the 
name of the place where it was made. Imari ware is brocaded in 
black, red, blue, and gold: many must be the Ei^Ush households 
which possess a *'best" service of this ware, or, more frequently, 
the ra^er poor imitations of it which flooded the nineteenth 
centiuy markets, and which they t^ulte misiakenly treasure; for 
these things are mostly worth less than was originally paid for 
them, and apart from their having once been Grandma's, are of 
no value at all. 

In 1660. at a place called Okocbi, Prince Nabeshima founded 
a porcelain factory; in his honour, the wares it produced are 
called after him, Nabesbima ware. Of this, the pleasantest is a 
series of round, smoothly*glazed plates, decorated with natural 
subjects—flower sprays, tree branches—in outline, at first in 
underglaze blue; later in overglare yellow, red, and green. The 
Prince must have had a singularly hi^ regard for porcelain, 
and its makers, for he raised the best potters to the rank of 
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samurai wiucb was more or less the equivalent of conferring a 
knighthood upon them. 

A few years later, lo be precise, in 1664, another porcelain 
factory was founded ac Kuianunara, in Kaga province. Its d ec o r * 
ations were executed in yellow, blue^green, and purple, on a very 
deep green glare, a speciality of the factory—the celebrated 
ao-Kutani, It is probable that the whole impulse of factory 
stemmed from the energies of a sngle potter, Eusumi Morikage; 
for althoi^h many attempts were made in the seventeen hun¬ 
dreds to revive Eutanimura’s past prosperity, all were equally 
unsuccessful, and it faded qui^y out of existence. 

Early in the eighteenth century, porcellanous day was dis* 
covered at Mikochi, where there been a pottery for many 
years. The utilisation of the fine clay was deferred undl the 
fact^, about 1750, came under the patronage ot Prince Macsura 
of Hirado, for whose exdusive use Hiiado pcn^elain was made. 
The body of this was of a very fine dear grain; and its decora* 
lion, often reliefs on a cerulean blue ground, was c£ equally high 
quality. A rimilar porcelain factory at a place where there had 
been a pottery for many hundreds of yean was founded at Seto 
in 1607 by Eato Tamikichi. So widdy ^med within Japan are 
its wares, that all porcdain has come to be known there as 
Seto-mono, Seto ware, just in the manner in which we refer to 
any fine porcdain as Dresden though it may well have 

been made In England or France or Denmark or Norway, and 
not at Mdssen. whid) is the locale of the original Dresden 
porcelain factory. 

In my view the coJlecdoo cd Chinese or Japanese porcelain is 
a porauit only for the expert; for to know these wares intimately, 
and to be able to distinguish the genuine fr<Mn the skilful and 
honesdy-inieuded imitatiosss. not to say the even more skilful 
forgeries, it is necessary to be able to call upon the knowledge of 
a lifetime. Keverthdess, there will be those to whom these 
ptvcelains will appeal, even thou^ they can never hope to 
afford a represen Utrve collection. To snch people, there axe two 
suggestions to be made. One is to gain the confidence of a 
spedalUt dealer in Oriental ceramics. He will always be willing 
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to talk about, and frequently permit you to handle those pieces 
which price puts far out of your reach. The ocher is to take out 
a subscription to the Orienul Ceramic Society. 1 cannot be held 
to be showir^ favouritism towards this Society by mentioning it 
here; I am not myself a Member, nor do I intend to become 
one; for I am not sufficiently attracted by Chinese and Japanese 
porcelains ever to want to collect them. But for those who are, 
and do, some expert guidance is indispenrible—and this the 
O.C.S. provides in its authoritative bulletins, and by its frequent, 
very excellent exhibitions, discussions, and lectures. 

By these means the novice may be preserved from the wiles of 
such people as those the French missionary Fire Hue saw at 
Ching-te*Chen on his travels through China in the 1840's. The 
makers of sham ware generally txse a kind of reddish earth. After 
the ^rst baking of the t/essels they are thrown into a kind of 
greasy broth, where they undergo a second cooking, and after 
this they are buried in a sewer, where they lie for forty or fifty 
days and are then dug up again. In this way is prepared most of 
the fine old china of the Yiian dynasty. Certainly, the collector 
and the admirer of European pottery has not this particular 
stumbling block in bis way. In the ensuing two chapters we shall 
consider the earlier objects of his admiration, many resulting 
from the Western potters’ imitations of Oriental wares and 
decorations. 




CHAPTER VIII 


The Protigh of St. Anihor^ and The Palau of Versailles 


While $0 many fice poTcelaios were beu^ perfected in Ming 
China, in the West, and particularly in Italy, France, and 
Holland—the dn-glared wares variously known as maiolica, 
faience, and delft, were developing into very great industries. 
Delft, because of its connection with English blue and white 
stoneware, and b e caus e of its compaiadvely lace dgnidcance in 
ceramic history, we shall bold over oniil the end cd the next 
chapter. Meanwhile we shall consider later Italian maiolica, and 
its spread thence lo France. 

As we have said, sonse maiolica factories in Italy were ie> 
Downed chiefly for their princely patrons or tea a dn^e princely 
potter. That at Verona, which was founded c. 1500, is noted on 
the strength of 00 more than two pieces oi an extremely high 
order of potcing and de«)rauoti—Che one a place in a private 
English collection portnying Alexander end the Family of 
Darivs; the other, the Aeneas cn Italy bowl in the Kuosuodus* 
inemuseum in Copenhagen. 

Id Venice, alongside the glass indusoy, was a large xnaioUca 
pottery: the most disdociive feature of its ware is its invariable 
blue-gray gla2e. Dishes are often decorated with PiranesMike 
architectural drawings in a greyish-white overglaae: and the 
backs are frequently painted with four or five concentric yellow 
rings, in just such a way as the Sienese were backed with 

stylised flowers and scars. Othos wse decorated in a blue over* 
glase pigment with large leaves —foglie da duuna —which are 
also often found on the enonnous Venetian drug jars surround¬ 
ing a central cartouche, but painted in green, blue, and yellow 
together, not bine alone. 

With Gubbio, we have another pottery famous only for the 
work of one man—Oioigio Aadreoli. particularly renowned for 
his lustres, which are uncommMdy hrnmifiiT rTprdally a fine 
blood-red. On the very rare occasions when one of his pieces is 
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to be found in the sale room, ic fetches a comparatively high 
price: in the summer of 1957, for example, a small lusrred cup 
by Andreoli was sold in London for (rather more than 

$900). Ac che same sale, the finest piece of maioUca was a large 
plate designed and fashioned by Nicolo Peliipario at Uibino. 
This has a del%hiful design, spreading across the entire plate 
from right to left, of Venus iawn by swans in a triumphal 
chariot, accompanied by a rout of amore//<, those little naked 
boys so beloved of Renaissance designers. Urbino had a loi^ 
tradition of first<Iass potters; two others at least, beside Pelli* 
pario, are of an historical importance sufiicient for their names 
still to be known—Xanto Avelli and Orazio Fontana. Fontana, 
who flourished in the 1560’s and 1570's, evolved a style of 
grotesque maioHca decoration which can best be described as 
very close in appearance to Aubrey Beardsley's book illustrations. 
If you like the Yellow Nineties, the slightly decadent, somewhat 
asexual personages that tumble all over Beardsley's pages, then 
Fontana’s roaiolica is for you. For more robust tastes his succes¬ 
sors made salt cellars in the shape of the Sphinx, and jugs with 
smiling bearded satyrs at the bases of the handles, themselves 
fashioned in the form of snakes, and most realistically coloured. 

In the eighteenth century porcelain became che fashion, and 
in most places tended 10 drive out che larger, heavier maiolica. 
In Northern luly, however, a few factories continued to produce 
maioUca—Pavia, Genoa, Savona, and Milan. Savona, like a great 
many potteries in Europe which were not permitted to make 
porcelain, sought co gain a market for its wares by imitating 
porcelain in faience as closely as it was able: indeed, its imita¬ 
tion Oriental Blue and White is remarkably good. Milan im* 
proved on this, by making imitations of coloured Ming and 
Ch'iag wares. The Milan shapes were as rococo as the contem¬ 
porary porcelain; the body chin and near porcelUnous; the 
colours pure and bri^t; the deceration so closely resembling the 
Chinese originals that the layman may well be deceived by them. 

We have already told how the maioUca of France acquired 
the name of faSence: now we must see why the manufacture of 
faience so quickly took a hold in France, spreading very swiftly 
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to pans of ihe country: by what means faience design was 
brought from Italy to France, and in what respects it had iu 
iofiuence. Potriog before the 1500'$, in the Southern part of 
Europe, tended. Uhe playacting or iroubadouring, to be an 
itinerant profession; with the difference chat while a strolling 
player was a rogue and a vagabond only to be suffered $0 long 
as be amused, and a troubadour only one degree happier in his 
social status, the potter was welcomed, the local populace con* 
triving by all means 10 persuade him 10 stay and sec up a 
permaoenc kiln wherever be (bund himself. Some did this, 
although many preferred the wandering life, where they could 
be their own masters-^4Jid continued to move from place to 
place, accepting such commiMions as they felt disposed to, and 
moving on whenever the place or the people wearied them. 

From Northern Italy potters to Southern Fra&ce^a 

movement indirectly initialed early in the fourteenth century by 
Philip le Bel. Ring of France, who put term to his quarrel with 
the Papacy by er^neering the appointment of Bertrand 
d'Agotuc, Archbishop Bordeaux, as Pope, in 1305. The new 
Pope, tahii^ the pontifical suune of Clement V, stayed in France 
and set up Papal headquarters in the city of Avignon, where it 
remained (or the best part of the century. The resultant traffic 
between Rome and Avignon stimulated all kinds of commercial 
and cultural exchanges for a very long dme after. 

It was therefore no new dung that the Italian maioUcares 
should settle in Southern and Central France, traveUing north* 
wards as far as St. Omer and Rouen—and that they should 
bring with them the latest in fashionable foience design. The 
earliest native French ware of which we have knowledge is 
Saint'Porchaire. a ware which has been described by one expert 
as more cunous than beauliful. This I believe to be less than 
just CO the potters who created these large ornamental dishes, 
which, one must concede, are very curious indeed. They are 
made of very chinly-pocted watery-green clay, in which were 
engraved or stamped arabesques, which were then filled with 
pastes of other colours—very commonly brown; often black, 
green, and violet; rarely, a dark red. The dish so decorated was 
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then scraped smooch of the excess of coloured clays, and the 
piece cleaT^glated. Additional oinamencs were sometimes stuck 
on to the piece in a natural-coloured day, and when dry, over- 
painted. The best of them, even if not beautiful, and some would 
consider them that, are certainly extremely elegant, 

Rouen is the town next in time which still has its faience 
products existing in quantity. About 1550, a Frenchman, Masseot 
Abaquesne, made decorative floor tiles for several ch&teaux then 
being built in the vidnity. He was the first of a whole family of 
faiencUrs, and combined what may be called architectural with 
medicinal ceramics; tee the other major product of bis factory is 
many drug jars, some of which he considered good enough to 
initial on the base: there axe also to be found Rouen drug jars 
of a decade or two later, initialled L.A. by his son Laurens 
Abaquesne. High quality faience continued to be produced at 
Rouen for at least two centuries more-^t the Musde Cdramlque 
in Rouen is a delightful eight-sided dish, dating ^om the mid 
j 700’s, decorated in a very rococo manner with mulQ<oloured 
foliage and Hnebes. There was also here, for a short period at ibe 
end of the seventeenth century, a soft-pasie porcelain factory, 
under the direction of Louis Poierat—but, this, in common with 
many early porcelaineries, was extremely short-lived. Poierat and 
his father were in 1647, given the faience monopoly for all 
Normandy. Though the monopoly was inoperative, the Poterata 
produced some of the most beautiful of polychrome faience, and 
in very many unusual forms—mirror-frames, chess-boards, vast 
wall-dscems, and faience maps of France, in addition to the 
usual wares. 

To write an account of the factory at Saintes sur-Chaiente is 
to write the biography of one man, and that one devoted to 
pottery to a degree unparalleled in all recorded history, Bernard 
Palissy was bom at Saintes about 1510, and first took up the 
profesrion of glass-painter. He did not long remain in this trade, 
and soon afterwards became a surveyor in the Royal employ. In 
this vocation he maintained himself for a longer period, until the 
fatal day, with Palissy a staid, middle-ageing man, when he was 
given a maiolica bowl. This colourful object in some manner 
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affected him as a r^vdadoo affet^ an irreligious man. so that 
the whole of his subsequent life is centred upon the single 
moment of truth. Falissj himself is quoted in much these terms 
—From that instint, although I know nothing of tka working of 
clay, I abandoned myself to the attempt to discover these rare 
treasures for myself, as a man in total darkness searches after light- 

Palissy carried on tHit search, with a devodon greater than 
that he showed bis family, and as great as that he bore towards 
his faith. He was a Huguenot, and died at the age of eighty a 
prisoner in the Bastille, haTii^ survived the Massage of St. 
Bartholomew, shock and grief succeeding where brute force 
failed. This, however, was many decades ahead. During the years 
of his experiments failure succeeded failure with monotonous 
and melancholy regularity, but there r>mp at last the moment to 
begin the filing which he was certain In his own mind would 
give the results he had so loi^ sought. He had only an open 
kiln with which to work. For ux days and nights the firing 
continued, and still the glares would not fuse. What more could 
be done to increase the heat? In a frenzy <rf despair Palissy 
began to break up his fuminire: stick by stick it, too, was fed to 
the flames until he had nothh^ left to bum: and at that very 
instant, the enamels fused—Palissy ware had come into being. 

It was yet again several yean befcae he achieved the wares for 
which he is more renowned. These are large oval plates backed 
in blue and brown and somedmes a mixture of the cwo. that is, 
purple marbling. On the surface of the j^tes, which were 
obviously fashioned for ornament rather rhan for use, are crea¬ 
tures in relief, in as near natural colours as possible. One suspects 
they were frequently cast from life, although 1 am not so Inclined 
as some to conclude that all his decorative creatures were cast, 
rather than modelled. He had a predisposition towards water* 
animals, insects and the smaller reptiles—frogs, lizards, cockles, 
whelks, water-snails, lobsters, crayfish and crabs. He was also 
quite partial to salamanders, centipedes, and tortoises, which 
wriggle and squirm and drag their slow shells over his great 
dishes. He was imprisoned as a Protestant in the 1560's but 
escaped, and returned 10 Paris, where be came under the proiec* 




15 . Lambeth "Chinese” jug. (English Pottery) c. 1680 — 90 . 
(A. F. Allbrook. Esg). 
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16 . Dish with Heron. (Ea^Uh feioDce) Liverpool Fazackerley 
Polychrome ware o. 1690 — 1700 . (Antdd T. Page. Esg.). 


17 . Flowered bowl. (English faicQce) Liverpool Fazackerley 
Polychrome ware. o. 1690 — 1700 . (A. F. AJIbrook. Esg.). 





IS. Tiled paoel. (Duicb eutheawaie) P&ioted in colours with 
bird and flower composition. Over S feet high. c. ! 72 C 
(TrusiHS. V. A A. Museum). 


19 . Mds&ea vase. (German porceUin) c. 172 S— 30 . {Mfisstn 
P.M. Archifts). 




20 . Pieta. (German porcelain) J, G. Kirchncr. Meissen 1732 . 
(Meissen PM. Archives). 




21 . St. Peter. J. G. Kirchner ind J. J. Kaindkr c. 1733 . Made at 
Meissen for (he Chapel of (be Japanese Palace of Augustus 
the Strong of Saxony. Almost (ife^uze. (Mr/ssen ?.M. 
ArcAires). 





22 . Rhinoceros. (Gemian porceiain) J. G, Kirchner 1732 . Made 
at Meissen for the Japanese paJace. (Meissfn P.M. Archives). 



23 . Goat. (German porcelain) J. J. Kandler 173 ^^. Made at 
Meisseo for (he Japanese palace. (Meissen P.M. Archives). 



24 . Paduaa Cock. (Gennan pomUin) ). J. Kandler. Meissen 
1732 , (AfWCT Ardiifes)^ 
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Cion of Henri II. The King greedy admired his work, and gave 
him the use of a workshop and kilns in the Jardin des Tuileries. 
Here, he produced many circular dishes, some cast from metal; 
the decorations however, remained much the same—shells, many 
shells of different shapes, leaves in great variety, buctcrflies and 
ocher gay flying insects. 

It was in the Tuileries that Palissy built one of the earliest of 
ehe ceramic follies which seemed so much to delight French 
monardis. Palissy's was an earthenware grotto: it succumbed, 
however, all too quickly, to the rigcwous Parisian winters, like 
Louis XIV's Tridnon de Porcelaine, Independent of Palissy— 
many were the /uiencenes which were founded in France in the 
sixteenth century. At Nlmes, for example, a Huguenot by name 
Antoine Slgalon began to fashion faience in 154$! and carried 
his factory on for more than forty years. His products were 
coloured in the usual faience enamels: orange, yellow and blue 
of various tones, but the peculiarity chat distinguishes Sigalon’s 
plates from all others is a green colouring which he imperfectly 
understood—and which, in consequence fired in bubbles on the 
surface of the piece, rather like sun*blistercd green paint. 

One of the greatest of French faience factories was at Nevers. 
Its early wares are very similar to those of Urbino—which is in 
no way surprising, when one knows that from 1566 the Dukedom 
of Hevers was in the possession of Ludovico Gonzaga—and that 
his favourite potters were three Italian brothers, the Conrades. 
The colours of this early ware were the usual ones, but of a very 
soft, powdery appearance which lends a certain delicacy to even 
the thickest of the dishes. It was the Nevers factory which made 
great use of the invention of Pierre Custode, called bleu peuan, 
which Is a very special form of blue and white maiolica. It was 
made in three different ways—the dish could be dipped In blue 
glaze, fired, and decorated over the glaze in white: dipped in 
white tin*glare, fixed, and painted over the glaze in blue: or 
yellow glazed—the parts to be decorated all painted over the 
glaze in white, and the blue then applied over the white, so that 
it will not show green, as it otherwise would, painted directly 
on the yellow. There is a good example of the first types of bleu 
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p€rsan in xkt Victoria and Albert Museum, a plate more than 
seventeen Inches laoas, the ground being a hoe powder blue, 
and the white pamung upon it, 2 snipe in branches cpf delicately* 
drawn foliage. 

Throughout (he seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
Nevers factory continued to flourish. The seventeenth century 
saw much faiesKe in inutadon of the Chinese porcelains; and 
much more, in the latter part of that century, in rather heavy 
baroque deagos, not, in my opinion, much suited to ceramic 
materials. The eighteenth century witnessed the parallel streams 
in French thought: the growth of rationalism and the PhilO’ 
sopkes, and as a counter to it and them a growing appreciation 
of the Catholic faith. This latter brought much work to the 
faiencUn, less In the form of what the French scathingly term 
St. Suipiie arc—art objects and paintings more to be esteemed 
for their piety than let their taste—than work of a high ceramic 
order. Nevos specialised in making nther fine holy*water stoups, 
presided over by the figure of a saint-'-usually the patron of the 
trade whose members presented it to then patronal church—for 
example, votive vessels exist with St. Nicholas, patron saint of 
sailors: St Honors, the protector c^ bakers: and St Anthony— 
who intercedes and cares fer the lives and weeks ei potters. 

With the French HevoludiHi, the Nevers factory took yet 
another and totally c^trary directiott; it made great quandties 
of what the French happily term faience parUnie el palrioiique 
—which may be translated as oratorical and patriotic faience. 
The name, I regret is much grander than the ware^for these 
were simply dishes or plates painted with the Cap of liberty, or 
the Tricolore, or both, and inscribed with some such phrase as 
La ZJherU ou la Mori! 

With so many ddes of France building each its own pottery— 
each had its own especial tiadidon; and stories of the uses of 
their wares are preserved in eadi Oct’s archives. At Lyons, the 
early wares vrere ^ain much like Italian maioUca: and again 
for the same reason—for in the stn^e year i57d> ec least two 
Italian maiolicares were pomitted 10 c^en workshops there. 
Other, more typically Fren^ wares must have been made there, 
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how€vcr, iinct. on the iwo occaMon*. 158* and 1584, when the 
King—Henri II-~passed through the dty, and was entertained 
by (be authorities—rather than spending much money on gold 
and silver pUie, they hired complete services of faience blanche 
from the local potteries. This faience blanche was, substantially, 
the middle stage of the second sort of bleu person —that is. after 
it bad been white tin glazed, but without the decoration. 

All those faieneeries we have so far mentioned are sixteenth 
century foundations. They coodxiued to operate throu^out the 
following centuries—indeed, up to the upheaval of the French 
Revolution, which brought to an end many of the better fac¬ 
tories. Others were later in beginning, but compensated for their 
tardiness by a swift rise to predominance in certain fields of 
faience makir^. often directed by one person, or a family, to a 
sudden glory. Typical of family factories was Chat at Mousders 
in the Basses-Alpes. From 1679 the fortunes of the pottery were 
in the hands of the Cl^rissy family, one of whom was czeated 
Seigneur de Trfvam in the 1740'$, Moustiers, probably from its 
advantageous geographical position, survived the Revoludon. 
and the Napoleonic Wars, being directed by a Clfiissy until it 
dosed in 1850. The body of Moustiers faience, was, from the 
beginning, very thin and dear—in appearance (^uite dose to 
porcelain, but with a creamy or ^nkish glaze, rather than the 
more pure white of true porcelain. At the end of the seventeenth, 
and for the first decade of the eighteenth, centuries, decoradon 
of Moustiers was also the monopoly of a single family—Frangois 
Viry, and his two sons. Their majev interest seems to have been 
hunung^^or they all spedalised in many hunting scenes—almost 
invariably in blue and white. In 1739, a second factory was 
founded, in oppodrion to the Cl^rissys, by Joseph Olerys and 
Joseph Laugier. They, naturally enough, cooduded that they 
must improve upon the Viry inheritance of d ec o r ation; so, from 
the outset, they specialised in many-colouxed faience, with a dny 
scene in a roundel or medallion, surrounded with a florid border 
in green, blue and violet. And strange hippcgrific and basUiskic 
creatures, painted in green, outlined in violet; or mulci<oloiircd, 
surrounded by fanusdc and nightmare vegeCadons. 
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Tbe King-^a&d by the we ioiecd Louis XIV—a monarch 
par excalience, made much use of faience in the furnishing of 
his palaces; Vcnailles alone had the best part of cluee hundred 
chalrs-of-convenience dotted about the corridors and anterooms. 
These commodious forerunoers ol the cOQtmporary wacer<loset 
were known to the French as chaise d'affaires—since it was Che 
custom c£ that less inhibited age for men to receive their friends 
and acquaintances while making use of them; equally the ladies 
of tbe Sun King’s encourage were wont to receive their friends, 
conhdances and iovos while adlislng the bidet, of which there 
must have been many hundreds around the court Hence the 
beautiful decoradons <» some of them, since they were to be 
riewed by the public, as it were; and, from their contraceptive 
funcdon, well understood in so complicated and promiscuous a 
society, the trad humour of an insaiptioo on one such— Laissez 
les pelits enfants venir d moi^SnSer tbe litde children to come 
unto me. 

The ladies of the Coon bad a further reason co be grateful to 
the pouer. Ilach year the King appointed a Pieachei*Royal, who 
in Advent and Lent delivered a series ol scmons co the assembled. 
Court. Tbe celebrated Bossuet was chosen only four times in his 
entire career for this office: buc in 1670 began the tedious 
pastorate of Bourdaloue—few su Advents and bve Lenu, between 
the years 1670 and 169$. he preached his long, long, radonal 
discourses. Savs one commentator, it is difficuit to knau whether 
his sermoTts are compounded of eloquence or geometry. Whether 
eloquent or geometric, and 00 matter how absorbing to the 
phi]o»^>hical men the court, co the ladies Bourdaloue’s 
rhetoric was boring: and of a discomforting duration. In mid* 
sermon to make one's way out in Mder to relieve the calls of 
nature was bordering on Use-majeste: $0 an ingenious designer 
fashioned a lidded chambei*pot in faience, small enough to be 
concealed about a lady’s person, but sufficiently capacious for 
the length of the good Father's sermoxL These most useful little 
objects were known after the maft who was the indirect cause of 
iheir existence—ler bourdaloues: ««all wonder he is alleged to 
have preached with his eyes fast closed. 
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The faience indmcry in France received a further siimulm 
early in the eighteenth century, by laws which compelled the 
King and his nobles to send the most part of their gold and 
silver to the Mint for coining. A subsdtute tableware had to be 
found, and quickly. European porcelain was still in its infancy, 
and the importation of Oriental porcelains in quantity was still 
prohibitively costly. First of what may be called the second group 
of factories was that of the Fauquez family at St.*Amand*les<£aux, 
established by them in 1718. They were later to found a porce* 
lain fact^y at Valendennes: but that was in the time of the 
founder's grandchildren. Its faience at first tended to imitate the 
wares of Rouen, and those of the Strasboui^ faienceric, which 
had come into being at almost the same time. Later, however, it 
produced a distinctive decoratioR>>^ver the grey^blue glaze was 
painted lac>' patterns and flowers in a thick, opaque, white. 

The Strasbourg factory was equally a family concerns being 
founded in lyar by Charles-Frangois Hannong. continued by his 
son, Paul'Antoine, and In his turn, by his grandson, Joseph, who 
in 1780 had to close the factory, which he bankrupted in the 
attempt to make porcelain in despite of the royal monopoly of 
Sevres. Beii^ so dose to Germany, it naturally was much in* 
fiuenced in its designs by the German porcelain factories: in 
particular was this so when, between the years 1754 and 176a, 
when Paul*Antoine Hannong was simultaneously director of the 
Strasbourg faience factory, and his parallel German foundation, 
the Frankenthal porcelain factory. Soon after bis death, his son 
Joseph sold the German factory as a going concern to the Elector 
Paladne Karl Theodor, and returned to France to lead his 
Strasbourg pottery to ruin. As all but Charles-Fran^ois's decora* 
tions—which were principally blue on white, outlined in black— 
were so like those of Hdchst and Frankenthal, that but for the 
material they are well-nigh indistinguishable, we shall not con* 
sider them in detail until we come to some appraisal of the 
German porcelain works. 

Next in time after Strasbourg, was the short-lived and com* 
paiativcly insignificant factory founded by Jacques Chambrette 
at Lun^ville. Of more importance was that opened by the Baron 
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d’Apr«y at bU home near Dijon in 1744, It made some quite 
channin^ ware of a rather heavy sort'-^be yellow colouring a 
cbaraccerisdc dark mustard shade: and rococo sm>ll decorations 
in blue and dark carnation red. incerspened, or sometimes em¬ 
phasised. with rows of doia. 

Although there had been from 1679 a faience factory in 
Marseilles—one founded, inddentally Iqr Joseph Qfrissy, son of 
Antoine of the Mousda^ pottery, it was not uadi the middle of 
the eighteenth century that Marseilles became the celebrated 
faience centre which it remained for the rest of the lyoo’s. Most 
famous was one unique in the hisu^ of pottery, in that it was 
directed by a woman. Pierrene Penin, from the death of her 
husband, the original owner* in 1749. until her own death in 
i793< Her factory, in common with others in Marseilles, was 
more concerned with decwadon. than with the invendon of new 
shape and sorts of body. Flower paintings were the spccialiti de 
la maison, for there was in the dry an art-school which f^vided 
most (A the dectvat<xs, and which insisted on the closest observa¬ 
tion of natunJ fbnns. Fish also were a major decorative theme, 
as was only proper in the home of bouillAbaisse. And despite the 
emphasis on decoradon, the Marseilles potters were responsible 
for adding two fine ground colours to the ceramist’s paleiie^t 
peculiar shade of yellow, called jaune MontpeHier: and a trans¬ 
parent blue-green, which was the invendon of one of the Widow 
Perrin’s collaborators. Honors Savy^who later left her to start 
a faiencerie of his own in the dry. 

To set up any sott of pouery in the environs of Paris after the 
foundadoQ of the Royal factt^ at Sivres, or, more strictly 
speaking the paie&t-faccory at Vioceones (Madame de Pompa¬ 
dour sold the Sevres boildings to the King in 1756) was an 
extremely precarious ondertaking. fc»' the royal prerogadve of 
making porcelain was jealously guarded: potteries of any sort 
came under the suspidon of attempting to break the royal 
monopoly. So it was in the nature of a «naJl miracle that a 
factory was re-established as Sceaux-stzr-Seine in 1750, and a 
major triumph that, despite its attempts to make porcelain, 
which were tmroediatdy and more firmly discoursed, it was 
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pertnitted to remain to make some of the finest faienee ever to 
be fashioned—(u bcoutifut as porcelain, says otperc after expert. 
Ic may be that its conunuance is due, in part, to powerful 
protecdorv-first the Duchesse de Maine, and later ^e High 
Admiral of France, Marie de Bourbon, Due dc Pcnihifcvte, Its 
period of splendour is divided into three pans, under three 
different directorships—in 1750, Jacques Cbapelle virtually took 
charge, thoi^h not until 1759 did he become nominal head of 
the factory. Four years later he retired, though retaining owner* 
ship of the faiencerie, which was hired by modeller Charies* 
Symphorien Jacques, and decorator Joseph Jullien, both of the 
M^nnecy porcelain works. They relinquished their lease-hold in 
177*, when the factory was bought by Richard Glot, who 
managed it until 1795. when he, in turn, sold it to some Inferior 
potters who made nothing of importance there. 

The physical situation of the factory, too, could have had a 
beneffda! influence upon the decorators, and thus upon the 
beauty of their creations. Two hundred years later, Sceaux 
changed little—and was powerful in its effect upon a sensitive 
person. An extremely intelligent and perceptive painter went 
from England to live in Sceaux in 1951. From there she wrote to 
me a series of letters describing her enchantment: There is 
Mind the house a park mtk an eighteenth century chdteaUj 
laid out like Versailles, it is very beautiful—I think I shall paint 
it marty times . . . / have also nearly finished imting and 
illustrating a fairy tale tithich I have enjoyed immensely—most 
of the spadeutork was done sitting at the top of a grotesque flight 
of wat^alls leading to a rfill lake surrounded by gilded horses — 
just like a Cocteau set —in the park J told you of .. . 

While Marseilles excelled in decoration, and Sceaux in the 
form of its wares, Bordeaux, thou^ not exceptional in either of 
these respects, had mastery of the fixing processes, so that it could 
produce such enormous pieces as the faience dock face made 
the Qcy Exchange in 1750. Nidervillcr, in Lorraine, managed 
by JcaD'Louis, Baron dc Beyerie, Treasurer to the King, spedal* 
ised in the making of faience figure^^the usual shepherds and 
children, and a series, after the prints of the 1770'$ and 1780’s, 
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of ihe Street cnes oC Paris. The fsctorf aUo nude porcelain, so 
chat many of the decoratioiu on Nidervilter faieoce is similar to 
that on Meissen p«Kcdalo. whence the Baron hired several 
painiera. Their skill brought to Kiderviller, however, one form of 
decoration which, In my opinion, it would have been no great 
loss to have left In Gennany, where it would speedily have been 
lost among its many superiors. This was probably the invention 
of a single decorator, whose Cadlity in representing natural forms 
and eextures much exceeded his good taste. He covered many 
plates with a painted grain to nmulace wood, in the middle of 
which he drew the representation of a sheet of paper or parch* 
ment-^ainted even with comers curled or dog-eared, and on 
the painted sheet a miniature landscape. I>esjHCe the central 
land^pes, which are often well*designed and proportioned, it 
is difficult to conceive of any decoration less appropriate to any 
form of pottery or porcelain. 

In 1758, Jacques Ghambretie. wh<Hn we have already intro¬ 
duced as founder of the shon-lived factory at Lun^viUe, began 
another and more successful prodncUMi of faience at St. Clfment, 
which consisted almost estclurivdy d a w*hiie glared ware gilt- 
decorated. Lille, which had a good soft-paste porcelain factory 
from 1711 onwards, had several passable potteries: the main 
interest of the UUe potteries ftv an En^isbman is that one of 
his compatriots, William Cbrke, set up a pottoy there in 177$, 
which made wares like chose at Sceaux. weUnigb as beaudful as 
p<»celain. Near Avignon was a factory in the bie eighteenth 
century at La Tour d’Aigucs: and about the same time, two 
Catholic refugees from Eo^and. Jacob and Charles Leigh, resi¬ 
dent at Douai, set up a pottery to produce faience fine or faience 
d fan^ise. This was an imiladon of the more durable and 
better potted Staffordshire uble-ware—the Wedgwood cream- 
coloured earthenware which, by a commerdal treaty of 1786 
between France and England, was allowed into France upon the 
payment of very small duty. By agreong to the cut in import 
duty on English wares. Minister de Vergennes virtually signed 
the death-warrant of French manubctiue. 

Zc is true tliac bienceries continued to open and to Sourish 
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well on into the nineteenth century, but these produced either 
ceramic freaks and monster^Iike that of the Ollivier family in 
Paris's Rue de U Roque cte, which fashioned colossal stoves, and 
a faience Bastille, over a yard high, which was proudly presented 
to the Revolutionary National Convention in 1790; or that at 
Les Islettes, near Verdun, which capitalised on the Napoleonic 
Wars by making celebratory popular pieces in garish vermilions 
and purples. Two Englishmen, Francis Warburton and Michae! 
WiUis, cook advantage of the temporary Peace of Amiens of iSoe 
to start a factory to make faience a I'anglaisgj but the war 
between France and England broke out soon after and their 
attempts came to nothing. As late as 1859, Theodore Deck made 
faience in his Rue Haldvy workshops in Paris—-these again were 
hybrids—pieces decorated in Oriental designs but with inlays of 
coloured day, after the manner of St. Porchaire ware. The 
manufacture of faience in France had revolved through the 
entire circle—and had now returned to its starting point of three 
hundred and hfty years before. 




CHAPTER IX 


Men in Search ef a Miner 


We have written of the rwo greatest faience/maiolica producing 
counirie»~Italy a&d France: but thae are to be foiind in every 
country in Europe such faccenes, each yntb its own character* 
isdcs. The faience of Spain and PorcugaJ was directly the inven* 
don of (he Moorish potters in the Iberian Peninsula—so that 
the wares cnade earliest were naturally Arab in impulse and 
decoration. Faience tiles made in Valencia in the 1400’$ are the 
first evidence cA an independent European tradition in Spain— 
and these even, ve exactly like the Italian ones—painted in 
blue only with Gothic motifs; so powerful was the dcill of the 
Italian mtuoiicer^ that his methods and bis decoiadons had by 
1^50 penetrated all Spanish potteries, so that Italian and Spanish 
xnaiolica of the latter half c£ the sixteenth century are usually 
indisdnguishable from one another. About 1600, the dty of 
Talavera de la Reyna became the headquarters of Spanish 
faience, although it was dosely rivalled by the town of Puente 
del Aixobispo. Around 1720, the headquarters again moved, this 
time to Alcora in Valenda, where the Conte d*Aranda built a 
pottery which produced both fcuence and pc^celain, chiefly wall 
plaques, decorated a whiu ground with Spanish costume 
pieces. At the Royal factory at Lisboa also, a certain amount of 
faience was made—but nothing of great significance: though 
many local potteries made fluesce dies for decoratiMi—just as in 
Spain-^uc thes e called in Portugal^^zorechos. 

The Swiss faience industry was in every way except politically, 
part of the German stoneware tradition. They specialised in 
stoves, as one would expect, and in hous^tiles. These Montaigne 
found very attractive. Over the winter of 158(^1581 he travelled 
through Southern France and Switzerland to Italy, In general, 
he makes very few partioilar continents on the towns through 
which he passes—but on reaching Basle, the pntty effect of ^e 
tiled roofs and floors moves him to write in his diary: Their 
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work m is excellfntj and because of this their house-roofs 
are decorated with a motley of tiles, glazed in many different 
colours, and the fioon of their rooms in the same way. And to 
ffnd more delicate work than their stoves, which are of earthen¬ 
ware would be impossible. 

German faience in de&ign is a continuadoQ of the stoneware 
shapes. As with most Central European factories, its earliest 
products were principally blue and white. Hamburg in the 1600's 
manufactured thousands of faience jugs, wide at ^e foot, short 
in the neck, but thin and pear-shaped, decorated always in a 
very brilliant blue, sometimes decked out with a little yellow. 
Stoves also were made there in quandty, the tiles of which they 
were composed being distinctively bordered in an ornate baroque 
style. Nuremburg also produced very similar wares^buc as time 
passed, both Nurembui^ and Augsburg specialised less in actual 
manu&cture and more in the decoration of other cities' white 
faience. At Bayreuth, where brown earthenware as well as faience 
was potted—and in ail the usual shapes, the chief colour of the 
decorations was again blue—but a very pale blue sprinkled with 
the dniesc of white specks. The most Sequent decoration of 
Bayreuth faience was a shield of arms, or a personal monogram 
in a central roundel on the dish or plate, surrounded with 
complex scrollwork, 

At Scockelsdbrff near Liibeck, from 1771 onwards, faience 
stoves and large faience says were made under the direction of 
an Hen Buchwald, ably assisted by two painter-decorators, 
l^eihamer and Kreutzfeldt. That StockeUdorff made perhaps the 
best faience stoves in all Germany is not so remarkable, since it 
had been for some centuries the main stoneware stove factory alio. 

The most pathetic of German relics of the faience industry— 
which, it is evident, was not of anything like the importance in 
German ceramics that it was in French—is the last piece made at 
(he Ansbacb factory. It U dated, so that we know the exact day of 
this potter/s demise. It is a tiny brightly*coloured jug. on which 
is inscribed Abshitdt der Porielain mahliery m der Feijange- 
Faherick in Ansbdeh den der Fehr. 1804. Der He Ut gesterben 
drum sind wir all verderben.—The potters' farewell in the 
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faience factory at Ansbach 13 February 1804. The Boss is dead, 
so we’re aU done for. 

In the North, the first exciuflvdy faience factory opened in 
Copenhagen in lyts. As its geognphicai position made it subject 
both to Dutch and Gennan influeoce^^ its first decorations were 
a peculiar amalgam of these two. almost opposed, styles, and 
with an added element of nadve Daoisb ardstry. However, it 
soon successfully combiocd the three elements to form a style of 
its own, spedalidog in plates and dishes with coats of arms 
emblasoDe 4 mosdy in blue, upon them, and including a large 
number of square plates and dishes, peculiar to this one pottery. 
A second faienterie was opened in lyfig in a pan of Copenhagen 
called Sortedamso by the Norw^ian Peter Hofnagel, whom we 
shall shortly be meetup agaiog in his nadve Norway. Next in 
succession after the earlier Copenhagen factory was the founda¬ 
tion of (he Danish Court Architect. Jacob Fortling, around the 
middle of the eighteenth century, at Rastnip. This had the 
liberty to all sens of stonewares, and even ptscelains. with 
the excepdon of Danish blue and white faience, which was the 
monopoly of a potter by the name of ^erl^L The only other 
Danish faience faaory of importance was the one set up by James 
Davenport, an Er^lishman, on the island of Bomholm, where he 
already had a pipe^ay bciory and brick kilns. Ttus was quite 
unsuccessful—but a decade later, about i$oo, uader the direcdon 
of an able potter namM Johan Sf^eie, some very pleasant pieces 
were made, especially some cream-ground inkstands, with blue 
and green decoradoos. 

At Stockholm in Sweden vm two impMCant faienceries^Mie 
at Rgrstxand, the other, and later, on the island of Kungsholmon, 
called the Mariebeig. The Rdntrand factory was founded by a 
German, Johann Wolff, in 1713, in coUahoradon with a Swede. 
Anders Ferdinand. V^^th what would seem the grossest injusuce, 
as soon as the proper permit was drawn up and a deed of privi* 
lege presented to the factory, Wolff was dismissed: and Fecdi* 
nand, u^ther with a German, Chrisioffer Hunger, who had 
previously designed porcelain at Meissen and Vienna, put in his 
place. It is gratifying to learn that their schemes were not of 
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roucb advantage, £or che factory produced nothii^ notable until 
its reo^nisatioQ in 1755. In the mid-1760’s, Anders Stenman, 
one of che Rbrscrand potters, perfected his own system of print* 
ing on faience, which added to the variety and charm of factory 
decoration. This particular pottery was unintentionally very 
kind to the archivist and the historian—for between 1.750 and 
1775 each piece was marked on the base with the name, and the 
complete dat^—year, month, and day: and, also, quite frequently, 
the decorator’s initials or mark, and the price. This is specially 
helpful dnce its best faience i$ very similai to that of Strasbourg. 

The Mariebe^ was the brain*child of a strange itinerant 
German chemist and physician, Johann Eberhard Ludwig Ehren- 
reich. Born in lyaa at Frankfurt-am-Main, he had travelled in 
France, England, and Germany before going to Sweden in his 
early twenties, to become Physiciar*in*Ordinary to the King, 
When his royal employer died in 1751. he dedditd to remain in 
Stockholm, and in 1758 founded the Marieberg factory. His first 
intendon had been to fashion porcelain ther^ but foe various 
reasons, this essay was a dismal failure. The faience table-ware 
produced there at the same time, however, was good quality, 
with a thin, bright, white glare. In 1766, he resigned the Director¬ 
ship, going thence to Siralsund. where he founded another 
faience factory. This did not prosper, perhaps because the 
smallest of bis kilns there was designed to bake three thousand 
three hundred and ninety-two plates at a time, and after only 
three or four years Ehrenreich was declared bankrupt. Bankrupt 
he may have been, but he was an indefatigable potter and 1766 
found him sail in Sweden, this time at Konigsberg, where be set 
up yet another falencerie. His perseverance was this time re¬ 
warded, the Konigsberg factory remaining in business until after 
his death, which took place in 2803. The Marieberg, meanwhile, 
after his departure for Stralsund, was directed for three years by 
a French potter, Pierre Beiibevin. Under Swedish direction, it 
struggled on for a further twenty years—but since its malnsiay 
was tableware, the import of the more perfect Staffordshire and 
Leeds cream^lazed earthenware led to its redundancy and closure 
well before the end of the century. 
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Is Norway there was tmly Mie faiescerie oi any 
KerrebM. where was also a poicdaui manufactory. In the 
eighteenth century, many d the directars or managers of factories 
seemed to have drifted and wandered in a voy peculiar manner 
through several unrelated professions, uodl they came upon 
potting as a kind of haven for themselves. The Herxebde founder 
was typicU. Peter Hofm^el was bom at Fzederikshald in lysi, 
where at first he studied bw. It is evident that advocacy was not 
his m6der. for in 1748 we find him in the guise of As«$tant 
Fosuoaster of Fiederihshald. Postman was not his forte, either: 
and five years bter he was licensed to trade in groceries, instead 
of government permits; but after cmly a few weeks of this he set 
up as a farmer at Herreb0e. In 1757, he founded a tile works on 
his otherwise not overiy inductive land: a }‘ear later, this was 
augmented by a stove department, and soon after this, by a 
faieocerie alsa In general appearance. HerrebM faience is very 
similar to German porcelain; as Hofnagel's decorator and 
designer in chief was a German, who had long worked in his 
homeland—Hdnrich HosenfeUer. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was rich in porcelain works, 
and local peasant potemes, but possessed ony one faience factory 
of imporUDce. This was at HoUtsch—sometimes spelled Holies— 
on the Moravian bwder of Hungary, It made very beautiful 
faience, much in the French manner, since it was founded in 
2743 Francois de LMraine, the French consort, of the Empress 
Maria Theresa; given the dile of the Imp^ial Ausert^Hungarian 
Maiolica-Makiog Fauory, it ctmdoaed to produce very fine ware 
until it closed in iSay. 

In Russia, towards the end of the dghceenth century, were at 
least two faience factorieS'^br thi< we have the word (rf a French* 
man who published a very heavy tome oa the political consdtU' 
don of Russia aud Scandinavia in 1773. He intersperses his 
Iengthily*expTessed poUdcal opinions with bright observations on 
all manner of uncorrebted subjects—and so we read Among the 
St. Petersburg porcebun factories there is, on the Other hank of 
the Neva, a foieneerie, where very well’designed table wares are 
made in quantity, and dispieyed at their showroom in the city. 
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where a complete service can be bought for 34 Toubles, or even 
less. At Revai also there is a private factory, the director of which 
imports potters, and painters, from Germany. 

Belgium and Luxembourg, too, had their faience works. 
Belgian ware is very easily disdi^ishable from ail others, since 
the wtdte ^aze and the colours of its decoration tended always 
CO run together—which make much of it look as though carved 
from enormous pieces of agate. The chief factory was in Brussels: 
but there were also a minor one, founded in 175$ by Henri 
Pulincluc at Bruges: and another at Tervucren. The Luxembou^ 
factory was at Septfontaines, and from 1767 to iSoo made a crisp 
whiu ubieware. almost as fine as porcelain. 

Finally, in this Grand Tour, we arrive at the country which, 
after Italy and France, was the greatest of the faience makers^ 
and in one direction, that of blue and white faience, unparal¬ 
leled. This is Holland, with ics very famous faience centre at 
Del ft. Faience was being made there coroparactvely early in the 
] 500's by an Italian of the Castel Durante factory, Guido di 
Savino^he is mentioned by name in Piccolpasso's treatise—who 
came to Antwerp and settled there. Faience was not predominant 
in Delft, however, until the mid-i6oo’s, when the brewing indus¬ 
try began to diminish, and the townsfolk decided that some 
stable occupation muse take ics place. The decorative tiles were 
the first major ware, and sometimes there was a departure from 
the more usual blue and white—there is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a tiled panel over five feet high with a composi¬ 
tion of birds and flowers painted upon it in many colours. In 
addition to Delft, tile factories sprang up in many other Dutch 
towns—U trecht, Dordrecht, Gouda, The Hague, Schiedam, 
Rotterdam. 

At Delft itself the potters were not long content to naake only 
tiles. Plates, cups, jugs, platters, tablewares of every shape and 
size were made-—the early ones decorated in blue and white, the 
later in many colours. The greatest of the Delft landscape artists 
on Delft*ware, Frederik van Frijicm worked there from 1658 
onwards. After him the style deteriorated for a long period into 
less decorative, not very well-modelled and shaped pieces—like 
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the black^la^ed will plaque in the Vlctma ind Albert Museum, 
painted over the gla2e, with a garish gold, gree n , and blue parrot. 
The parrot was a favourite theme ot the Delft decorators and 
izLodellers at this dme—in the Clainpaiuun Collection in Lille 
there is a modelled Delft parrot—in my view, a repulsively ugly 
bird, perched in a faience ring-^^e ensemble coloured blue, 
purple, yellow, and an acid green. 

There was no limit to the absolute uselessness of the objects 
fashioned at Delft in this period. As a monument to human 
futility there are stUl CO be seen in the Mos^ du Cinquancenaire 
in Brussels, the Mus^ C^ramique at Rouen, the Mus^e of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and the Nederlansch Museum in Amster¬ 
dam; white faience violins, nacoially soii^l es s on which are 
painted, in blue, ^ctures of a muddans* gallery and people 
dancing, presuioably CO their music. 

Tbe Ddft Eactcries bad a seccod good period—a sort of St. 
Martin’s Summer in the 1750's and 1760’$—with three blue and 
white decorators of genius. 7 aAar»>g and Jan Dextra painted 
imiudons d Meissen many-coloured pcscelain in minute detail, 
especially, for some reason best known to themselves—perhaps 
the shape lent itself to thrir pardcular skiU^m buttet'dishes; 
while Justus Brouwer painted many plates with pictures ot the 
herring Beet. Throughout the entire period music plates were 
being made—a set having drawn upon it the mude and words of 
various songs—the fvactice being 6rst to lick the platter clean, 
and Chen indulge in post-prandial chancing. All these wares were 
blue and white: with the advent of Fjtgiitb cxeam<olouj:ed 
earthenware and bright, muld-cc^oured faience, the old art of 
making Delft ware ceased—by 1806 all was over with the faience 
indusoy of Holland-^veo Daniel .Behaghel’s iaiencerie at 
Hanau, which he founded in 1661, dosed its doors in this year. 

Had the Delft blue and white faience not had tbe rivalry of 
(jeam*coloured earthenware from England, and polychrome 
faience from all over Europe, it sdll would have had small 
chance of survival. As early as 168S, Dancourt produced a play in 
Paris in which one of the characters, a lady of Fashion, goes to 
ber friend's boose and proceeds to break every jnece of Delft in 
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the enciie room—Cor, she says Nothing hui the bea is good 
enough for o friend of mine. The best, of course, was real 
porcelain, either imported from Chma, or made at home, in 
Europe. Before, however, we are able lo consider this best oC 
wares, we must look at a typically English product, and see how 
the English potters adapted the technique of Delft to their own 
advantage. 


CHAPTER X 


Mfny Men, Mistris PuiS, and Admiral Vernon 


We can now conuder the fim great ceramic development of 
r.ng Tanrf—that » lo saf pngl«<^ &lipware. This Is ordinary earth¬ 
enware, potted in the aonoal shapes. When it has dried to the 
consisteccy of leather or thereabouts, it is decorated with slip—a 
mixcure of clay and water—lo exactly the way one applies idng 
to a S<«ieC2mes, to give a daii surface be£«c decoradon, 
the whole piece would be dipped in a coloured slip, and then 
the picture or whatever was to be the main theme would be 
spotted or trailed upon it in pale cream, cr buS. slip. Ocher 
variedes of brown, yellow, and red. were used—eo that some 
extremely pleasing themes in these shades are to be found. When 
the decoradons were oxuplete, the pieces were lead<gUzed. 

It is true that the pn gli-A are not the only potters to use slip 
decoradon; but they are alone in the beauty of their slip-wares, 
and the almost in^edible skill with which the more expoienced 
of them applied very difficult decoradon. Earliest of the slip- 
ware centres was Wrotham in Kent Here they ^ecialised in very 
brightly glared chestnut coloured pottery, with yellow decora* 
dons. It should be said that most of the great pieces still in 
existence were manifestly not fashioned primarily for use; these 
were the special wares on which the potters lavished all their 
attendon, and all their love. They are, the r e f ore, comparadvely 
rare—the potter would from day to day have to make 
ordinary earthenware of very litde interest to himself or his 
customeis—for their daily use: but on these, fashioned for the 
special occasion, he could spend as long as be liked. many* 

handled jugs—were a speciality of one Wrotham potter, Thomas 
Ifield. Only four of his Tygs are known to exist—when one 
came up for sale at Sotheby’s fhit summer, it realised £s6o ($7so), 
a sum which would have astonished thi< ampl^ man. 

While Wrotham was produdng its dipwares, potteries making 
very similar pieces were singing up in various pans of London. 
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It is too difficult to distinguish between the pots msde at each 
London factory, so they are known under the generic term of 
London ware. During the time of the Great Rebellion, or rather 
during the Protectorate of the regicide, Oliver Cromwell (1649 
to 165S), the inscriptions on drinking vessels underwent an un> 
happy change. The Puritans, with their barebone philosophy, 
replaced the texts which had before appeared, and were again to 
appear for a century after their misrule, as on a Dublin delft 
punch-bowl of 17S6— Drink Drink whilst yt have breath For 
there is no drinking after Deatk-^udi admirable advice, 1 say. 
was replaced in London, on jugs, presumably made to hold 
water, or thin gruel, by the inscription Fast and Pray, or some¬ 
times. in a more expansive moment. Pray and Pitty the Poor 
Amend Thy Life and Sinne no More: so many of these jugs were 
potted-^ uite well potted, be it said—that they have been 
written into the text-books as Fast'and-Pray Jugs. 

The finest of English slipwares were made in Staffordshire. 
For an explanation of the prime importance of Staffordshire in 
the development of the English pottery industry, it is necessary 
for a few lines to digress into economic history. First there is ihe 
interesting fact that of all English potteries, only chose of 
Staffordshire enlarged and increasingly flourisbed: the others 
remained much as they had been, unless they dwindled away 
and died out of existence. Up until the rrign of James I, that is, 
the beginning of the rixteenth century—fuel for firing had been 
always wood. The supplies of wood naturally diminished more 
quickly than they could be replaced; so an alternative fuel for 
heating the pottery kilns had to be found. That alternative was 
coal. Only in Staffordshire was there to be found day in quantity, 
and of the sorts which make good earthenware, and coal in 
quantity. Further, Staffordshire is conveniently dose to the mouth 
of the Mersey—with its port of Liverpool, so that the wares 
could be sent to every pan of the world by water, one of the 
cheapest and easiest forms of transport. At the same time, if new 
and better materials were discovered, they could readily be im¬ 
ported by the same means. With all this, however, to build a 
great industry is impossible without great potters—but Stafford- 
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shire had ihe$e. also, as e^eo the earliest sllpwares of ch^t county 
demoDstraie. 

There are three families erf Staffordshire slipwue potters, all 
of the first order—Khese are the Taylors, the Simpsons, and the 
Tofu. CoufusioD is worse coofounded by thee being a Ralph 
in eadi of the families; John Tayior a&d James Tc^, who both 
added to the chaos ori occasion by signing their work with 
initials only; two WiUiama^WIUiam Taylor and William Simp¬ 
son; George Taylor and Thtmias TofL Since, quite as often, they 
did not sign a ^ece ac all, it is, in effect, extremely difficult to 
decide who made what, and tberefoce beat to accept the notion 
that ail those potters wc^ked brilliantly, and that their wares are 
generally excellenn Considered the greatest of all the slipware 
potters is Thmnas ^lis signed ^oduedoas include the 
exquisite plate in the Bodeoliam Coliecdon which shows a 
cavalier holding a rose in each hand; a Mennaid dish in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; and the ffimous British Museum 
piece —The Pelican in her Piety. This shows the pelican’s young 
feeding on her blood—it w*as the opinimi of the wise men of 
Christendom chat the pelican, a bird which they had had Little 
opp<vtumty of seeing, was so virtuously maternal, that having 
DO other food for her chicks, she pecked ac her own breast to let 
blood to nurture them. Toft’s diA has a nest of scrubby 

little creatures, all eagerly plucking the drops as they ooae from 
the self-mulilated fowL A pardcular buo^ amusement of the 
Staffordshire slipware makers is their invention—the fuddling* 
cup. This is a series oi small cups—never less than three, and 
often nine or ten, all made lO appear separate—but in fact joined 
together by small passages in the sides-—so that the only way of 
emptying one U to empty alL If the brew is sufficiently strong, 
the victim ends up beneath the cable, totally fuddled. 

In Derbyshire wve three omparatively well-known slipware 
potteries—at Tickenball, B^sover. and Cockpit Hill. The Derby* 
shire practice differed hom ah others in manufficture. The basic 
piece was pressed into moulds, then slips ot several colours were 
poured into the grooves, instead being ^»otted upon the sur¬ 
face. At Donyat in Somerset also was a slipware pottery, chiefly 
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renowned for a single piece. At a village called Il-Broraeis, 
Siamese twins were born on the 19th of May, 16S0, and a dish 
commemorated the occasion, showing the unfortunate pair. This 
was not entirely slip^ecorated. but the decoration 

scratched through the light slip covering to the dark ware 
beneath. 

From Delft—there came to England the practice of making 
blue and white tin-enamelled wares. These have since been 
called English Delft, which I do not consider a good name for 
them—first because it is a contradiction in tenns, and therefore 
confusing; and second, because they are so very English in spirit 
that it is absurd to give them a Dutch name. The only details 
they have in common is that they are decorated in blue, on a 
white un-enameUed surface. Even that is not always so, for many 
pieces of the English ware were many-coloured, though still made 
on exactly the same principle: and to call these, as some do, 
English raaiolica, is to make yet another artificial and entirely 
misleading distinction. If, however, we call it English tin-glazed 
ware, we can then specify whether blue and white, monochrome, 
or multi-coloured. 

Four English districts specialised In these tin-glazed wares—> 
Lambeth, Liverpool, Bristol and Staffordshire. Slightly the 
earliest in these activities were the potteries at Lambeth, in 
London. There were, manifestly, other London potteries; for 
example at Southwark, but the wares of all the London factories 
are so similar, and the distinction between the unmarked pieces 
so difficult to make, that, at least until we know very much more 
about the history of each separate pottery, it is easier to consider 
them all as Lambeth. More than the other three, the Lambeth 
wares show evidence of the influence of the Italian maiQlicares — 
not so much in the designs, but in the general use of colours. 
There is in the Garner collection a very bright, gay vase, painted 
in green, yellow, red, and blue, with a crested duck and flowers. 
Drug pots were a common product of Lambeth—fat, plump, 
full-belUed jars, inscribed in Latin with the names of the tinc¬ 
tures and essences they are to contain —Syrup of Lemon, Oil of 
Elder Flower, and so on. Inn signs composed of a panel of tiles 
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wer« Qot b^ond the capabilidtt <ti t^mbeth: there i» $tiU ia 
Loodoa'j GuildhAil Museum such a s^o-^fis The Cock and 
Botile Tavem —orer two feet wide, and almost three feet h%h. 

The spedalicy of Lambeth was its dishes. These are more often 
than not blue and white only, aisd deconued in the most 
ingenious fasUon. There are sets of six, on each of which is 
inscribed a line of the foUowing verse: these Merry Man sets 
are quite obviously fashioned fcv "sta^’ parties of a half-dozen 
happy fellows . . . 

7 , What is a merey manT 
3. Let him doe vhat he kan 
y. To entertain his geslS 
y. With wine and mery jests 
$. But if his wife doth frowne 
6 . All meiyment goos downe. 

Since these were made for use rather than omament, it is difficult 
to find a complete set in good condition—however, a few do 
exist, one of the best being in the Burn coUecdon at Rous Lench 
Court. English potters excelled in insciibiDg social cMomentary 
upon their wares; there is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam> 
bridge a very large blue and white dish, touched with yellow 
here and there to highJiglu its mMC dramadc features, portray¬ 
ing an Owl, a Cat, and an Ape, all curlioied and gev^wed. 
bedecked with lace mantillas and shoulder capes. This is dated 
x6$S*^nd round the top arc of the dish is insmbed the title of 
the whole creation—The Alomode or ye Maidens Mode Admir'd 
& Continu'd By ye Ape, Owl & Mistris Puss. Underneath the 
picture is a series of verses too long fully to quote here. Their 
general import may be gathmed from what the Owl has to say— 
that in the day, ^e used to be afraid of all the ocher birds, 
because they recognised and chased her—but now, gowned d la 
mode, she may go abroad as she want^^ond no-one recognises 
her at all . . . 

. . Top knots and night voiles I dedare 
For evermore I mean to ware 
This dress ther's non yl can exeetl 
J see it doth be Com Me well . . . 
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The Bristol vrare lin-enamel was much thicker than that of 
other places^ peculiar to the Bristol potteries was the practice of 
coverii^ the plate with a blue ground, and painting on it in a 
thick, sijcky>looking, tooth*paste white. The special themes of 
the Bristol decorators were Oriental ones, these are very pretty, 
rather late (1760), coloured plates made by Joseph Flower, decor* 
ated with lakeside panoramas and diving birds, in which even 
the balustrade at the lake's edge, and indeed, the birds them* 
selves, take on an Oriental aspect. They are in fact very like the 
Silent Traveller illustrations of London and Paris parks—made 
by Mr. Chiang Yee in his dcUghiful books. Western themes were 
not, however, wholly n^lected at Bristol. One of the most inter¬ 
esting of Bristol blue and white plates is that commemorating 
Lunardi's balloon ascent in 1784, which shows the aviator float¬ 
ing above the houses in a very convincing bawk-like manner. 

At Liveipool there were tlu’ee factories, those of Zachariah 
Bames, a roan named Shaw, and Seth Pennington, which at cbe 
beginning of the eighteenth century were producing what was 
virtually the major trading commodity of the entire dty. Centred 
in a sea-port, the Liverpool painters specially favoured ships as a 
decorative theme: and punch bowls, for ship captains and board 
room tables, were their spedaliiy. These frequently were in¬ 
scribed with the proposition Success To followed by the 
name of a ship, a business project, or a new organisation of a 
commercial nature. The factory owned by John Sadler and Guy 
Green mastered the technique of printii^ on dies—their most 
celebrated series was that of English stage characters, taken after 
the engravings illustrating Bell's British Theatre. Liverpool was 
also renowned for its very brilliant muld-coloored faience—> 
known genetically as Faxackerley Polychrome^ The colours of the 
exotic birds, insects, and flowers on this ware are vivid and 
extremely beaudful — yellow, green, plum-purple, sky-blue, 
purple-black, and fox-fur red. 

A pardcular sub-species of English tin-glazed ware was the 
Blue-Dash Chafer. These were circular dishes, around the edge 
of which were painted blue dashes. These have, in my opinion, 
been overrated by collectors, more on account of their rarity 
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value than for their beaucy>^(ho<^ it should be said ibac a few 
are very fine, as was one recently so^d in X^ondon. This is more 
than six inches across, dated 1668, and shows, painted in brown, 
blue, yellow and freen, a qrialT yacht, dying the Royal colours. 
The ship The Mary was the one presented to King Charles II by 
the Dutch Government to celebrate his return to his kii^<Nn 
after the Commonwealth ep i sode. The ubi«)ultous Samuel Pepys 
noted the King's pleasure in the gift in his diary for August 7 ^ih, 
1660. To tht offUa, and after dinner hy water to WhiU Hall, 
where J found the ATing gone this morning by five of the clock 
to see a Dutch pleasure-boat below bridge, where he dines . . . 
This yacht seems also to have pleased Mr. Pepys himself. Secre¬ 
tary to the Navy, for on November Stb, i6do, we read: On board 
the yeekt, which indeed is one of the finest things that ever / 
saw, for neatness and room, in so small a vessel. 

In England, in the seventeenth dgbteemh centuries, in 
addition to these many slipwares and faiences, two other classes 
of peculiarly English wares were made—glaxed eaitbenwares and 
salt-glazed stonewares. We have said before how the salt-glaze 
was achieved; by the casting of a handful alt into the kiln at 
the appropriate moment. As the majority of salt-glazed pieces, 
and also the noteworthy glazed earthenwares, were made in 
Staffordshire; and as our chronicle is now reachii^ the time 
when we know of individual poiten and their products, in 
detail, it will be best to discuss (hem in turn, rather than to 
generalise about types of ware. 

Having said that the major potteries were centred in Stafford¬ 
shire, the first potter we select for espedal notice is John Dwight 
of Fulham, in South-West Londem. It was he, who, in 1871, 
introduced the manufacture ot stoneware into England, by taking 
out a patent for the mistery of transparent earthenware com¬ 
monly knowne by the names of porcelaine or China and Persian 
ware, as alsoe the misterie of the stoneware vulgarly called 
Cologne ware. With the mistery of transparent earthenware we 
are little concerned—because on examimtion Dwight’s "porce¬ 
lain" has proven not porcelain at all, but a good, thin, well- 
potted stoneware. It is the stoneware patent which is ^ interest 
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—firsL because it is the iniroducdon of this sort of pottery into 
England; and second because the patent involved him later in a 
lawsuit with the Eiers brothers, who had learned how to make 
stoneware in Col<^e itself—before coming to England. That, 
however, lies twenty years ahead. Dwight left a Journal from 
which we learn much of his everyday affairs: and from which, 
incidentally, we are able to see how closely the idiom that we 
accept as Modern American, is, in fact, the colonial English of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as when he records 
the storing away of some money in the attic as In the garret in a 
hole under the fireplace a^o G in a wooden box. What we cannot 
learn from his Journal is the name of the modellex of the very 
lovely salt-glazed figure of his daughter—touchingly Inscribed 
Lydia Dwight dyed Masth ^rd 26jy. It is the general opinion 
that the figure was the work of the then unknown young wood- 
carver—Grinling Gibbons. For the sake of Romantic and Poetic 
Truth, one hopes that it is 90 . Ceruinly, it ii the work of a 
master; and it is extremely unlikely that there should be another 
modeller of his calibre producing masterpieces at the same time 
and in the same style. 

The Eiers brothers, David and John Philip, were half-Ducch, 
half-German by birth, German by training, and English by 
adoption. They had begun their careers as silversmiths: but 
had observed, with the introduction of tea*drinking in quantity 
into Europe, with its attendant import of red stoneware teapots 
made in Nanking specially to be shipped to the foreign bai> 
barians, that here was probably a profitable market. In Cologne, 
they learned the art of making very hard, red stoneware, un¬ 
glazed—so hard chat it could be ground on a lathe, as would be 
a piece of silver, to give it finish. They then went into produo 
cion, very successfully: but then again, observing the colossal 
consumption of tea in Ei^land, and observir^ also that no 
English potter knew their seaet—they removed themselves first 
to London, and then to SufiordsWre. To Staffordshire, they 
introduced the salc-glanng methods they had learned in Cologne: 
it was at this time that Dwight took legal action against them 
for the infringement of his patent: but his attempt to monopo- 
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Iis£ the entire superi(V stone>we pioduction in £ng(and ^iled. 
as it was obviously bound to; and other means had to be 
resorted to before the seaet of these two foreign potters could 
be broken. 

In order to discover the Elers formula for bard stoneware, and 
any other useful arcafio, John Astbury, a Siafordshire potter, 
cunning, one would think, beyond his age and profession, simu* 
lated an idiocy which was evidently bom natural to him, 
and so was taken into the Elers factory at Bradwell as a rather 
lumpish,* but very bard ai>d irilKng worker, poor fellow. There 
he bumbled about in a wholly innocent, zany fashion until be 
had learned all be wanted to know. He then removed himself, 
and started what was to become one of the most notable of 
StaSordshire potteries. He was by no means contented only to 
imitate £lers wares. In his anxiety always to approximate more 
nearly to Oriental porcelain, be b^an to search for a whitening 
substance—for the natural colour it stoneware is huffish brown. 
Fine he coated the brown dishes and plates and cups with a 
slip made of very white Devonshire clays. This was an improve* 
ment, but it was noc of the body of clay itself, and this was 
Astbury’s aim. He decided, therefore, to add caldned flint to the 
day itself'^this novel idea had the desired effect-^-and white 
stoneware was, by >750, truly in esdstence. His red £lers*like 
wares are very varied in shade, the being very much 

the colour of our modem red hoase-brick^ the more highly fired, 
a dark brownish black. The dn^e peoiliarity, amoi^ his many 
products, was a series ot profile portraits of Angio 4 axon kings: 
to what possible pxirpose these could have been fashioned one 
does not know, since they seem to have been neither useful nor 
ornamental. Astbury did commemorate less techtrcM persons, 
however. In 1739, a war broke out betvireen England and Spain, 
in the course of which the strat^c aty <A Pmeo Bello was 
captured by Admiral Vmxm. Astbury made a bowl of specially 
pleasing ptopartioxti and design to commemorate the event, 
which seems much to have impressed itself on the public mind, 
for many mugs were made in honour of the English admiraL 
In London, "Strongman” Topham, landlord of The Duke’s Head 
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Hostelry in islij^ton, mounted a pUiform in Cold bach Fields, 
an open space close to Sadler's Wells, at that tiine the resorc of a 
large part of London’s criminal and demi-mon<icine populace, 
as well as ladies and gentlemen of fashion, and before an enor¬ 
mous crowd, said to include the Admiral himself, lifted into the 
air three huge barrels fiJled with water, which together weighe'd 
rather more than sixteen hundredweight I 

After the invention of pure white bodies, the logical develop¬ 
ment in Staffordshire pottery was colours. At the same time as 
Thomas Whieldon was making his very fine agate and tortoise¬ 
shell earthenwares by blending different coloured days, the 
French invention of dry-moulding wares was introduced. The 
principle was the very simple one of casting the clay in porous 
moul^, through which the excess moisture naturally evaporated. 
Such a process meant that with one master potter or designer 
making the prototypes, ic was possible to fashion hundreds of 
any piece as required, and much more thinly and delicately than 
when they had had to be shaped by hand. When business-man 
master-potter Josiah Wedgwood appeared, he had io hand all 
the elements of the mass-productive Industry which be made of 
pottery and fine stonewares. We shall, however, leave him for 
future consideration, and re cum to Thomas Whieldon, who 
beside making masterpieces of blended clay, coloured the white 
stonewares splendidly: a green and purple parrot; a pair of 
Cock and Hen—-Whieldon was particularly fond of pairs of 
birds—glared in a mottled purple and deep blue; a teapot shaped 
like an Owl, decorated in white slip and with coloured day- 
filled indsjons on the wings. 

Teapots, not necessarily Whicldon’s, were shaped in many 
peculiar ways; as hearts^presumably for lovers' tea-parties—as 
cottages, squirrels, camels and elephants. 'Whieldon himself was 
certainly responsible for the initiation of the murder souvenir 
trade, at least in pottery. In the Willett Collection, in Brighton, 
is what is most inapposUely called a Whieldon Toy—a plaque 
after Hogarth's portrait of Sarah Malcolm, a laundress, who in 
2 755 was executed for the murder of her employer and two other 
maids. It is recorded that such was her amour-propre, chat she 
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uould not permit Hogarth to begin his painting until she had 
made herself up to Jier own saos&tcdon. 

Toby Jugs were made by Wluddoo, but in this respect he 
must yield the palm to Ralph Wood —ot rather^ to Wood in 
conjunction with his modeller, John Voyez. These were jugs m 
the shape of a mid-eighteenth century gentleman, jug in one 
hand« pipe in the other. Their model in real life is said to have 
been a character by the name of Henry 0 wes, renowned even in 
his own dniak-for-a*penny. dead*dTunh*for*iwopen« world as a 
beer-swiller. He bad drunk more than two thousand gallons of 
ale, and by exploit earned for himself the name of Toby 
FillpoL HUpot—soon metamor[^msed to the more elegant but 
less desciipdve, Philpot'^^ew into an entire family—beside the 
ale-drinking gentleman, was the Drunken Parson, pouriz^ stroi^ 
liquor, with uncertain aim, into a ^ass; the red*faced Drunken 
Toby: Convict Toby: Ni^t-waidunan Toby, holding a lantern, 
and ritDDg in a iu^*backed chain FalstaS Toby—a magnificent 
amalgam of the two rascally fellows; Sailor Toby, sitting astride 
a box marked Dollars; Squire Toby, sluing in an armchair, 
smokii^ a long churchwarden clay pipe; a standing snuff*iaking 
Toby-^^ to have been modelled after Benjamin Franklin; 
and finally, the great mother, as it were, ot them all, Mrs. Toby. 
The colouriugs of these are very fine—particularly Ralph Wood’s 
own best pieces, which are painted distinctive greens, yellows, 
blues and purples. 

The Woods, of which there was an entire family of potters, of 
course made other things beside Toby Jugs. Ralph Wood (1716^ 
1772) made many figores, both people and animals, including 
deer, foxes, and most lovely muldcoloured bird& His son, another 
Ralph, (1748—17^), is best known for having introduced a 
magnificent over-glare 'pigment which necessitated a third firing 
of any piece to which it was applied. A coutin, Aaron Wood, was 
almost certainly the potter of those quaint, primitive, salt- 
glare figures grouped in church pews, and known, logically 
enough. ^ Groups. In addition, many salt-glaze figures, jugs 
in the shape of bears, bears being baited by dogs, and a thousand 
other equally charming facets of eighteenth century life, appear 
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on or in the Staffordshire and Nocunghamshire salt-glares and 
earthenwares. It was left to 'Wedgwood to refine these rather 
rural tastes and practices to the extent of making a Queen’s 
Ware, and being appointed Queen’s Potter by the Lady Caroline. 
This however, must wait, until after we have made a pleasant 
interlude in Mexico, a long visit to China, and a tour of 
e^hieenth century Germany, with its Prindpalitiee, Duchies, 
Counties Palatine, and Margraviates. 



CHAPTER XI 


Mexican IrUerludi 


In an entirely capricious.manner, we are now about to look at 
Mexican native pottery, becweeo i$oo and 1800. It has no rela¬ 
tion to any other ceramic history, and Is included for the sole 
reason that it pleases me to look at. and to write about it. I 
hope the reader will agree with me. that it is worth spending a 
little on, when he has heard how delightful it is. 

North Meuco, and what is now the State oi Atiaona. were for 
a long time part of the Spanish colonial an^re: but before 
this, thoe bad been peasant setdements along the Rio C^ande 
for centuries, each maHny its own wares of decorated earthen¬ 
ware for itself. There were about seventy of these small villages, 
but even before the arrival of the Spaniards, the native popula¬ 
tion was steadily decreasing—being plucked off by many epi- 
detoics, by the ravages of Apaches from the outside, and the 
snj{Mng of one village against the next. The Spaniards merely 
hastened the total dissolution of these peo{^e. first, by killing olT 
many of the remainder, and then by the system of encomienda, 
which was basically that of the Mongols in their Asian empire: 
that is, rmnoving people from one side of the country to the 
other, which took away all semblance of originality and inditdd- 
uality from the survivors. This enforced movement, however, 
had one good effect, it meant an exchange of ceramic notions, 
out of which grew a fine new Mexican sryle: more accurately, 
three new styles, the general i^oducdon being broadly divided 
into three geographicii districts—the Upper and Middle Rio 
Oiande, the little Colomdo. and the Hopt District The potters 
of the Hopi area have remained true to their own tradition, 
despite native and Spanish pressure, to this very day-^dll 
making bright orange, and brilliaoc yellow, tall, round-bottomed 
jars {for standing in sand or earth), called olios. These are 
distinct from any other Mexican ware, and certainly <}uitc differ¬ 
ent from any jars anywhere else in the world. They can be seen 
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and bought anywhere in Hopi Province—and very enlivening 
they are in our dour Northern rooms i 
In the Rio Grande, the pre-Spanish styles had been either red 
wares, painted with a white-lead paint, and coloured with other 
shades of white and red slips; or pale buff wares painted black 
with vegetable dyes. The most usual of the jars, which were the 
predominant product, were what is termed a depressed olU, that 
is, a round-bottomed jar widening very quicldy from a quite 
small base, and then narrowing rather quickly from this widest 
point to a straight rim. The post-Spanish styles are very differ- 
eni^-six different decorations and groups being known—the 
earliest of these is the Sankawi black and cream ware. The jaxs 
now have much longer necks and concave bases, this latter 
feature was probably to fadUtate porterage—the old olios being 
carried in rings braided from yucca foliage. With longer necks, 
there was naturally more room for decoration and on the cream- 
coloured clays were painted fine black abstract decorations. 
About 1670, the people of Sankawi went from the Rio Grande 
plateau and settled in the valley, in a number of communities, 
near Tewa. There the jars were covered in red slip—and painted 
in black and yellow slips. Very few good pieces of this remain, 
since the Mexican Indians of Tewa revoltdi in 16^4 against the 
Spaniards, and were very cruelly oppressed when their seven- 
months' rebellion came to an end. A cache of the ware was found 
recently in the hills, where tbe last remnants of the Tewan 
people held out against their masters. 

viliile these two wares were being perfected in the Upper Rio 
Grande, in the Middle Rio Grande, at Kotyitl. the new long¬ 
necked jars and bowls were being decorated on the bright red 
surfaces with two bands of geomecric or stylised birds or animals 
in black, yellow, or brown, In the territory nearest Colorado 
were others in the same colours, but their shapes dictated by 
those of Colorado; these are very local and are foiuid only in 
two village sites —Santa Ana and T»a. 

In the Upper Rio Grande, the development was more or less 
continuous. After the Sankawi and Tewa wares came a red slip¬ 
covered ware, the slip very highly polished and tbe jars distin- 
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gulshed by rims ftaring very sharply outwards. These axe known, 
after ihe village where they have been chiefly found, as Posuge 
red sUpwares. C^poge is a Tewan word describing a district: 
a district, one may say, oo the site of which is now built the 
capital dcy of che State of New Mexico. Santa F6. Ogapoge ware 
is a mixture of Sankawi black and cream and Tewa red, black, 
and yellow wares. These are extremely gay^-^s can be im^ned 
^be fresh black and dark red fonning a most pleasing back¬ 
ground to the cream and yellow designs. In the same way, 
Pojoaque ware is a mixture of Sankawi black and yellow, and 
Posuge red slipware. The necks of the jars, and the bowls are 
shaped and coloured exactly like Posuge slipwares: but the 
bowls are banded, and the entire bodies below the necks of the 
jars, covered with seam slip, mi which are painted black designs 
of the sort on Sankawi black and ydlow. These, beii^ painted 
with rather more leflnemeni, in my opinion make Fojoaque 
wares suptfior to Ogapoge. 

There is one other Rio Grande ware to be noticed before we 
pass to the Eosteriy territories of the Little Colorado-^is is 
Kapo black ware. The jan and bowls are of the same simple 
shapes as all other Mexican wares, but the colour is an un¬ 
relieved black—from dark grey to pitch. Tlw saange coloura¬ 
tion was achieved by a smear technique, which deposited carbon 
in quantity upon the ordinary clay<oloured ware; a technique 
which had be^ invented in the iioo’s* but which was not. as 
one might say, systematically applied to pot decoration until 
aroimd 1700. 

The best potters in the Little Colorado area were a small 
group of people, with a language and culture very much their 
own--the Zunis: and the village where the best Zuni pottery 
has been found is HawJkuh. Now, it is known that all wares 
found there must date from before 1680. for in that year the 
Great Pueblo Rebellion against the Spanish b^an, in which the 
Zuflis were particularly involved—and whose homes were there* 
fore, entirely ravaged. The village of Hawikuh, for instance, was 
entirely desolated. This was the greateu pity, for of all Mexican 
Pueblo pottery, Hawikuh many^loured wares are some of the 




25 . Apollo and Daphne. (German porcelain) ). J. Kandler. 
Meissen c- 1750 . {Meissen PM. Archive;). 







26. Haricquins. J. J. Kantfl^. Kiio4kr modelling Harle¬ 

quins for Meissen in 1735. Tbeee are laieti dating between 


1740 and 1765. (Meissen P.M. ArduresY 



27. Harlequins. J. J. Kiiidkr. (Meissen P.M. Arcfuve^^. 





28, Tureen from the Swan service made for Count Brtibl, 
(German porcelain) M^ssen 1737—1741. {Meissen P.M. 
Archives). 



29. VA£e. (Cbtnese porcelain) Pale lavender clair (U lune glaie. 
Ch'ien Lung period, a j). 173^-95. {Sydney L. Moss, Esq^. 



30. CudeUbruffl. (Germaa poreeiain) Mfiisscn c. 1750. {Meissefi 
FM. Archives). 




A case of Chelsea ubleware. (Eoglisb porcelain) c. 1750— 
c. 1765. {Trusiees K ^ A. Museum), 




32. Tea set painie<l in the Chinese manner. (Cermao porcelain) 
J. G. Herold. Meissen c. 1750. {Meissen P.M. Archives). 



33- Tea set. (Gcnnan porcelain) J. G. Herold. Meissen c. \ 750. 
{Meissen P.M. ^rcAivw). 






34. Columbine, Ragosde, aad ihc Cnpaio from the Italian 
comedy seriee by SimM Fdiner. (Gtfmafi poreelain) FUrs* 
teobei^ 17M. (Ftrsienber^^r ^oneHanfabrik). 
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mo&c attractive. The colours, glaze palmed on to the piece, were 
the usual ones, yellow, brown, and black: but the shapes were 
unique to this area—very squat, concave oil as, with the rims 
turned in to make a peculiarly stubby neck. After the suppres* 
sion of the Rebellion, the Zufti pottery centre removed itself to 
Ashiwi. The wares made here were quite pleasant, the squat 
ollas being elongated, under the influence of natives even further 
east, and the thick rim made thinner. Bases of all wares of this 
sort were dipped in brown or red slip, and the upper parts 
decorated by painting on the body. These Ashiwi wares, even at 
their best however, are not comparable to the glorious brightness 
of (he Hawikuh pieces. 

From this strange phenomenon—unique in cerajnic history— 
of a whole group of potters, with apparently no forbears, and 
what is much more disquieting, ceruinly no successors, we 
return to the Far East, where we shall find being made porce* 
lains of which the significance as exam plan has not yet been ex¬ 
hausted: and the ancestry of which we have already catalogued. 
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CHAPTER XII 


WMU of MoonbfomSi Tt^er Skin, ond ike xmjf 
ike Foreigners like il 


la Chim, we had reached che end of the Miog dynasty—with 
its great Imperial pottery at Ouog-ce CheiL With the following 
Ch’ing, or Mancha rolers, a& they were known in che West, who 
occupied (he Dragon Throoe from 1644 co t 9 it. the prospects 
for Chinese pm^elaan did not seem good. The Imperial factory 
was dosed, and che Emperor occupied with fancies quite 

other chan jars, vases, and bowls. In the second of the Ch’ing 
Emperors, however, E'ang Hsi, China came upon a man abso¬ 
lutely devoted to porcelain. In 1681 —^e reigned from 166 a to 
rebuilt the potteries of Ghing-te Chen—three thousand 
and more kilns, which w<vked condnously, so that ac night, said 
those who saw it, it locked as though che entire dcy was ablare. 
Here were made the thousands and thousands of exquisite 
porcelains, to supply the wellfii^ inexlsaustible demands of this 
porcellomane. 

New colours wse perfected for this conuMsseur—that known 
variously as bull's blood red, cherry, or K'ang Hsi red was the 
first. It is a rich and gorgeous colour: one may quite readily see 
why che Emperor appropriated it for himself. Then there was 
the especially beautiful green, which gives its name to the green 
group, or familU verte. The colours other than che blue were 
(hose of the Ming am f/si, five<doured wares—although the 
blue was usually violet over^lare, and not the um ts'ai under- 
glaze cobalt. This combination of hues, in a strange way accen¬ 
tuates the greeo-'^o that it to bum and glow on the ware 
—espedally beautiful fomilU verte wares are the small pieces 
for che Oriental scholar—the brush jar and brush stand—which 
are often to be found made in this lovely colour. Hgures and 
other wares were decorated is this pre^minantly greea wav 
—there is a particularly fine bowl, ten indus across, decorated 
with birds and lotus-blossoms, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The single-colour pieces were not only K’ar^ Hsi red—among 
the reds there is one found only on K'ang Hsi period waxe^^ 
and usually then only on small pieces, though 1 have seen a very 
large jar with the most glorious touches of this shade—^led 
in Chinese p'in kuo Aung, apple-skin red, and in Etirope, peach- 
bloom red. Amongst the greens, apart from the familU 
shade, was a cucumber green, known to the Chinese as camellia- 
leaf green: a greenish turquoise—peacock green; and an apple- 
green, made by painting a sharp, translucent green enamel over 
a white crackled glare. There was an unusual beetle-black glaze, 
in Europe often named minor-black, in Chinese, u/u~ehin, black 
gold. Of the yellows were two notable shades, an olive-yellow, 
eel*colou7, and Imperial Yellow, which was a kind of burnt 
Siena; and of the browns, two also—fz« chin, brown tike gold, 
and a dead-leaf brown. The number of blues K’ang Hsi's potters 
achieved is incredible—the best known are ch'ur cA’ing, povAier 
bhie-^hich was exactly that, the dry pigment being blown from 
a bamboo pipe on to the pot or jar, through gauze: fign ian, 
the colour of the heavens, a glaze much given to crackling: fa 
eh'ing —strong blue: chi cA'tng, the blue of the sky after rain: 
and a magni&cent, pale, ice-blue, in Europe called moonlight 
blue, by the Chinese themselves, yueh pai, white of moonbearos- 

Nor did the Chinese potters consider these single glazes suffi.- 
dent in themselves. Very seldom did they leave the single- 
coloured ware undecorated; the most common adornment was an 
incised pattern, like those on the celadon wares, under the glaze. 
Or they mixed two or three glazes, or spotted one with another— 
they achieved a very lovely effect by splashing f'ien Ian, the 
colour of the heavens’ blue, with a purplish-red, the colour of 
the misty bloom on a ripening plum, the most glorious combina¬ 
tion imaginable. And another almost as fine, is called Au p'i, 
tiger-skin with speckles of purple, green, and tawny, united on a 
single piece. 

There were, also, the beauties of what we call fiame-glaze^— 
that is, a burnished copper colour is the basis, streaked with the 
many colours of the fixe—opaline blue, autumn mist blue, grape- 
purple, and Franciscan grey. Then, the K’ang Hsi potters made 
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ajioiher family like the zwrfe pieces—these were the familU noire; 
the black produced bf firing a green owispareac glaze over a 
black matt colour painted on to the surface of the jnece. 

Blue and White wares coodmied to be made in great quan- 
(ides during the reign of K’ang Hsi—but afterwards, for the 
remainder of the Chlz^ dynasiy, scarcely at all. The blue was 
very good and deep. The ^vourite paiiem, at least of Europeans, 
who doted upon it in a silly fashion out of all proportion to its 
real beauty, was that which the Chinese called mei’hua yao, 
plum blossom ware. For a reason also best known to themselves, 
the Europeans rall^ them, and i<M that nutter, sdll do. haw- 
ihmn jan^though it would be difficult to imagine anything less 
like hawthorn blossom than these rather lumpish flowers. The 
overwhelming mass of K’ang Hsi wares in European collections 
are Blue and White—but this should not be allowed to upset our 
sense of the value of these in T^d<m to all the other, in my 
view, superior, K’ang Hsi pieces. 

K'ang Hsi’s long reign was ftdlowed by the c«^parativdy 
short one of Yung Chftng, i 7 St— 1715 . who was as great an 
enthuriast for pcnelain as his f^reruiiner bad been, and as bis 
successor, Qi*ico Lung, was to be. It is evident that most 
“contemporary'* styles had been exhausted by K’ang Hsi potters 
—so that there is, in Yung Cb^ pottery, scanewhit of a move¬ 
ment back to the old styles and shapes. Yung ChSng was for¬ 
tunate in having as manager of tlie Imperial Factory one of the 
greatest among even Chinese potters, 'Tang Ying. Hxs invention 
par excellence was tea*powder gre e n ware, which consisted of a 
green-speckled glaze dusted over a brownish porcelain. This so 
pleased the Emperor that he issoed an Imperial edict, command* 
iog all such pieces to his own personal use. This greedy appro* 
priarion maddened other connoisseurs, to the extent 

that they sought a means vhoeby they might keep a piece, yet 
not offend Yung Chtog. 'Their solution w*as a triumph of close 
thinking, though it might be constnied as theologically culpable. 
It was a welbknowu ffict that evil spirits were always to be 
found lurking in cracky manifestly a tracked piece could not 
belong to the Emperor, who would not wish to harbour evil 
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Spirits about bis Palace. Then they bethought themselves of a 
TcfioerDent—why should they harbour such ill-favoured things, 
either? So they painted a crac^ upon the vase or jar or bowl, 
large enough to mis-lead the Emperor, but u>o small for a wicked 
sprite to inhabit 

The Yung Ch^ng potters added the last great colour family to 
Chinese porcelain—t2ie famtlle rose. Pieces were very distincdy 
made either for Chinese use, or for export: the export wares 
being, on the whole, more garishly, and carelessly painted— 
indeed, these were called by the Chinese, derisively, yong u^ai, 
foreign colour, or ksi yang —the way the toeigners like it. The 
wares the Chinese made for themselves were very beautiful, the 
pink being a chick, opaque, rose-colour. There is, for example, 
in the Martin Hurst collection an especially fine egg-shell cup 
and saucer, painted in rose, purple, white, green, black, and 
orange. There is also in the same collection, painted for the 
fore^ market, a pair similar in shape and size, but this dzne 
decorated in near-natural colours, of Leda and the Swan, in 
fiagranlff dslecto. The Oriental concept of this lovely Greek tale 
has to be seen to be believed—the swan? Well, yes, it is a swan, 
though a badly-deformed bird: and the beautiful Leda—she is 
half middle-aged Bavarian peasant, and half Chinese concubine. 

Yung Chang's comparatively short reign was followed by yet 
another very long one—that of Ch'ien Lung ( 173 b—1795)> last of 
the Imperial connoisseurs, he, for whose Imperial stroking, pieces 
of porcelain were specially fabricated. Having exhausted new 
glares and new shapes, the Ch’ien Lung potters had nothing left 
but to exercise chose talents for encompassing all possible decora¬ 
tion in a small space: talents akin to those needed for engraving 
a philosophical treatise on a pin's’ head. As one would therefore 
expect, every square millimetre of Ch'ien Lung decorated ware 
is covered with colour, like a fairy picture by Augustus E^. 
Typical decorations are the Hundred Beasts and the Thousand 
Flowers. Tureens and their stands were made In every beast- 
shape. A pair of elephant tureens recently were sold for ;f66o 
($ 1850 ), a high price which can only have been warranted by 
their rarity, for they are positively ugly. 
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The i&milU ros« coloun lent themselves Co the decoration ot 
bird figures, in which Ch’ien Lung’s potters excelled. In 
the Hon. Mrs. Grevilte’s collection. £or example, are a lovely 
pair o^ cockerels, their plumage unced green, cTeamy*wlute, blue, 
and rose'pink. In Lord Granard’s collection are two mythical 
Ho-Ho bi^s, each eighteen iocbes high—with yellow claws, rust* 
coloured head crestsi and Toee*p(nk breast feathers. Among the 
decorators were Egtopeaas earlier, in K'ang Hn's reign, there 
had been two Jesuit priests at the Emperor's court, a Frenchman. 
Pire Belleville, and an Italian, Padre Gherardini. So acclimatised 
to the Imperial mode of life did the Jesuit misnou become, that 
by Ch’len Lung's time, two of the Jesuits. Accirec and Padre 
Casdglione, were appointed court painters to the Emperor, and 
elected to the rank of Mandarin. Auiret continued to paint in 
the western idiom: CasdgUooe, the better painter, assumed an 
Oriental style, signii^ his work with his Chinese title Lai^ 
5hih*ning. The effect they had on the Ch'ien Lung export wares 
was indirect, but quite important—Khey were able to advise the 
Chinese painien on the finer points of European practice, and 
demonstrate European methods. Even so. disast^ tis^ sometimes 
to overtake them, as on the armorial pieces ordered from China 
through the Dutch Traders. The custom was for the coat-of-anns 
to be painted on paper or parchment in Europe, and the colours 
indicated by arrows and a word or two. The horror with which 
some lewdly persons in Eurone received their dinner services, 
complete with armorial bearing, black indicatory arrows, and 
words such as "dark green" Insoibed on them, may readily be 
understood. 

There were two really beautiful export wares of the Ch’ien 
Lung period—the best ot the axm<xial wares, and what was 
known as India ware in most of Europe. It received this name 
from the trading company which was its u9p<Hta'—each country 
having its own company, and therefore its own term for the 
same sort of ware. In France it is known as the Porcelain of the 
Indies: in Denmark as £orf Indian ware: in Sweden. Company 
Porcelain: in England, India China. Most often these were 
coinmemoTative table sets—the Danes, indeed, commemomted 
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some very peculiar events by services of East Indian ware—the 
unveiling of tbe statue of Juliane Marie at the Amalienberg in 
Copenhagen, for instance; and most ironically of all, the ex¬ 
tremely Oriental IndfiSdsret Service, which was made at the 
Danish Royal Command to celebrate the exclusion of all but 
native Danes from public office. 

In 1795 Ch’ien Lung abdicated, in favour of his fifteenth son, 
TTie stock, so far as connolsseurship is concerned, muat have been 
very weak by this time. It is certain that Chinese porcelain in the 
nineteenth century deteriorated into imitation, over-ornamenta¬ 
tion, and the vulgarirauon of the ancient styles. For China her* 
self this was a pity: but the initiadve in porcelain production 
and design had long since left the East, moving first to Germany, 
then CO France and to England, under the stimulus of royal 
patronage, such as that of Queen Mary, with her husband 
William III, joint ruler of England: and Augustus, Elector of 
Saxony, whose adoration for porcelain was such that in 17171 he 
exchanged with the King of Prussia, Frederick 1, an impassioned 
miHiarisc, a uoop of tall dragoons for a hundred Chinese vases. 
To Germany, and its native porcelain, we shall next turn our 
attention. 


CHAPTER Xin 


An IndispensabU AecompamnufU 


The eighteenth century in Europe is usually coo^dered a period 
of the greatest enJigfatenment >riA intelligence. In many respects, 
it was so. Any period which could produce, as did the first half 
of the eighceemh century, in the field of letters alone, and in one 
country, France—Cr 6 billon. BoUeau, Voltaire, Marivaux. Saint- 
Sunoo, Vauvenargues, Didcot, Le Sage, L’AbM Prdvost, Madame 
de Sfvign^, Boussuet, F^ndon, Madame de Main tenon, Monte¬ 
squieu, and Racine muse be adjudged worthy of considerable 
notice. When it is considered that every country in Europe, and 
every art and sdence in each country, could offer a sinular pro* 
cession of briliiaoce in pr^Kwtzon to its siae and population, it 
is not surprising chat great developments should uke place. Yet, 
for all there remained in the eighteenth century some 

extraordinary remnants of mediaeval thought and ideas. The one 
(bat is our conceriL for from ic sprang Che whole of European 
porcelain, was the search (or the Philosopher’s Stone. It was 
supposed that this solid substance was discoverable by alchemical 
researches, and that when found, would transmute all ocher 
metals into gold-^HH at lease silver, as some less ambitious 
alchemists claimed. 

In common with all European kings, princes and princelings, 
dukes, ma^raves and hospodais at the turn of tbe century. 
King Frederick 1 of Prusia, <mly granted bis title in 17 OJ. 
employed in that year bis own alchemist, a German physician 
and silicon named Johann Friedrich Bottger. One is never 
certain just bow fax people like Bottger believed in the possi¬ 
bility of the transmutadon of Certainly he vras no fool—^ 

he gives the impression (ff knowing a good thing when he saw it. 
fully intending to live in style and comfort at the Prusrian court 
for as long as he could, and if tbe King had implicit faith that 
one day all tbe iron in his kingdom would turn to gold at 
Bdicgeris touch, wbat harm was there in that^ The King, like a 
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pauent €reditor> at laat became lesUve. bov/ever; and one day 
Bduger, having announced the imminent discovery of the ijpw 
phUosophorum, thoi^ht it more diacreet swiftly to remove him* 
self from King Frederick's presence. He was half*way across the 
Electorate of Saxony before the Elector Augustus realised that be 
might have a prize within his grasp. Augustus plummeted upon 
Bdtiger like a hawk upon a heron, appointed him Couxc Al* 
chemist, and immediately imprisoned him, with orders to con* 
rinue his researches. 

With that goodwill which characterises men who anticipate a 
large and sudden accession of wealth, and are willing to wait for 
it, Augustus smiled benevolently upon his new pxocfg^. When, 
however, four years later, there was still no sign of gold, except 
that which he was expendii^ on materials for B 6 ttger's experi¬ 
ments, Augustus in bis turn grew restive and closely imprisoned 
him in the Schloss Albrechtsbu^ at Meissen. It was at a^ut this 
time that Boitger, who was still allowed visitors, especially 
scientists, encountered Ehrenfried Walter von Tschirnhausen. 
Von Tschirnhausen was by no means interested in alchemy: but 
he was extremely preoccupied with the fusion of minerals. He 
had been born in the early 1650 ’s, trained at Leyden University 
in physics and mathematics, and travelled all round Europe. In 
Paris he met the great philosopher Leibnitz with whom he after* 
wards carried on a detailed correspondence about certain facets 
of his researches. In the very year that Bottger had arrived in 
Saxony, von Tschirnhausen had suggested a porcelain factory to 
the Elector, who was however, in his other role as King of 
Poland, too busy warring against Sweden, with the purpose of 
recovering two territories annexed by Sweden, Livonia and 
Esthonia, to pay attention to his advice. Accordingly, von 
Tschirnhausen had continued hi$ experiments privauly, and in 
August 1704 . wrote to Leibniu’ secretary that he had succeeded 
in makii^ a porcelain cup from Saxon days. When he met 
Bottger, he discussed his ceramic problems with him—’found 
him CO be both sympathetic and knowledgeable (in bis medical 
student days in Berlin, he had been a dose friend of a glass- 
chemist), and persuaded the Elector to release Bottger into bis 
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charge, that che^ ought experiment together on the Saxon pEO> 
ducdoD porcdaio on a large scale. The release was effected 
to the despairing otj from At^oscus Golt unscr Schopfer hat 
atu <inem GoUmaeher einen Topfer gemacht which may be 
loosely translated as Cod the Mal^ has made a potter from a 
goldmaker. 

Tc^iher Bottger and von Tschirnhausen worked to discover 
a white refraaory day, and some medium which would enable it 
to fuse. The first von Tschirnhausen had already come upon 
when be made a survey d all the mineral wealth of Saxony for 
the Elector; near Coldiu be had fotmd a good day which fired 
very deaoly white. Bottger suggested alabaster for the medium. 
Just when it seemed that thdr researches were to be successful, a 
disaster befell which could have ddayed the discovery of porce¬ 
lain in Europe for many yean. Vcm Tscbimhausen died. The 
Elector, however, dedM that as so much energy and money 
had already been spent, the projea should be carried to its con* 
dusioo. Bottger was to contmtie alone. V<m Tschirnhausen died 
in October 170 S. The fcdlowi&g March Bottger handed a trium* 
phant report to Augustus, who, however, had no intention of 
announdng the successful European manufacture of a true porce* 
lain on the basis of the alchemist’s unconfirmed word. A piece 
of Boeder's porcelain, together with his formttlae and notes, were 
submitted co a Royal Comnussion, which confirmed his success. 

On January r^rd, 1710 . Augustus rigned the Letiers-Pacent 
which authorised the establishment of the Royal Saxon P<^elam 
Factory, at Albreditsburg. The secret of the formula was divided 
between two men only. Dr. Banelmei who was told how the body 
was composed. Dr. Nebmitz the methods of glazing, the firing 
temperatures and iwocesses. The Meissen fociory was in produc* 
don. However, is its first years, it produced more stoneware chan 
porcdaio—of a very hard nature, red, and designed mostly by 
dlversmiths. The derigns, bdj^ made silver, are naturally 
not well^uiced to stoneware, and in my ofdmoo the material is 
not a very beautiful one, althou^ some people hold exaedy the 
opposite view. The fed stoneware is interesting as an invention, 
and no more. The Bdtiger porcelain is something else—very 
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swiftly he found that Scbneeber^ clay was superior to CoIdit2— 
and he fabricated sufficient porcelain for it to be on show and on 
sale at the Leipzig Fair of 1715-^lthough some pieces suffered 
rather in the filing, and were not of so good a shape as they 
should have been. However, around 1715 and onwards, the 
Meissen factory was producing quite a lot of pleasant tall goblets, 
said to be designed specifically for the drinking of chocolate (the 
tea habit had not yet afflicted fashionable Europe, and coffee 
was taken from vex7 small cups). From an Englishman's view- 
point, probably the most interesting piece of Bdttget's porcelain 
is a cup and saucer in the British Museum, which has painted 
upon it the arms of Eleciress Sophia of Hanover, dsier of the 
King of Bohemia, who by the Parliamentary Act of Settlement 
of 1701 was declared heiress to the English throne, in the late 
spring of 1714, walkii^ in the gardens on the Herrenhauaen with 
her daughter*in*law, she on a sudden dropped dead, only a few 
weeks before England’s Queen Anne. $0 that instead of her 
becoming England’s Queen, it was her completely Hanoverian 
son. George, who assumed the English throne—^d gave thereby 
a quite different character to the English monarchy as an 
institution. 

Evidently Elector and King Augustus had found a treasure: 
not, perhaps, the treasure he had originally sought when he 
imprisoned Bdtiger, but a treasure nevertheless. He had no 
intention of allowing other European rulers to discover his 
secret too easily. Apart from dividing the areana —the mysteries 
—between the cwo doctors, he had the most part of the staff 
sworn to secrecy: and even the materials were specially guarded 
—a military escort being given to each cart*lo^ of $^n day 
as it rumbled its way towards the Albrechisbiug. He made the 
elementary error, however, of not paying the workmen promptly, 
in particular ac extremely able and inieUlgeni masterpotter, 
Samuel Stblzel, who was entrusted both with the preparation of 
the porcelain mixture—or paste—and with the heating of the 
kilns to the correct temperature. It did not take Sc&lzel long to 
discover the complete method for himself, and when in 1719 his 
wages were so far in arrears there seemed no hope of ever re- 
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covering cbem. he cook himself off co Vienna, where he sold ihe 
secret ^ mikiog pocxelAia to a Freodmian, Claude du Paquier. 
Its products, which were companble to chose of Meissen, we 
shall conrider later. 

From the MeUsen standpoint, the important factor was not 
Scorers departure, but his request, in 1710, to be reinsuted. As 
an iaducemenc, be offered 10 bring with b««T» a rwenty*four*year* 
old decorator fr^ Vienna. Johann Gr^or Horoldt-^^ Herold. 
as this name is somedmes written. The request at an 

opportune momeac, for Botcgv had ra^tly died, and Augustus 
was at a loss to replace hun. He met Haold, was impressed by 
him. and sent him to the porcelain haorf for a trial period. 
This was a success and in 1713 Herold was appointed both 
Court Painter to Augustus, and manager of the Royal Saxon 
Porcelain Factory. Under his aegis. Meissen acquired its first 
mark, the letters IC.P.M.—standing for Adnigitc^ Forzellan 
ManufactuT—^uA b^an to make most delicate and beautiful 
decorated wares. 

It has been said the Mrissen ^ctory found the means 
successfully to apply a greater variety of ctJours to its wares 
than any other in the entire wcvld. When one loc^ at the 
products of i7ro to 1730 one can readily believe this. Already 
the colours in which wares were being decorated included red. 
orange, several tones of purple, laveuder, ice-blue, primrose, 
e^yeilow. eau-de-Nile. turquoise, emerald, pale stone, buff, leaf- 
green, beechdeaf brown, lilac, dead gold, powder-blue, aimson. 
and apple'green. 

The earliest decorations were usually in imitatioD of chose on 
Oriental porcelain—people in very simple landscapes, beasts, 
flowers, fantastic birds, scrolls, and so on. But even at tbk early 
stage the soc^s were already on a baroque appearance 

quite uncharacteristic of the Orient, except on certain pieces 
made especially for King Augusrus. As an ardent collector of 
genuine Oriental ware, he could nevs have enough and there¬ 
fore commissioned o^ea—of Japanese braided Imari cups, 
saucers, and dishes in blue, red, and gold, for example. These 
extremely competent copies are however very rarely found out* 
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side Germany, and even tHere, only in whac may be lermed 
public coUectiom. 

Already, in 1717 Augustus had bought a building from Count 
von Flemmir^. which he named the Japanese Palace, and began 
immediately to furnish with his Oriental porcelain collection. In 
j 729 be decided to enlarge this building, to include on the lower 
floor a porcelain chapel, equipped in every respect, including 
the organ*pipes, in porcelain and with Images of the Twelve 
Apostles- Above should be a gallery of Meissen ware gr<ater in 
variety, in beauty, tn value, than the Indian; in enormous pieces, 
such as statues and columns, great dishes and colossal animal 
figures. To carry out this grandiose project, the King hired once 
more Gottlieb Klrdiner, whom he had in 1717 appointed and 
then dismissed, as modeller to the Meissen factory. At the same 
time as Kirchner was rmnstaced, the King also appointed an 
assistant, another young German in his mid-twenties, Johann 
Joachim KSndler. Of Kandler’s work we shall speak in a moment 
—for he was one of the world's two most brilliant porcelain 
modellers—but at this time, and for some few years afterwards 
he was to be occupied mainly in modelling vast pieces. The 
animals and the apostles were the joint responsibility of Kirchner 
and Kandler, the enormous pseitdo-Chinese vases were Kirchner's 
alone; 1 am unable to attribute any proportion of responsibility 
for the vast porcelain glockenspiel, planned certainly by the King 
himself, and actually fired and finished after his death, in 1737. 
The large animals, as one would imagine, made of delicate 
porcelain, are truly monsters: but, if this is not a contradiction 
in terms, they are monsters of great beauty, being UDCOloured, 
but cast in ^azed porcelain of a sharp, sparkling, hard white. 
The majority of those that were successfully made are still in 
Germany: but in London, at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
one may see the KSndler goat from the Japanese Palace, a yard 
long and several feet high. He Is hot beautiful in himself, but 
has the grandeur that is to be found in some Aztec stone^iarvings. 

Whilst the colossi were being fabricated and erected for the 
King:'s personal pleasure, an administrative change was taking 
place in the factory Itself. In 1731, Herold was given the official 
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t3t}e <jt HofkommisAT—wbich is to say ctuc be became majiaging 
director, and chief arcanist: at the same dme the Ring himself 
became Director*ui'Quef and Contndler, immediately introduC' 
ing KancUer as decoeater. Unhappily the Ring did not live 
long to enjoy his newly-acquired directorial appointment, dvixig 
as he did in 1733. His son who succeeded him, under the Elec* 
loraJ tide of Augustus Ul; simultaneously under the royal 
Polish cicle of Fredericfc Augustus 11 (hence the odd references 
to him in some history books as Augustus lIt/ 11 ), was still 
keenly interested in the Meissen factory, but not to the extent 
his father had been, whose place as director, guiding spirit, and 
patron was taken by the imineDsely rich Count Heinrich von 
Bruhl. During the tventyodd yean in which he administered 
(he factory, Mdsen porcelain became the admiration and the 
envy of all Europe. 

In large pan thi* was because his own table was such an 
excellent advertuemenc for Meissen. Two vast equipages were 
made to his order, the first between 1737 and 174); the second 
in 1754. The first was the Swan Service, most of which is sdll 
preserved at the Schloss Pffirten—a colossal table service of 
hundreds of ^eces. eadi fashioned and deovated with a swan 
motif; the whole set having been designed by a decorator named 
Ebetl^. The other was a Temple for the centre of the ban* 
quedng table, fftnMtKng ^ hundred and fifteen separate 
columns, seventy-five otha pieces, and sevencydour decorative 
figures. On anoiho ooasicm. the Count had as centre-piece to 
bis (able a porcelain reproduction of the Fontana di Trevi in 
Rome, that one into which it w the custom to cast coins and 
make wishes, which so ihundenmick Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams wi(h its beauty that he CMidstendy desoibes it as 
quite a different one in his Journal. 2 uas once at a Dinner 
vhtre we sal down at one table t»o hundred and six people 
('twas at Count BriihVs). When the Desart was set on, I thought 
it was the missi wonderful thing 2 ever beheld . . . /n the middle 
of the Table was the Fountain of tfie fHasaa Navona at Rome, at 
least eight feel high, whieh ran ail the while with Rose’water 
. . . 'tis said that Piece alone cost six thousand Dollars. 
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In range and in skill, the output of Meissen in these years 
was truly formidable. A series of the most brilliant decorators 
and des^ners came upon the scene, each making his especial 
contribution to the beauty of Meissen porcelain. First in time 
was Adam von Lowenfinck, who painted groups of fantastic 
animals on some table services, and Meissen Orientals, as one 
might call them, on others. One of the latter pieces, a tureen, 
came up for sale in London in the spring o£ 1957 (highlighting, 
incidentally, the fact that London is once more the international 
art trade capital, for it was sent to Sotheby's by one American 
collector, and bought by another). The tureen is covered with 
trees, buildings, and people painted d la chinoU: the Ud has a 
Chinese beauty mounted on a mythical beast. The handles are 
porcelain hgurines, which jut from the sides of the tureen rather 
like ships' figureheads—but are delicate, richly coloured, and 
exquisitely modelled. 

For about a decade, roughly from lygo to 1740, it became 
fashionable to decorate pieces after the French masters of the 
period—Boucher. Lamoret, Watteau, GiUoi. The delicacy of their 
pretty (in the best sense of that grossly overworked word) can¬ 
vasses transfers very readily to the cenae medallion of a dish, the 
side of cup, surrounded by baroque scrolls in many brilliant 
colours. Particularly were decorations after Watteau favoured 
from 173S onwards, when a service was painted in this way to 
celebrate the marriage of iUng Augustus’ daughter, Maria 
Amalia, to Charles, King of Naples, patron of the Capo di Monte 
porcelain factory there, and later, when he ruled Spain as 
Charles HL founder also of the Buen Reilro factory in Madrid. 

From the late 1750‘s, too, f^ures which up to then had been 
made in small quantities, seemed suddenly to attract very many 
people. It became fashionable to have these very beautiful figures 
all around one's rooms—in consequence, the production of what 
we know as Dresden shepherdesses increased to a colossal num¬ 
ber. Why the shepherdess should have been singled out in 
popular imagination to represent all the fresh beauty of the 
Meissen figurines it is difficult to tell, for the subjects muse run 
into hundreds. There are the silver miners of Saxony and their 
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Wives, a whole rabble ^ beggars and vagabonds, all the itinerant 
tradesmen of that time, croupes of scrolling players, the Four 
SeasotLS. in the persons of young girl to raddled crone, or hand* 
sane youfh to bent greybeard. There are also harlequins by the 
dozen; card-playing, terrified, amissed, smiling, weeping, tumb> 
ling, leaping, laughing, cavordng, caressit^. tender, tempestuous, 
costumed in the browns of aucumn and the greens of Spring, 
purple-dmninoed, and yellov^pantalooncd. All the personages 
besides of the Italian Comedy^ courtiers and their lovely ladies, 
the gallant on bended knee kissing the hand of the disdainful 
fair, who takes a cup of chocolate from a negro page boy, the 
while a pug dog huddles in her lap, peering in an a gg ressinve 
and proprietary way at the unhappy lover, the beautiful lady 
in the crinoline, accompanied by noble cavalier—these are. in 
iruih. Ads and Galatea, as played by the Prince de Rohan and 
the e3tquisice Madame de Pompadour—cau^c at their courtly 
amusement by rnrhm the engraver, the engraving pleasuring the 
Meissen modeller, the modeller exuldng in his skilL and forming 
a lasdng porcrait of she whose patronage was lavished on 
Meissen's greatest rival, Sevres. 

The most of these are (be v/ctii of one man, Johann KandJer. 
In J 740 he bad already bees appmntcd Mod^lmeister; in 1749 
he was appointed Hofk^missor. He was ousted absolutely by the 
King, being sent to Paris with the Kh^s wedding present to his 
daughter, Maria Josepha, when she married the Dauphin of 
France in 1749. Klndler stayed with the factory until his death 
ia i775~but even taking into account his fwcy*four years at the 
Meissen works, his output is fantastically prolific A group ol the 
death of Sc. Frands Xavier: the models of Augustus' jesters: his 
figure of the King in Roman armour: his unfinished, because 
yeobably uofinishable, project to make a p<^celajn figure of the 
King on horseback, Poe this he made a number of small models, 
and a plaster model over thirty feet high, of which he cast frag¬ 
ments, including the head, which is still in the Dresden coUec- 
don. Birds—including a pair of Orioles, and a pair of Eagles (the 
Orioles are in the Uncenneyer Collection): beasts of many sores: 
table-wares, including a fantastic mustard-pot a la Chinois also 
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in the Untenneyer GolleetLon. of which the actual container is 
borne aJoft by a Chinese, sitting astride a rooster. 

Nor was Kandler above a joke at the expense of pompous 
persons. It jt told chat Count von BrUhl’s tailed harried the 
Count for pennission to be shown over the Meissen factory, then 
still an establishment on the secret list. So importunate did he 
become, that the Count allowed him in the end co do so— 
appointii^ a day when he should be received by KSndlerk 
Kandler welcomed this bumptious fellow with every mark of 
dignity and respect, saying that before their tour should begin, 
he would be pleased co present the tailor with the latest Meissen 
products. With this he produced the wickedly accurate carica* 
cures of the tailor and his wife, the tailor carrying his cutters 
and his chalk, mounted upon a billy-goat; his wife upon a nanny- 
goat. So overwhelmed was the tailor by these gifts that he cook 
himself off at double speed, and never again broached ihe subject 
of inspecting the factory. 

Kandler was, of course, only the greatest among several very 
excellent modellers and decorators. During bis artistic direction 
of the factory, he was assisted by such men as Gottlieb Riedel, 
later modeller in his own right for Hochst and ocher porcelain 
factories; Peter Reinicke, who shared the design and modelling 
of the Italian Comedy figurines with Kandler; Friedrich Meyer, 
a colourist who favoured the lighter rococo decoration in 
preference to K^ndler's heavy baroque, and who introduced a 
palette of paler tones^^espedally pale mauves and yellows, and 
elongated his figures into long, slender, fragile beings; and K. J. 
Klipfel who worked with Frederick the Great of Piusaa when 
he occupied Meissen during the Seven Years' War. Finally, there 
was an exceedingly talented amateur, who has left some of the 
most distinctive of Meissen ware—a d^nicary of the Church at 
Hildesheim, Canon August Ernst Otto von dem Busch, The 
undecorated Meissen porcelain is very hard indeed, so hard that 
it cannot be marked, once it has been fired, by anything less 
durable than a diamond. Accordingly, he bought undecorated 
plates and dishes and engraved landscapes of much charm upon 
them with a diamond point, then coloured the tiny incisions of 
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th« engn^iag. Those aie most —<hcTe are spedmens both 
m the FiirwUlian Museum. Cambridge, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Uofortuiutdj, it was not a decoration which 
claimed the public's attendoo as it might have: in consequence, 
the technique lived and died with von dem Busch, except for a 
very few pieces eograved by his pupil-soother churchman, 
Canon Krataberg. 

Under Meyer’s influence, apart from colour and figure changes, 
there came a period of mahing tiny objects of gallantry—dtuis— 
Cor (he ladies to carry rhrir onbrudery needles, decorated with 
pastoral amours: snuff-boxes, made for both sexes: patch*boxes, 
for those minute vdvet Venus-spots with which the beaudes of 
the eighteenth century drew attention to a specially smooth 
white shoulder, a dimpled cheefc, a straight, proud neck, or an 
riegantly>rouaded breast: all the accoutrements of, and acces¬ 
sories to, the sweet-bitter battle of Lo^ In another direction, the 
factvy by its Monkey Orchestra—twenty or more apes in Court 
Livery, playing upon instruments of music, made mdcal social 
comment. It U variously believed chat (be orchestra so travesded 
was either the Ring's Dresden Court orchestra, or that of Count 
von BrfLhl. Others have said chat (hey are mere variadons on 
Gillot's fflonkeydrawings. but it i^t n< more likely, even if is 
so. that there was spedfic reason fee chooang these particular 
drawings—of all the thousaitds which could be taken as examples 
—and (hat the Monkey Orchestra was fashioned by way of 
paying off some courtly sccre. It is certain tlut (be sc^ee^selle(s 
of LoudoD. a whole group of whom were fashioned at this dme, 
are copied from the extramdinary luminous street-scenes of the 
soldier-painter, Captain Marcellus Laroon, a personage whose 
work and career in themseires demand a full-length study. 

In 1756, the fortunes of Meissen changed. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, infuriated by the ostensibly seset treades between 
Austria and France, and Austria and Rusaa—both of which 
were designed to tear Prusaa apart whenever (be opportunity 
arose—decided to take the oSendve. This be did by the some¬ 
what iUogical step of occupying Saxony, and fneing large num¬ 
bers of able-bodied Saxoos to his army. At the same dme, 
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porcellocoane that he was, he began plundering the MeUsen 
warehouse of all its best pieces, and ordering many sets. For the 
considerable export trade to other countries, in particular 
Turkey, be cared not at all; so that the initiative in this matter 
was assumed joindy by the Nyxnphenburg factory, fortimate in 
possessing Handler’s equal as a modeller (some have said superior, 
but the point !$ very fine) in the person of Bustelli; and by the 
"enemy” factory in Vienna. The single significant ianovadon in 
the years of Frederick’s occupation of Dresden was Che produo 
tion of scale-grounds by Handler. Services were made on which 
the basic pattern was a kind of fish*scale, usually of pale yellow, 
leaf-green, or crimson lake. These scale patterns were to be 
adapted and copied by every factory in Europe-^M that, even 
now, there must remain thousand upon thousand of scaly cups, 
saucers, dishes and plates, some very beautiful and delicace; some 
frankly monstrous, like the technicoloured hide of a gryphon or 
a pterodactyl. 

With the aid of Kiipfel, King Frederick united his four pre* 
ponderant interests—the army, music, astronomy, and porce> 
lain, in a series of designs carved in relief in paste, of telescopes, 
pipes, drums, astrolabes, sextants, pibrochs, shawms, the entire 
equipments of these arts and sciences. These are usually known 
in catalogues and text-books by the singularly unbeaudful name 
of pr€ussisch-musi)uilischt Dessin^ Kings, however in this world 
are given but little time to amuse themselves. In 1761, England, 
which bad been subsidising Prussia, changed premiers. Lord 
Bute, who succeeded Pitt, announced the end of these subsidies. 
Frederick thought himself to be saved, when the Empress Eliza¬ 
beth of Russia died, and was succeeded by Czar Peter 111 , who 
broke with the Austrians, and made an aliiance with Frederick. 
Their unity was short-lived. Two months after the treaty, six 
months after his accession, Peter was deposed and almost immed¬ 
iately murdered, while his wife, Catherine, assumed the rulex^ 
ship of Russia—that Catherine whom an admiring Europe has 
since termed, the Great. It was evident from the moment of her 
assumption of the throne, that the two Greats would not be able 
to co-exist; certainly not as allies and comrades-in-arras. Frederick 
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w&s suffidenc of a realUt to know wben lie was beaten. On the 
soth November, 176X, be writes from Dresden. II m nous 
Tfste que Vhonnfut, la cape, Vi^e, et de la ponelaine — 
Noebing remains to us but Our honour. Our cloak. Our sword, 
and Our porcelain. Catherine the Great once more enters the 
Meissen story, but directly this dme. in jyye commissioning a 
vast number <d figures for the ornamentation of her palaces. 
At her death, these were gathered into the Oranienbaum, in 
Sc. Petersburg where they were fa'cserved until the Bolshevik 
rising of 1917. when they were shattered by the revolutionaries, 
who reasoned, presumably, that in breakit^ the beautiful images 
of an age which they bad no hope of undentanding. they would 
break also the power of an iosdtudon which they were equally 
far from comprehending. 

By the AustroPrussian agreement of 1763, everything was to 
be as it was before 1756. as nearly as possible. No sooner had 
this been settled, and Angostus reinstated as Elector of Saxony, 
than he died: to be followed to the grave only a few days later 
by Count von firuhl. Augustus' successor was a minor, the factory 
therefore suffered foe some years—in one respect from a lack of 
direction, in another b'om too many direcQons at once. In 1764. 
Michel Acler, a Frenchman, was appointed Modellmeister, a 
position he occupied until his retirement in 1799. He was, again, 
much lighter in his couch Kindler—so that his figures are 

principally cupids. shephods, and rather romandc Paris street- 
vendors. Ill the following year Herold was at last retired on a 
pension: Kindler, who had hoped for similar creatmeui, did not 
receive ic-^and was left to werk out his remaining ten years at 
the foccory. a bitter and unhappy man 

In 1774. the Elector Frederick Augustas III attained bis 
majority. Almost his first acdon as a ruler was to appoint Count 
Camillo Marcolini to the Directorship of Meissen. He was to be 
Director for forty years, undl his disnrissal in 1814 by the occupy* 
ing Russians. Meissen having famously been pillaged by the 
French (Saxony rashly changed sides at the Battle of Leipzig. 
In his period of office, the entire style of decoration and model' 
ling changed to that of Louis XVTs FTance'^neoOassIc, sparse, 
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baie. unexciting, and wholly unsiiited to a sparkling, brilliant 
nedium like porcelain. Even after 1S14, other wares continued 
to be made, but these were but poor imitations of the old wares, 
the old models, the old decorations. It continued throughout 
the nineteenth century, revived in the 29ao's, and again recendy, 
since the last war-^ut the products of this century properly 
belong to a later chapter. 

The mark of Meissen should be noticed—first because it Is the 
most famous of all pottery marks; secondly, because it is the 
most imitated, which Is the police euphuism for the most forged 
mark in the world; thirdly because it is absolutely no guide to 
the Meissen product; fourthly, and perhaps the best reason, that 
it is of historical interest. It is well known that the Meissen 
mark is a pair of crossed swords: these were chosen because the 
Electors of Saxony were by hereditary tight Sword-Bearers to 
the Holy Roman Emperor. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
truly symbolic of their splendour and magnificence. Said Prince 
Carl Eugen, Duke of Wurttembueg, founding his own porcelain 
factory as Ludwigsburg; a pcrcelain faclcny is an indiipensabU 
accompaniment of splendour and magnificence. The other Ger¬ 
man indispensables we shall now consider, beginning vdth the 
reneg:ade Stdlzel's Vienna, created for the Empress Marla Theresa; 
ending with the five-year-long factory of the Prince-Bishop of 
Wurzburg. 
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SpUndmiT and Ma^mfiance 


The foua 4 ers of the factory at Vienna we have seen to be a 
renegade potter from Meissen anH a French jack-of-all*crade8, 
Samuel Stdliel and Claude Du Paquier. We have seen also that 
the repentant Siolzel recureed to Mmssen in the foUowing year. 
] 720, leavii^ du Paquiex to work as best be could. The lack of 
the arcaoist. cmsbined with the difierence in Viennese clays from 
those of Saxony, resulted in slight imperfections in the Viennese 
porcelain of the first decade of the works’ existence: instead of 
the hrilljant white of Meusen. one a greenish-tinged and 
smoky ware, with a somewhat opaque glaze. Probably in order 
to conceal these imperfectims. early Viennese porcelain is more 
often than not completely covered with de^rauon. Baroque 
dengns in gold ot silvs, flowers in a very bright red peculiar to 
the factory, immensely complex soolls in many colours, 

including a distinctive sabu>o*pink, weave and writhe all over 
the surface of the ware. 

With Jacob Helchis, and better porcelain, this over-elaborate 
decoradon came to an end. Helchis* specialicy was simple black 
paintings on the white ground^-of cupids. of landscapes, of birds 
—I have seen a tureen most reaiistknlly painted by Helchis with 
a pair of Wire-Tailed Birds of Paradise in an arboreal back* 
ground. Thon^ the ceramic and decoradve problems were 
happily solved by 1730, du Paquio’s finandal arrangements for 
the factory remained unstable. untiL in 1744* rather than dose 
the factcry, he sold the secret to the Impress Maria Theresa, 
who consdtuted it a state insdtudoo, retaining du Paquier as 
Director. 

Maria Theresa was always an ausfddous infiuence^at various 
dmes she was interested in the poreeiaxnerias of Toumax, Docda, 
and Vienna: under her patronage they all flourished. New 
modeUers and decorators were hired; each a spedalist in some 
direcdon new to Vienna. For example, the figures that had been 
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made there until 1744 v,rere tew and poor: soon atcer that date, 
Leopold Dannhauser began hU aeries ot charmingly modelled 
figures, quite often without the scrolled rococo bases which Lt is 
customary to find on porcelain figurines, and quite often un¬ 
coloured These are of the people whom he would everyday 
meet in the fashionable Court society of Vienna—a girl in a 
crinoline* holding a basket of Bowers; a beautiful girl caking 
her ease upon a air e-longue, while her lover plays to her 
upon his flute. Dannhauser was joined, in 1760, by Johann 
Niedermeyer, who also made models of those he saw about him: 
but in colour, particularly in a sombre feather-brown, and a 
mist-mauve/ He also, added ornate gilded scrollwork to the 
bases of his later figures. In 1778, Anton Orassi joined the group. 
He was ultra-fashionable in interest, by choice a Classidsc in 
the arts, so his figurines are fashionable people, but with neo- 
Classic poses and backgrounds. His most charming creations 
are the porcelain equivalent of conversation pieces. 1 recollect 
especially a family group of his which I once saw in a private 
collection in Germany. To the left stands the fourtceu-ycar-old 
daughter of the family, upon her head a tali powdered wig, 
dressed in a sprigged muslin gown with side panniers, over a 
long-bordered petticoat. She has restraintaims round her 
nine or ten-year-old sister. To cheir right sits mother* a slightly 
harrassed but well^roomed lady, dandling upon her knee the 
youngest of the brood, who is being ceased by her six-year-old 
sister, while mother’s attention is diverted to the older girls, at 
whom she is looking somewhat reproachfully. Upon a grassy 
eminence to the right, his arm leaning poetically upon the base 
of a Greek pillar, his feet carefully disposed upon a roll of silk 
which some thoughtful bystander has thrown out upon the 
ground, supposedly to prevent the cold and damp striking up 
into bis virile bones, stands father, gating upon bis family; 
pride, severity* and nonchalance commingled upon his face. 
These Giassi families are the most enchanting social documents. 

In 1784, the factory once more faced financial calamity^chis 
time bring saved by the appointment of Konrad von Sorgenthal, 
an extremely efficient businessman, as director. From this rime 
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until about 1815. Vienna became famous for its very heavy 
gtldiog of all sorts of tablewares; and for its chick, black, very 
deuU^ paintings of Classical aod Pastoral scenes—the latter 
especially after such masters as Boucher-^or example, a cup on 
which is painted two young gvU resting under a tree. They 
discuss the man of the moment, a mask of whom is being toyed 
with by an attendant Copid. All very pretty: and all rather 
pointless by the banning of the niseteench century, when this 
paxticular cup was aaade. Tablewares, overgilded, ornate and 
excruciatingly tigly, crndnued to be made at Vienna dll 1864, 
when the factory disbanded; though even then its uadidon con¬ 
tinued for many years, to be maintained by some of the potters 
and decorators who set up their own kilns and workshops in 
the dty. The greatness of (he Vienna diccory had, by that time, 
been over for a century, however—a greatness t^uite unrecover¬ 
able in the superhdat Vienna trf the 1860's. 

After Meissen and Vienna, no new porcelain factory was 
founded in Germany until almost the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Adam Lbwenhnck, one of the Meissen decorators, 
together mih Jacob Ringler of Vienna, an extremely skilful 
potter who is to be found at the beginning of every new porce* 
lain kiln in Germany for a period of ten or fifteen years after, 
established one at Hochsc. under the j^iecdon of the Elector 
Joseph of Mainz. Its wares were at first very thickly made, and 
the glaze also chick and opaque, but soon it became refined, a 
milk'white, brittle body with a dear shiniDg glaze. By 175s or 
1753. Hochsc ware bad entered upon what might well be called 
its Chinese Rococo phase—that is to say, Chinese motifs, par* 
ticularly in lilac colour, with a bidder and frames of most 
incricace rococo soolls, often in gold. A modeller. Samuel 
Feilner, made many figurines the characters of the Italian 
Comedy; of the local peasantry; pexsonificadons of the Five 
Senses, and so on. Another modeller, unknown, but believed 
be Riedel of Ludwigsburg. made groups of sixoilar figures, the 
distinctive feature of which is the scroUed bases, which are 
prettily patterned with sprigs erf leaves and flowers. 

From 1758. for about a decade, the Modfilmcister at Hbchst 
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was Lorenu Russinger, a man imabU to decide exactly which 
stream he intended to follow, the Classical, the French, nr the 
Orienul. In consei^uence. his figures are a peculiar, but not 
wholly vnpleasing amalgam of all three. Children he made in 
the French manner, but in Classical sturoundiogs, his shepherds 
and shepherdesses are contemporary but Classical in pose, and 
somedmes in attire. His Chinese fibres are always decked out 
in clothes taken directly from a Boucher print. In 1767, he 
was succeeded by Peter Melchior, a sentimental modeller, much 
addicted to the making of Brunhildic Venuses, lush, plump, 
their ripe curves highlighted with touches of pale pink. He is 
credited with the invention of a very strange red-violet colour, 
of which he alone knew the secret, and which none has ever 
succeeded in recapturing. He also gave his figures the character* 
isdc base shaped like a mound of grass, which makes the Hbchst 
f^urines of his time readily distinct from all others. Apart from 
complete table-services, small indmate coffee and tea-equipages 
were designed there, decorated often in the style of Watteau, 
upon a dotted or barred background, predominandy of pale 
blue. In 1779 Melchior left Hdehst for the porcelainerie at 
Frankenthal: before he went, he modelled in biscuit (the un* 
glazed porcelain) the new Elector of Maina, Friedrich Karl, and 
his family. The last mod€Umeister, a man named Reis, gave his 
figures peculiarly large heads, which makes them look top'heavy 
and quite unprepossessing. The factory was already in a decline 
without Reis’s quiddities: the French invasion put final term 
to Hochst's acuvines, for the French closed it in 1798, and it was 
never to reopen. 

Ringlet’s chief associate at Hbehst, beside Lowenfinck. was a 
wily character, one Bend^raff, who weaves in and out of German 
ceramic history in a sinister manner. He stayed with Ringer 
long enough to learn his secret, and then went to Berlin, where 
he contacted a wool*in«rchant, Caspar Wegely, who realising 
that Benckgraff had profitable intelligence, paid him well for 
the secret, and then secured from Frederick the Great, in 1751, 
a porcelain monopoly ice the city. He hired a number of model¬ 
lers and decorators and went into production, making wares of 
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SO bard a body and giare that many of the unpainted pieces 
even now rurvive^a rarity among early white porcelains. Peas* 
anu, local people, street vendMs. haotos, working men were 
modelled by Ernst Rdcbard, whose figures may often be detected 
by th ei r roughly heaped porcelain bases, the edges of which are 
marked with a number ctf vertical soatches. From Meissen came 
a painter, Johann —but he was alone in his skill— 

Wegel/s Berlin factory was not renowned fee its colour wares. 

Wegely found hipwJf steadily losing money: so, in 1757 he 
abandoned the porcelain hcicry and returned to the merchan* 
dising of wool Four years btei a hanker. Johann Gotzkowsky 
bou^t the secret of porceiainmaking from Reichard—and foun* 
ded the second Berlin factory. As chief modeller, he appointed 
Friedrich Meyer, who had been Kindler’s pupil at Meissen. He. 
in turn, brought his brother Wilhelm Christian Meyer, as good 
a modeller as himsell These cwo had fw some time the mono¬ 
poly of the figure-des^ at Ooukowsky's Berlin factory. Their 
figurines were always slender bodied, with small heads. Most of 
the early figures are on bases with three feet, with high curved 
decorated arches separating them. One of Friedrich Meyer's most 
beaudful veadons is a figurine Venus with the Apple of Love, 
floating upon the clouds, accompanied by Cupid, and a brace 
of vodve ringdoves. Wilhelm Meyer's best wi^, in my opinion, 
is a series of the Continents personified, a subject much favoured 
by pcffcelain potters. 

Gotakowsky soon discovered, like his predecessw. that some- 
(hiag more than busineas acumen was needed to organise a 
porcelain factory successfully. In 176$, when Frederick the Great 
retimied from ^ony, he mdily agreed, having had the Meissen 
factcey at his dispel fv the past seven years, to buy the 
Forcehunerie lock, stock and barrel, renaming it the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory, and giving it frs mark, the long sceptre. 
This was his staff of office as Elector of Brandenbuig—for by 
virtue of that rank he teas Grand Chamberlain of the Holy 
Rtmun Effljwe. 

Much material and many oi the wcekmen he was able to bring 
from Meissen. Als^ not long after his purchase, it was discovered 
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that the Silesian cUy fixed a hard ice-whice which was preferable 
CO the Passau clay, which fired creamish, and which had been 
used by Goczkowsky. All was now set fair. Frederick began to 
place large orders with his own factory fox uble-sels, made to 
his own spedficacions. In particular he had a number of scale* 
pattern services made for his own use, different in colour, but 
otherwise very similar in design, to those he had already ordered 
from Meissen. The best of these, the places and saucers bordered 
in relief, the one-colour grounds, including a very discinciive 
pink cyclamen, are known as Potsdam Rococo wares- A little 
later, in the 1770’$ and ly&o’s, a quite distinctive method of 
flower painting was essayed at Berlin—^always the flowers being 
painted on wares in two con^sting colours—crimson and grey, 
or orange and black. Other, perhaps not so attractive, sets were 
made for sale to the general public—or ceruin sections of it— 
Frederick insisting chat loccery*proinoters should buy so many 
sets as prizes in each sweepstake which they organised; and that 
before a wedding license should be granted to any Jewish couple 
in his domains, they too must buy a Berlin table-service. Hence 
the German term tor this ware—Juden porcelUin. 

Although Catherine and Frederick were not politically 
friendly when Berlin took the lead from Meissen, it did not 
prevent the Empress ordering certain pieces from Frederick’s 
factory; the King, with an eye to business, did nothing jo 
dissuade, and everything to encourage her. Therefore Berlin was 
extremely busy tor the three years 1770 to 177* providing 
Catherine the Great with a banqueting*table centre piece which, 
in allegory, lauded Catherine as Mother of all the Russias. 

As so many factories at the turn of the century, Berlin under¬ 
went a classical phase, when hgurines were made of biscuit, 
which lends itself more readily to classical themes than the wild, 
hard, shining, baroque, glazed porcelain. Berlin was fortunate in 
havii^ as modeller at this time a man named Schadow, whose 
spirit responded admirably both to the material and to the 
Classical forms. In consequence, his models, some of them quite 
large, are serenely attractive, especially his portraits in Greek 
costume, of Princess Frederika of Prussia and Princess Luisa of 
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McdUenberg, who wer« later to become Queens of Hanover and 
of Pms^ lespectivdy. 

From 1800 to about 1815, these dawiffj figurines and table 
wares in the same style condoued to be made. The growth of 
Roman ijcum in Europe, and e^tedally in Germany, altered 
condidoDS and demands very greatly—the Berlin factory tried 
to accommodate itself to the new fashions—by the most un- 
potterlike expedients; mating for example, a < 30 ss between a 
moulded porcelain walJ-j^aque and an ml-painting. known by 
the vile name of a lichopbany: and by scaling down large 
oihpaindi^ on to tiny plaques oi fiat porcelain^n effect, paint¬ 
ing nuniatives on porcelain instead of ivory. Nothii^ could 
truly save the porcelain works £rc«n commerda2i$ation and vul* 
garisadon. The age ot the splendid patroo was past. The new 
patrons had neither a tradidon of beauty, like the aristocrats, 
nor an inborn good taste, like the peasants. Small wonder then, 
that ardsdcaliy, Berlin, after Schadow’s retirement, and undl 
this century, is of no interest whatever. 

Having sold the secret of pmcelain making to Wegely, Benck- 
grafi waited what he evidendy considered a decent period of 
dme before reselling it to Baron von Langen, Court arcanist to 
Duke Carl of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. Tbe Baron had in 1746 
created a factory at Fiirstenbtirg at the Duke's cvder—but since 
he had no knowledge of the components and the actual manu¬ 
facture of porcelain, this, until BrackgrafTs advent in 1753. had 
been a colossal waste cd money and materials. Bei^ck^afi this 
time considered that be would secure not only a lumpsum for 
such arcana as be had knowledge d, but create a porition for 
himself in the Brunswick entour^e: he accordingly sold his 
services as factory manager to the Baron, generally supervising 
the setdng up of the kilns, and the selection of potters and 
decorators. What he could not choose was the day—this was a 
pity, for that which was available was sometimes inferior to 
Meissen or Hochst or Berlin, and smnetimes imperfect, so that 
the wares made in it are often creamy and iTmydsh instead of 
white, and often fiawed into the bargain. 

The natural defects of the Fursieaburg materials were over- 
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ccane u> a larg« degree by the superiority of the decorations aod 
modellers. First of the factory's modeUmeisters was Simon Feilner 
of Hochsu who continued from the former factory his scores 
of Italian Comedy characters. Again, perhaps in order to hide 
the imperfections in the wares, early Fiirstenburg: plates, cups 
and saucers are decorated with rococo scrolls in relief. These 
rococo fUigrees, together with coloured flowers, are to be found 
also in Che factory’s later speciality, pot-pourri jars, quite often 
painted in distinctive colours—grape blue, a very pure yellow, 
and bay-leaf green. Ifs other major commercial product was 
plates with prettily executed landscapes upon them. 

After Feilner, the modellir^ was not of a high level, although 
a few pieces by Andrd Luplau and a French modeller named 
Desoches, are comparable with at least the minor work of 
Kindlcr. Luplau specialised in courtiers and their women. 
Desoches, in 1775. made a passionately Romantic and coldly 
naked Andromeda chained to a rock^yei her way toOi has passed 
the considerate scranger who lavishly casts bales of silk about 
in the open air, on this occasion providing Andromeda with 
both a comforting cushion against the hardness of the rock, and 
a modest covering in addition. As an historical curiosity, Fursten- 
burg provided a group of hgurines of the professors of Helmscedt 
University: but for the difference in costume, they are neither 
more nor less odd than their High Table counterparts today. 

Imitation Wedgwoods were being fashioned at Funtenburg 
from 1775 onwards—both table wares and blu^ground medal- 
Itons-^even to the actual copying of some people of interest both 
in Er^land and Germany: the porcelain medallion of the Duke 
of York, Frederick, who was also Bishop of Osnabruck, for 
instance, which exists both as a Wedgwood and as a Furstenbuig 
piece. Wedgwood imitations and adaptations increased after 
*795 when Gerverot, a Frenchman who had been Wedgwood's 
pupil, assumed the directorship of the factory. In common with 
other factories, however, it was working against the taste of its 
new patrons. It continued, and continues so far as 1 am aware, 
to this day, to make pleasant porcelain table ware^its swan¬ 
song as a factory of the first artistic rank, however, is in a pretty 
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cup, which repeated the iiiumphs of ita first yean. The cup, 
made in i8<o. decMated wijh tow*reUef scrolU, and a finely* 
painted landscape, shows the pifTceUUwrie of Fuistenburg, beau- 
dfuUy remote in its own groands. But the time for such inagRi- 
ficenc isolation was pasL 

The secret of porcelain-manufacture was now becoming too 
open. The Viennese Ringler had fr<«i Hochsc gone into Scras* 
bourg, a factory we shall consider when we pass into France. 
Thence in 175^ he made tus way to Bavaria, and in Munich 
began a porcelain works there--the Kymphenburg factory. 
Niedermeyer had already attempted without success to make 
porcelain in Munich: but he had, apart from a plentiful lack 
of knowledge about the material, not gone the ri^t way about 
securing paconage. In this. Ringler was by now an expert: he 
acquired dcuble security by double patronage—chat of the 
Count S^ismund von Haimhausen, and c^ the rulir^ Prince of 
Bavaria, Max Joseph. 

In its first decade, the Nymphenburg wares were superior in 
quality to all others in Germany. The body of the porcelain was 
very finegrained, superbly white, with a clear, sweet glaze which 
makes it delightful to touch of to handle. And the factory had 
as its modfUmfister an Italian with the touch of an angel, Fianz 
Bustelli-^^hose figures are marvels of ooation. 1 recently had 
the pleasure of guiding a Spanish friend, a much-travelled and 
knowledgeable person, who has seen most of Europe's master¬ 
pieces, through a large public coflecQoa of porcelain. The older 
pottery he quite liked for its decorative qualities: the Toft and 
Taylor sllpwares he thought absolutriy English, and delighted 
in: for the European porcelains has enthusiasm grew with every 
case. At last we came to a German group of figures— most of 
them brilliandy coloured, shining like great Jewels in the gloom 
of the museum. And in the midst, a pure whiK, glazed but un- 
coloured Bustelli cavalier. He stood speechless before it. gazing 
and gazing. At last he turned: "That I shall never forget! It 
is the most beautiful creation I have seen in all my life I" To 
speak in such terms of BusteUi's figures, is, indeed, in no way to ex* 
aggerate. They are icfrifyingly beautiful; what mcffe mav be said 
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ot them? They are so perfect that one cannot believe a fallible 
and ordinary human bein^ capable of fashioning ihem. Italian 
Comedy f^fures; Nymphenburg OrientaU; groups of ^e Gruci* 
lixion; cavaliers; gloriously slender women; Venuses; Cupids;— 
very often glazed but left iincoloured. When colour is applied, 
it is usually in pale washes of black, vivid mmson. a blue 
violent enough to set the teeth on edge, or small sprinklings of 
of these same tones, and great applications of gold. The bases 
of these hgures are customarily just flat slabs of porcelain; but 
growing out of these, and forming an integral pan of the com* 
position, rise rococo porcelain scrolls, twisting and billowing like 
clouds, shimmering like mountain mists before a slight wind, 
bellying out like the sails of a schooner as she gets under way. 
The Bustelli scroll has been desaibed by one EngiisKman, W. 
A, Thorpe, in a way which 1 think cannot be improved upon: it 
is, he says, Iht iimplest, and most exciting motive in the whole 
of Rococo ornament. So typical are Bustelli's figures of Rococo 
Bavaria that recently. Dr. Carl Lamb, a German filrO'maker, 
has shot a complete film, using as procagonisu the people of 
Bustelli—the courtiers and their servants, the beautiful women 
and (heir e<^uaily lovely waiting women, the players and come* 
diani, the musians, the King and his folk. BurMi/i—Em Spiel 
in Ponellan li a triumph—for Dr. Lamb who had the idea of 
using the figurines as his dramatis personae: and for Bustelli, 
who has created people so living that one waits for them to move, 
to start speaking, to draw thd next breath. 

Although it is for his work that the factory is chiefly renowned, 
yet its dinner services axe also of considerable interest. They 
are decorated with the most fantastic of people, set in extra¬ 
ordinary out-ofthiS'World landscapes (Nymphenburg was a 
rococo universe luSicient unto itself); or with flowers, fruits, 
and creatures, in a spindly, tempestuous style. These may often 
be distinguished from other German wares by their border 
decorations, sometimes a relief moulding of stylised ferns, some* 
times a laced pattern of soft powder-blue, gold and Tose*pink, 
This same soft blue, and the lavish gilding were probably 
Bustelli’s personal preferences, for they are used, the gold very 
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fr^qo^ntly in conjunction with a sort of plum-juice. |rtnk-purple, 
on the objecu he designed for everyday use: watchsiands. for 
instance for hanging a watch upon in the room when one did 
not wish (o be canying it, but still warned to know the time; 
which were constructed with a circular hole into which the 
watch fitced^^nd from which it shone forth like a clock in a 
rococo porcelain case. 

For three years Dominus AuJiczek, an animal modeller, worked 
at Nymphenbuig. but with Bustelli the factory's real glory 
b^n and ended. In 1799, when the Frankenthal factory dosed, 
it received an injection o( new ideas and fresh skills—but, as 
others had done, it b^an around 18^. to imitate itself. In 
i86e, it was bought back from the Bavarian State, and operated 
thereafter as a jnivate concern, by a merchant. Ferdinand 
Scotziiiovsky. Commerdal porcelain of quite good quality is still 
produced at Nymphenbuig: but it is in do way exceptional. 

The taste for porcelain, by the late 1750’s, has filtered down 
from the rich princes their affluent courtiers to the nouveau- 
richt merchants. In consequence, there began to appear in 
Germany commercial porcelain fiictories, making not the very 
rare and costly pieces of the court potteries—but cheap simula¬ 
tions o( the extravagant table sets. The main locale of these 
commerdal factories was in the Thuring;ian Mountains where 
there was an adequate supply of both day and labour. The first 
of these was founded in 1757 by Wilhelm von Roiberg at Gotha, 
and made the best of the comiaerdal poredains, as to constitu* 
tion—Gotha ware bring of a finelygrained body and creamish 
glaze, unlike most of the Tburingian pieces which are dirty-white 
and coarse. It is obvious that such a factory could not afford to 
hire the best decorators—•rea^curing tbit, Rotberg encouraged 
his workmen to develop their own styles, painting on plates, 
cups, and saucers, landscapes in black. One enterprising, but 
anonymous, painter made bis own contribution to the history of 
porcelain decoradon^he extended the black monodixome prin¬ 
ciple. and perfected landscapes in brick-red which match charm¬ 
ingly with the cream ot the gjare the hard white of the body. 

Whilst Benckgraff was in Strasbourg, he had revealed his 




35 . Dottoi« from the Italian comedy s«ri« by Fianz Buslelli. 
(Getman porcelain) Nytnphenburg c, 1760 . (f^ympfunburg 



Doooa Mtftina from the Italiao cootedy series by Fnjiz 
BusteUi. (Cenn&D potcelam) Nyn^phenburg c, 1760 . (Nym- 
phenburf SJ*.M.). 




^7. Dt. Balvarel from ihe 
lulian comedy series by 
Simon Fetiner. 

(German porcelain) 
FUrstenberg 17S4. 

( Fu^ifnbfrgtr Forif/lan/abfik) 


3$, Porlrait bust In 
biscuit porcelain of 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick 
by P. Handler, 

(German porcetain) 
Furstenberg e. J775. 
(Fiirsff/tbfrger Forztlh/tfatrik) 








40 . Duke Carl I of Brunswick on horseback by Johann C. Rom- 
brich. (German porcelain) Fiirstenberg 1758 . Duke Carl 
was the founder of ihe Fiifsienbe^ factory, (fiirsunbergtr 
PorzeJIanfabrik ). 





41 , Case of piinled wares priacipally by Robert Hancock. 



42 . Deconted baskecware. (Eoglisb porcelarn) Worcester l 9 Lh 
century, (tyorces/fr Royol ?.C.). 





43 . Pot-pourri jar. Modelled by J. A, Nagel, decorated by G. H. 
HolizmanD. (Germao porcelain) Fiirstenberg 1765 . {Fursien- 
berger Porzellanfahrik). 





44. Huntsmao aod Hounds by Karl Gottlieb Luck. (German 
porcelain) FrankeotbaJ. c. J770. {Nymphenburf S.P.M.y 
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exiiemely profitable secret to the owner of the faience factory 
there, Paul*Anton Hannong. Within a few years of iu change* 
over from faience to porcelain, it was forced to close, as it was 
violating the monopoly which had been already granted to 
Vincennes. Hannong, however, could see no good cause why he 
should not manufacture porcelain elsewhere, if not in France. 
He crossed the Rhine to Frankenthal, a small town near Mann* 
heim, and craved the protection and patronage of the Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, Carl Theodor. This was granted and 
immediately the Frankcnthal factory went into production, the 
body of its early wares being moderately fine and crisp, the 
glaze creamy. The decoration of the table wares, however, was 
very much influenced by Hannong’s French training—so that 
the Frankenthal places and dishes and jugs have not the brilli¬ 
ance and originality of those of other German factories. 

In the making of figures, on the other band, Frankenthal 
excelled for many years. While it did not possess one modeller 
of the genius of Kandler or BusielU, it had a forty-year succession 
of extremely able and intelligent men, who produced a pleasing 
selection of f^urines, beginning in the first year of the factory, 
with J. W. Lanz. His most beautiful piece, in my view, is the 
group of Meleager and Aialanta in Galydon. Arms round one 
another’s shoulders, the pair gaze lovingly at each other-— 
Atalanta seated upon a rock, Meleager standing at her right, 
his foot upon the fierce, tusked, black severed head of the Caly* 
donian boar, which had been sent by the goddess Artemis in 
revenge for King Aeneus' neglect to sacrifice to her. It is evident 
chat Meieager has but that moment returned from the chase— 
Atalanta is pointing at the boar and manifestly reproving her 
lover for having risked his life. At her feet sits a Cupid, imitat* 
ing her attitude, and playing with a basket. The whole group is 
marvellously expressive of delight, and of fear, and of barbaric 
pride. 

The bases of Lanz’s figures are usually decorated with no 
more than a single scroll or two. Those of Johann Friedrich 
Luck, the next modellm^istcr arc much more fully rococo. The 
bases of his figures are usually fiat, but the sides rise in purple 
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tinted scroUs, wUch in rum grew inco extrav^ant natural 
forms, liko tree branches such as no ouncry but that of dreams 
has ever seen. Quite hb lorehesi group is called The Musie 
Lesson. Safe in an arbour of these scroUs and hallucinatory trees, 
$tts a pretty shepherdess, wearing a flowered frock wicb ruffed* 
lace sleeves, ooe of which has been allowed to slip co<)uettUhly 
from her right shoulder. She leans her head against her goat 
boy’s chest. He, in his turn, has his anns round her neck, and 
holds his flute to her lips, while resdng bis cheek lightly against 
hers. At her feet is the pet of her flock, seemingly engrossed in 
observing the new pastime. At the goat-herd's feet is his pet 
goat, scornful of his master’s new pen All that we imagine best 
of the pastoral eighteenth century is in fhb porcelain group. 

Tb^ was one feature (ff the Frankenthal places peculiar to 
the factory-^-chey woe decorated not with the commoner birds, 
flowers, and chinoiseries, but with very fine figure compositions. 
Two of the painters of this last group signed their work-^ 
Bernhard Magnus, who designed en^mous battle pieces, and 
Jakob Osterspey, who specialised in scenes from the Lives of the 
Greek Heroes and Gods. 

In 176a. Hannong fouml himself, despite patronage, running 
short of funds: the Elector, however, did not wish to lose the 
factory. So he bought it completely from Hannong, appointing 
to its first nuxiagership as a state porce\oin€ne, Adam Bcrgdoll, 
who requested, and was granted, the services of the Court 
Sculptor, Konrad LuKk, as modellmeister. An experiment of 
tUs nature might have been disastrous—Linck, forcunacely, took 
to the new medium as if it were marble, and proceeded to fashion 
the loveliest group of persons fr o m the andeat myths: the 
Nine Muses, for instance: the Parcae; a marvellous, essentially 
liquid, turbtdent Oceanus. with his accendant water-nymphs, 

linck was joioed in 1766 by a relative oi Friedrich Lhck, 
Karl Gottlieb Luck, whose group are somewhat over-sentimen¬ 
tal. both in spirit, and in colourit^. There are scenes from a 
devoted mamage; a swoonin^y lovir^ Venus with Cupid; The 
Good Mother, suckling her youngest, rocking her second to sleep 
in its high chair, smiling poudly upon the eldest, a boy of some 
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«ev«Q or eight summers, all perched on a scrolled, late Rococo 
base, and with the household furaiivue grouped about them— 
the carved cradle, with its embroidered counterpane, the por* 
ringers, empty upon the floor beside her. Liick must have delved 
rather deep lot his sendmenulisms, for this Good Mother is no 
concept of his own, though it obviously accorded perfectly with 
his temperament, but is an adaptation of an engraving by 
Jardlnier of an oil painting by the sickly-sweet Greuze. 

In 1770, Samuel Feilner. formerly of Hbchst and Fursienberg, 
became BergdoU’s assistant, and flve years later, on lus Tetire* 
ment, assumed directorship of the factory. The principal 
modellers of his regime were Adam Bauer, who remained at the 
factory only two years; and Peter Melchior, who in 1779 came 
from Hbchst, to continue at Frankenihal the fat Goddesses of 
love, and the biscuit figurines in the Classic mode, which had 
been his speciality at the former works. The factory sufiered a 
severe indirect setback with the appointment of Carl Theodor 
as Elector of Bavaria, and his consequent preoccupation with 
political administration. Without hU immediate patronage and 
interest the factory went into a decline, from which it did not 
recover. It was bought in 1794 by the brothers Johann and 
Peter von Recum, who maintained as a private concern until 
five years were passed, when they closed it, never to reopen, 

From Nytnphenburg, in 1758. Rangier, another of the German 
peripatetic arcanists, came to Ludwigsburg, a town near Stutt¬ 
gart. and here founded a porcelain manufactory, of which he 
became first director. The porcelain was never so white as most 
of the German pastes—Nymphenburg being readily discioguish- 
able by its brownish dnge-^ kind of mildly-burned cornflour 
shade. The early mo<UHm€ister is a figure of mystery, but both 
style and general history lend point to the view that it was 
G. F. Riedel who made rather pleasing groups of merchants, 
stall holders and peasants at the fair, and classical personages, 
often with a very flamboyant network of scrolls behind them. 

In 1784, the Duke Gail Eugen, he who gave this and the last 
chapter their tijles, with his talk of porcelain manufactories 
being "indispensable accompaniments of splendour and m^ni- 
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took up his nsdenu io Ludwigsborg—bringing wicb 
him ch« «ntiie WuriembuigiAii Coutl To have so many fashion¬ 
able people congi'^ated there nacurally improved the general 
tone of the facu^: the Duke's Court Sculptors became model- 
len, his painters decorators of porcdain, and the ballet company 
which the great Noverre gathered around him at Carl Eugen’s 
court (he subjects of a series of most delectable figures. Many of 
these were designed by W TlhHm Beyer, who in addition to the 
dancers modelled in the palest but pleasantest of colours, myth> 
logical groups—a Satyr and a Bacchante taking their ease 
together, for example: and (he pec^e whom he would see about 
him^^ese without class disdnction—for he models a sweetly 
pretty fisbergirl, her skirts bound up round her thighs, about to 
her net—with as much love, and ^uli, and care as he 
fashions the girl abmit Court (one of the dancers, perhaps) so 
obviously fresh out of her bed, gowned in a near transparent 
flowered dJk gown, which is slipping far down from the shoulder 
which she is leaning in a tempting way towards her obviously 
welcome visitor, the while she pours a cap of coffee from, of 
course, a Ludwigsburg cctfeopot into a Ludwigsburg cup. The 
young lady’s equipage would be readily recognisable as Lud- 
wigsbvurg by its general sUmlariry in sliape to Meissen wares, 
and by its distinctive blue and gold acrdl decoration. 

Pien'e Lejetme, another Court Sculpted, was for a short period 
mod^llnuister and Director after Beyer: and after him, an 
Italian, who bad crigiiially cmne to Ludwigsburg as a sculptor, 
Domenico Ferretti. litde is known about wluch figures were his 
weak and which those oi otha»—but 1 would lay myself open 
CO contradicQoo to the extent of attributing to Ferretti a series 
of Ludwigsburg %urines of amateur musicians, including a 
Romantic ’cellist who looks exactly Byron's contemporary 
Ugo Foscolo, or, at least, exactly as his contemporaries por¬ 
trayed him; and a yonng woman with head averted—perhaps 
wisely, judging from hv fingaii^—playing a spinet. 

In 1775, Carl Eugen left Ludwigsburg; and as the factory had 
flourished in hU and the Corn's presence, so it waned after his 
departure. It had a second brief floweriog early in the nine* 
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teeDth century, when cbe newly created King Frederick of 
Wdrtembmg; established his capital at Ludwigsbuig. He brought 
a painter trom Sevres, and a modeller from Paris, who together 
produced some neo<CIassic wares and figures in an entirely 
French mode. The experiment was not successful. The King 
left Ludwigsburg is iBi6. The factory closed in i8a4. 

In imitation of the greater German princes, each Prince* 
Bishop, Margrave, and little Lord had to possess bis own por* 
cclain works, Some of these produced very fine ware for a short 
period of time. At Ansbach, for example, the Margrave Alex* 
ander of Brandenburg first protected an independent factory 
set up in the dty, and then removed it to his casde. The table 
services are very like those of Berlin; the figurines like Hbchst, 
except that the eyes of most of them, which are frequently only 
half-open, as though looking into a strong light, are characto^ 
iitically oudined in red. The factory remained open, first as a 
State concern, then under private management, for just over a 
century, until i860; but its significance in effect ended with the 
death of the Margrave in 1791. 

Prince Wilhelm*Eugen of Saxe-Hildburghausen fitted up his 
porceUiinerie in the Monastery of Veilsdorf in Thuringia. It 
was chiefly famed for one modeller, Franz Kotta, who among the 
many personifications of the Seasons, classical figures, and so on, 
all in the taste of his time, has left us a white glazed portrait 
bust of the Prince, designed after an original by the sculptor 
Doell-Cotha. The actual body of Kloster*VeilsdoTf ware is ex¬ 
tremely fine—white and warm-looking. The arcanist for a lew 
years at the beginning was Nikolaus Paul, who was himself 
probably responsible for the characteristic red flower-sprays upon 
the costumes of the early Vrilsdorf figures. 

At Volkstedt, the monopoly of porcelain making was in the 
gift of the Prince Schwarzburg-Rudohtadt, where the pasu was 
of a bitter grey colour, so that the decoration should have been 
much superior to compensate. Except for one or two pieces this 
was not so. On the o^er hand, the factory continued to make 
commercial tablewares right up to the present day. As a princely 
establishment, however, Volkstedt must be written off as a 
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iailuK. Another wlucb miut equally, be esciiiuied a failure s$ 
tbe Kelsterbach ^ictoty, fouoded in 1761 by Chrisiian Daniel 
Buscb, who four years later arcanist at Meissen, for the 

Landgrave Ludwig of Hes$e>Dannstadt The only really good 
pieces of this factory as a few gaily^ensooUed snuS boxes. It 
closed in 1768. 

In chronc^ogical ttrder from time, the other German 
factories were 'Walleodorf. in Saxe-Cobmg (1761): Ottweiler in 
Saarbriicken (176^) seated for the Prince Wilhelm Heinrich of 
Nassau-Saarbruck^ which made rather pretty jugs, decorated 
with &ae figure componuons: (176^ treated by Nikolaus 

PauL arcanist of Fulda fcr Landgrave Friedrich of Hesse*Kas5el: 
the eighhyear factory of Duke Christian of Pfalr^Zweibrucken, 
established at his castle of Gutenbrunn (>767) fabricating wares 
for the I>uke’s personal use only, totally undistinguished in 
decoradoD, material or shape. Gotthelf Greiner made a factory 
at Lirubach (177a) >n Thuringia-^rsc to the Duke Ulrich of 
Saxe'Mdningen, later as one ot the series of commercial potteries 
owned by the Greiner family in Tfauriogu: and finally. Caspar 
Geyger’s twc^yeu’ factory at WQnburg (1775). making tablewares 
for the Prince^Bishop of that dty. 

The only post* 1760 porcelain works erf artistic significance in 
Germany was that founded unda the auspices of Heinrich von 
Bibra. Prince^Bishop of Foldat in 1765 by Nikolaus Paul of 
Wegely’s factory in BerUn. Tbe porc^n was in style very Ute 
Rococo—but of a magnificent q^ity—pure in body and glare, 
and wonderfully potted. The table-services were decorated with 
birds, with eighteenth century people, frith landscapes—either 
in many colours, j^edominant among which was an autumn- 
leaf brown; or in the sin^e tone of a very brilliant, aanslucent 
rust colour. The figures, modelled by an unknown, are equally 
beautiful—of country folk, of dancers, of the persooages ^ the 
Italian Comedy: and, periraps mo$t appropriate as the last 
brave gesture of the croe Gertnan porcelain, the delightful group 
of a Court Lady and her dau^ter, who are being entertained 
with a little music by their host and hostess. The lady wears her 
outdoor clothes, which she has loosened but not taken off. At 
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her feet lies her child, fondling; a puppy. Her hosteia, aeated, ia 
accompanying her husband, who plays upon a lute. Before them 
is a table on which smnda their musiorest. Behind them joinii^ 
two pillars, is the moat Rococo chinoiserie archway imaginable. 
All are brilliantly coloured. It is the picture of an age which the 
Industrial monsters of the nineteenth century were to destroy, 
in Germany, and political absurdities reduce to terms of the 
grossest commercialism in France, where porcelain had com* 
paratively few years to come into being, to Bower, and to die. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Ld Pmipc^our and Same Others 


In the saeets of Paris ««re tbe fim pcprcriain vioTks in Prance, 
liny, sbon-U^ed peoiliar worktops, fashioning wares, which, 1 
acn sure, now pass for those <jl the well-known vast potteries, 
St. Cloud, Mdnnecy, Sevres, Limoges, when they are, in rare 
moments, encountered. Of these I cannot write; for no one 
knows with accuracy where they were, or what they made: but 
it is certain their plates and cups and dishes would be chanaing 
and exquisite. 

The Erst porcelain factory in Prance, a few of the products of 
which sdll exist, was at Strasbourg, where there was a faience 
factory, which under Charles Hannoog's direcdoo, turned to the 
manufacrure of porcelain. This he bequeathed to his sons, the 
eldest of whom, Paul-Anton, we have already met at Franken- 
thal, whither he removed when the Vmcennes monopoly was 
flourished in his foce. The Strasbouig factory made pure hard- 
paste porcelain, unlike that earlier attempted by Louis Poterat 
at his faience factory in Rouen, which was akin to soft-paste. 
This is, I think, the point ae which the difierence between these 
two sores of poTcdain should be defined^ince a large part of 
French porcelain is of the soft-paste (pdtetendre) variety. 

True porcelaio—hard-paste—U made, as we have already dis¬ 
covered, from two sorts of day-*one refractory, kaolin, and one 
fusible, petuntse. Soft-paste is not in (his way pure—but a mix¬ 
ture of day, lime, and caldned bone, to which is added Endy 
powdered glass (frit) to give it a translucence which it would 
otherwise not possess. While hard paste is fired at exceedii^ly 
high temperacures, soft-paste is baked in a comparatively low 
oven: where the broken surface d hard-paste porcelain is ex¬ 
posed, it looks like a bn^en sea-diell while cbe surface of 
fractured sofe-paste is grained, like the surface of a lump of 
damp cascer-st^ar. 

The early Strasbourg wares are very rare, I cannot myself 
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recall ever havii^ seen an actual piece. Tht earliesi French 
factory of which pieces are still co be met with in reasonable 
quantity, at least in the great public collections, is Lille, where 
a sofopastc porcelainerie was founded by Pierre P^lissier, and 
his uncle, Barthdlcmy Dorez, in 1711. Their wares were so 
similar to those of the early St. Cloud that they might be the 
same, and are often mistaken for those of the latter factory. They 
are decorated, in imitation of the R’ang Hsi blue and white 
pots, with under^laze blue hawthorn blossoms on a white 
ground. The pottay worked only for a comparatively few years, 
closing before 1730. Lille was without 2 porcelain factory there* 
after until, in 1785, a hard*paste factory opened, which has the 
distinction of being the first French porcelaincrie to fire with 
coal, instead of wood. This, too, exisud but briefiy—closing in 
J79»' 

At St. Cloud there had been a faience factory for very many 
years: in what year it began also to make porcelain is debatable 
—but supposedly early in the 1700’s. Its paste is a very yellowish 
shade—the colour of an incipient pea-soup fog~which 1 find 
singularly distasteful. The glare too, is given to black imperfec¬ 
tions—which very probably, once again, accounts for the partic¬ 
ular table-ware decoration of this factory, namely an all*over 
scale pattern, quilted on to the pieces very thickly, and most 
often in blue only. In my opinion the nicest feature of St. Qoud 
porcelain is its earliest mark—the personal sign of a potter 
name Chicanneau—which was the Sun in his glory, arrayed on 
every side. It existed for many years: in fact, until 1775, when 
it was burned down by a maniac—and never rebuilt. 

At Chandlly. the porcelain factory had a princely founder— 
Louis, Prince de Condd, Due de Bourbon. At first, from 1725, it 
was managed for him by Ciquaine drou—who put a thii^ and 
largely tin*glaze upon his wares. As the skills of the factory 
improved, however, a better body was perfected, and a much 
higher proportion of lead-glaze was used. The factory was much 
influenced by Oriental ware, especially—^ all strange influences 
—Korean, $0 chat there is much ware covered by the French 
concept of the Korean notions of Chinese blue and white decora* 
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cion. L&ter, bowcY«r, mon orthodox porcolain was made (here 
particular very beautiful cutlor handles, and many Parisian 
and Chantilly figurines. The RevoKition dosed Chandlly, never 
CO re'open. 

What is cocEunonly known as the M^nnecy factory moved 
about the Paris area. Pounded in the city of Paris, in 17^4. by 
Francis Baibio, fc^ the Due de Villooy, it was removed to bis 
estate at M^nnecy in 1748. Frwn 1766 onwards it was managed 
by two potters from the SceauX'Sur>Sdne factory, Symphonien 
Jacqutt and Joseph JuUien. who, dg^t years later removed the 
kilns once more, fifn» tn Bourg la Rdne, where they 
remained until they production in 1806. The porcelain 

of Minnecy is not coididod, bat it is some of the more beaudful 
of soft pastes. The factory bad a preference for rose^pink, as a 
colour-^much of its ware is cherefMe to be distinguished in this 
way. Another feacmre of Mrisnecy tablewares is that they were 
never gilded, but bordered also in the same disdnctive pink, or 
sometimes in yellow ot blue. As for figures, it would be much 
more accurate (o speak of Mdmecy Shepherdesses—for these 
were a factory spedalicy to a much greater degree than at 
Dresden/Mebsen. 

The most important porceUtinene in all France is the other 
mobile one—chat of ViocenDes* 5 ^vres. Aboat the year 1740 
Ony de FuM set up sofc*paste kilns in the Bois de Vincennes, 
which made a greyish-tine^ ware, rather solidly moulded. The 
porcelain it produced was neither better nor worse than other 
soft-pastes of the time: cerdcaly ihse was no indication of the 
greatness to emse. In 1745. the royal assent was given to a group 
of potters, under the leadership of Charles Adam, Co produce 
porcelain de m^rne quaUU que cetUs qui se font cn Saxe. By 
1749. Vincennes was making good this claim: for the Dauphine 
of France—who was one of the three daughters of Ac^ustus of 
Saxony, patron of Meissen—in that year bought a brilliant piece 
in glazed white soft*paste, a tree growing from a large porcelain 
rock, smothered wi^ flowers, in the shade of which sic three 
women, presumably the Graces, Aglaia. Euphrosyne, and Thalia: 
or the three Fates, Acrapos, Qotho, and Lachesis. At about this 
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time, also, was modelled (he piece now m the Fiuwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge* of cbe xnosc delectable nymph* lying 
asleep against the trunk of the tree of which she is the presiding 
spirit, one arm loosely embracing a great bunch of dowers, the 
other hand resting protectively against the tree's bark* This too 
is completely white—decorated only with a va7 fine sparkling 
glaze* as though* if such a thing were possible, tree, nymph 
and flowers made of warm ice* 

From 1751 onwards, Vincennes had the privilege of Mme la 
Marquise de Pompadour’s patronage—which was no idle grant* 
ing ot an occasional pour-boire to the director, or ordering of 
an odd table-centre to encourage the French potters. It has been 
said tlmt Pompadour was ugly, or that she was plain^but 
manifestly the painters of her own time did not find her so, for 
they painted always a beautiful woman, even those who were 
not given to flattery. Voltaire, the friend of kings and the conii* 
dant of princes liked her well enough to act as her messenger— 
she sent her respects by him to the King of Prussia, who accepted 
her message with less grace than either she or Voltaire had 
hoped. Said Voltaire, softening the unkind Prussian reply—"/ 
have not the honour of Anowing this woman—/ have told her 
que Mars a re(Uy comme t 7 le devait, les eompliments de VMus" 
(that Mars, in his own fashion, has received Venus’s greeting. 
La Pompadour was beautiful, extremely intelligent, and pasdon- 
atcly fond of every sort of art—porcelain was* therefore some* 
thii^ very especially appropriate to her* She had been bom 
Mile. Poisson—that is, Miss Fish. Her royal lover and master, 
Louis XV, was quite unable to resist pleasantries of various sorts 
connected with tbb unfortunate name. If ever he came upon a 
porcelain Bsh, or a dish smne piece decorated with fish, he 
would immediately buy it.—have it mounted in ^tver, and give 
it to her. It says much for her* and her brother, that they both 
entered into the spirit of the gaxne-~la Pompadour semaetimes 
signing her leiceis. and her engravings—she was a skilled 
draughtswoman—with the drawing of a fish: while her brother, 
created by her agency Marquis de Marigny, made fish the main 
heraldic beast in his blazon. Originally* he had taken the title 
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Maiquis d'Avaodi^e, vhkh was the name of an estate ke 
owned. The jealous courtiers immediacdy nicknamed him Le 
MQord d'Avant His. (Little Lord Day before Yesterday. He 
chao^d 2 us ucle to Mai^y: but to no avail He lamented to 
his sister, Born a fish, always a fish. Now thfy call me Mortsieur 
U Marinier^ (SaiJ« Boy). 

However, porcelain games were <Hie thing: the serious bust* 
ness of maincaiaing and encouraging the Vincennes porcelainenV 
another. Although there were moments when the two over* 
lapped, as the instance when la Pompadour had hundreds of 
porcelain flowers made, in colour, perfumed with the natural 
scents, and then fill^ her garden ai Bellevue with them—to the 
utter astonishment of the Ring, who she asked to pick a posy 
for her. Under her guidance the King, in 1733 transferred the 
royal pennisnon from Adam and his group to Eloy Brichard, 
and bought a third interest in the works itseU. It was at this 
lime (1753) that the figurine called Lc Chasseur d^Oiseaux — 
The Bird Catcher—was made. Only three copies of this white- 
glared figure are known now to exist—when one of the trio was 
sold in London in Sfviug 1957—it fetched £710 (almost Ssooo). 
The Ring further eased the general problem of finding a suffi¬ 
cient labour force at Vincennes by exempting all workers at the 
factory from military sovice. After there was of course, no 
difficulty in persuading labourers into the industry, the problem 
was to prevent them worming their way in clandestmely. 

The Vincennes wares were, by the early 1750's, mosdy 
coloured; especially were those colours being pofected for which 
the facoay became celebrated—dafiodil yellow, royal blue, and 
the famous turquoise of Vincennes, an over*gla2e colour applied 
ra.iher in the manner of the wiental powder blue, the blue Mng 
blown on through gauze, the turquoise dusted through a silk 
mesh on to a fixadve already painted on the ware. The uses of 
these colours were often of entraious complexity, as we shall 
even more readily see when we come to the Sevres wares from 
1756 to about 1780. 

It was in 1756 that the poTeelainerie ou^rew its buildings at 
Vincennes. By the greatest possible good chance, Mme. de Pom- 
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padour had some larger premises at Sevres, which she was quite 
anxious to sell. These were sold to the Brichard company, and 
the transfer of kilns made. From now on, its wares are known as 
Sivres. Only a year or so after its removal to its new locale the 
S^es factory produced one of its sorangest pieces^till to be 
seen in the Wallace Collection, in London. This is a highly< 
coloured, and ornately decorated porcelain egg*boiler, the pre¬ 
dominant colour of which is green, and which is surmounted 
by a larg;e model, in natural colours, of a sitting hen^ndeed, 
one hopes, a laying hen. 

In 1759, (he King bought the factory outright, appointed a 
French modeller named Boileau director, and granted Sevres the 
style of Manufacture Royale de Porcelaine. At the same time he 
ordained annual sales of the best Sevres commercial products. 
Already the factory was becomir^ famous for its ground colours, 
especially the rich, mellow, rose Pompadour With the King’s 
support and interest, it was virtually without bounds. Its wares 
were astonishingly varied. In the Wallace CoUecdon, and of 
about the same date as the egg*boiler, is a table-top of porcelain, 
a single pi^ce thirteen inches long, ten and a half indies wide, 
covered with a magnificent polychrome decoration of a rural 
scene, including foxes (Sevres was proud of its fox-fur red) and 
an inconsequential pair of scarlet tropical birds, the male 
perched on a branch, the female in flight. 

The year 1761 witnessed the revelation to the Sevres factory, 
by one of the Hannong family of Frankenthal. of the secret of 
hard-paste manufacture. This was, however, but useless know* 
ledge CO the men of S^es at this time. »nce they were without 
supplies of the kaolin essential to the operation. Merrily, there* 
fore. Sivres continued to make the admittedly £ne soft pastes, 
for example, the special kind of cup and saucer known as a 
tremblcusc/ that is, the saucer was very deep, and with a socket 
into which the cup base exaedy fitted—this for invalids, and 
those who wished to drink in bed. I have seen a very lovdy 
specimen, decorated in 1765 by the youngest of the Bateux 
family (the father, and two of his sons all worked for Shares), 
in blue, purple, pink, green, yellow, and gold. 
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By a most Commate accident, kaolm was discovered in abun* 
dance at T.im ftgw in 1768. repatedly by tlie wife of a poor 
su^eon, who came upon a dep^t ot this e3tceedin|jy vet white 
day. and gathered some of it in the misiaXen bdtef that she had 
found a cheap substitute for soap. From that year onwards, 
S^es manufactured true porcelain. Id the following year, was 
another startling event, this cune of an astronomical nature. A 
fine comet made its way ihrou^ the Heavens: the management, 
ever eager 10 associate themselves with any such phenomenon, 
marked many of thdr pieces with a comet, complete with fiery 
tail, in place of the letter Q, whkb was tlie pieordained mark, 
for the year 176^ (It bad started with A in 175s). 

BoiJeau died in 1773, to be succeeded as Director first by 
Parent, then by R^nier. who introduced a feature which I 
dislike, but which findt an apprtdadve audience among some 
collectors—’the "jewelling'' <rf Sivres wares. In order to simulate 
jewels, blobs of coloured enamd were applied over the glare, 
which blobs were then outlined iu gold. Anything less like 
jewellery, and less suited to a mediiTip such as porcelain, it is 
difficult to imagine. Pompadour would never have permitted it 
—but Pompadour, and King Louis also, were dead; chough the 
new King, Louis XVI and his consort Marie Antoinette, were 
both patrons of Sfc^res—yet they had neither the same interest 
nor the good taste of their toWunnen. Marie Antoinette, play* 
at milkmaid in her courtly estate Le Petit Trianon, com¬ 
missioned, and used, with her princely onupanioos, a complete 
set of milk-pails (ream jogs, ladles, and all the paraphernalia 
of the dairy farm: a pretty game, and one which one would 
imagine harmless. Yet it, pohaps, was, in its way, a small addi¬ 
tional factor leading to that other game, to be played in the 
noc-so-discant future, by the mob—the g;aine of otchball, with 
the bead of Madame la Princease de Lamballe, most faithful of 
Marie Antoinectes's attendants, who was thus served for having 
remained loyal to the Queen. 

The facte«y continued during the Revolution: but the general 
uncertainty was reflected in the wares of the rime, which took 
on various shades, and various but in no logical manner. 
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Not until Napoleon became first Emperor of France, in 1804, 
was the factory restored to normality. As befitted an Emperor, 
Bonaparte was greatly interested in Ms porcelain works—and 
appointed cbe excellent Alexandre Brogniart to the Director* 
ship, which he held from 1804 to 1847. He founded the 
CefAmit^ut at Sivres: and himself directed the research which 
resulted in new over-glare colcrurs—a jewel-red from chromate 
of lead: 2 black from irldimn: yellow from uranium; and a 
vivid green from chromium. 

Sevres continued from Brogniart’s directorship onwards, and 
to the present, to be a fiourishii^ factory. Many are the table- 
sets. the trophies, the cups, the figurines, possessed by proud 
persons all over Europe, the provenance of which was the famous 
French factory. The Sultan of Mysore, the notoriously and- 
Bridsh Tipu Sahib (175$—1799) owned a complete banqueting 
service of S&vres ware. David Gairick, the English tragedian had 
a Sevres tea-service (which was recently auedoned in London, 
for £360) King Louis Fhillipe of France had a thirty-piece 
dessert' service, And so through every reigning house, every 
arlsiocradc palace, every nouveau-riche mansion in Europe. An 
oddity of the Sevres soft-paste is something only to be found in 
England, called Baldock's Sevres. Baldock was an English decor¬ 
ator who bought up quanudes of the simply decorated wares, 
usually with tiny sprays of flowers, sparingly painted on the 
white ground. These he dtcxi treated with acid, which took out 
all the overglaze decoradon, and then re-embellished them with 
ground colours, reserved panels in which other objects were 
painted, and the whole grossly over-gilded. Baldock's Sevres is 
utterly borrible^buc it served to deceive the blunt unrefined 
tastes of many a Victorian gendeman. 

Before we leave Sevres, a few words should be said about the 
marks—of which there are a bewildering variety. The earliest 
(Vincennes) marks were highly stylised (for Louis), one right 
way. and one reversed to make a kind of small arched frame. 
From 1753 onwards, one Utter of the alphabet was added, within 
the frame, to indicate the year. W was excluded, so that the end 
of the alphabet was reached in 1777. Thereafter, twin letters 
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were u^ed, AA for 1778 and so on op 10 RJl (^ 795 ) when the 
French Direccorace decided against it. In 1801 the Consulate 
decided that T9 should be used, to iudUate the gth year of the 
revolution: the two flowing years were consisiently labelled 
X and 11 (inconnssently. howew, in so far as the ten was 
Roman and the eleven Arabic). 1804 had something resembling 
the Greek letter it between dashes. 1805 an arrow; 1806, two 
irregular parallel squiggles. 1807 to 1810—simply the last 
numeral in plain French 7. 8. and so on. 1811 (dix-huic cents 
onre) had o.z. for onze, and $0 the cwo letters abbreviatu^ the 
word for the year da. for douae {181a}, up 10 ds.. diVsept (1817). 
From 1818 to the end of the nineteench century the last two 
figures of the year were used 18, and ort to 99. To complicate 
affairs still further, each painter, decorator, ea modeller, had 
bis own personal mark, which he insisted upon adding to the 
already well-covered base qf a piece. Some of these marks evi¬ 
dence a h^bly-developed of humour, a rypcally English 
characteristic for the description of which, 1 am assured, there is 
no Trench et^uivalenL Boochet, fee example, who special i s e d in 
landscapes with figures, pronounced his name busb*ay and there* 
upon signed his pieces with a very bushy, small tree. Dieu, a 
painter of Chinoiseriei, marked his {ueces always with a simple 
uiangle, the symbol (rf the Trinity, the three persons of the one 
Cod. Vincent, a gilder whose name would be the same sound 
when spoken as thngi cenU, that is twenty hundreds, signed his 
vases with the numeral aooo. There are many similar pleasan¬ 
tries. to be found in other potters beade chose of Sivres. The 
working of clay is a peaceful occupadon, and one conducive to 
mild, harmless jokes of nature. 

After Sevres came Toumay, where soft-paste kilns vtat set up 
in 1750 by Frao^ois-Jos^dt Pft^ock. It has been said that the 
paste was coarse aod ydlowisb, but this 1 think not to be true, 
at least in part, first because much Toumay ware lias on occasion 
been bought plain <jt very litde decorated, and embellished in 
the style of Stms; and secondly, because I have myself seen a 
table service indisputably made at Toumay, of a beautiful white 
body, bordered with gold on a blue ground, and in the centre 
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of each piece, in iilac purple, on the white body, a aeries of 
landscapes—on a large plate, for example, Le Port d« ta RKxhelle 
in all its bxisyness and hurry. 

In 1753, a sofi'pasie factory directed first by G^auh Darau* 
bert, later by the City Architect, Benoit le Btun, waa set up in 
Orleans under the protection of the Due de Penthi^e. In 
1770, Ulns were transferred to hard*paste firing. Throughout 
both periods, the main ware was chiefly white, with a few 
isolated rosebud or similar decorations. The Orleans factory 
flourished for thirty or more years; that at Cr^py*en-Va!ois was 
in production for eight years only, from 176a to 1770, but in 
that time it made many attractive wares, so like those of 
M^nnecy that they are virtually indistinguishable—small bird 
f^res, <}uite a number of snuff*boxes, and pt^celain flowers In 
quantity. 

We have already mentioned the NidervUlcr faience factory, 
which began work in 1754—under the paUonage and super* 
vision of the King’s Treasurer, the Baron de BeyerU. As soon as 
the Limoges kaolin was discovered, the Niderviller kilns went 
immediately into hard*paste production. With some renegade 
workmen frmn Meissen, and Paul-Louis Cyfll 4 of Lun^ille as 
chief modeller, many beautiful pieces were fashioned here. In 
1774, it was taken over by G^nfral le Comte de Gustine, who 
was guillotined during the subsequent chai^ of govemmeiu. 
By 180s it was without a master, and without an owner; in 
which year it was bought by its one*time manager, Francis 
Lanfrey, who continued to make decorative and table-wares in 
the tiadicional patterns until his death in iSay, when the factory 
petered out, £iW both lack of funds and interesu 

From about the middle of the century onward, as in Germany, 
there were many small factories created, most of which irnitated 
as closely as possible Sevres or Mdssen. Edolles (1766) established 
by Jean-Baptiste Monler: near Melun, Vaux (1769) founded by 
one of the King’s servants, La Borde by name. At Arras Bousse* 
maert began a factory in 1770, to be joined a year later by four 
sisters. Whether because of the plethora of directrices, or whether 
because of an excess of rivals, or. more likely, a combination of 
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both. Anas renuined ui buaiies but a icw yean. In the same 
year a sofc*paaie pottery was opened San^uemine^^this 
altft endured for a few yean only. 

In 1771, both Ciignancoart and limoges became the sites of 
porcelain kilns, CUgoaucoun spedalisinf in hard'paste, beii^ 
the foundation of Pierre Deruelle, and under the patronage of 
Louis, Comte de Provence, that is, Monsieur, King Louis XVI’s 
brother, afterwards King Louis XVni of France. The Limoges 
factory belonged to the Masset brothos, who later sold it to the 
King as an <£sboa^ of Shvrea. Sevres maintained it for only four 
years-> 4 cs work was not overly intereadi^ tablewares—after 
which it was resold into |vivaie hands, and swifdy closed down 
from lack of custom. Limoges had a new lease of ceramic life, 
but in tltis instance in the making of earthenware in the 1840’s, 
when an American pother, David HaviUod. bought a few kilns 
there, and b^an to make rough pottery dishes, decorated in a 
harsh, primitive, but rather pleasing manner, either with Spanish 
costume pieces, or with Romantic nudes. These be exported in 
quandcy to his nadve New York, numbering each piece individ* 
ually, as a guarantee that it was unique. 

Marseilles, long renowned for its faience, had a small porce- 
/oineris from 1776 to 179), in (he man^ement of Joseph Gas* 
pard Robert. lo hard-paste was not beautiful, being too coarse 
and greyish to be pleasant On die other hand it did produce 
some attractive decorations ou socne of its uhlewares—especially 
in sea-green and rose, exiensioos of its faience colours to porce¬ 
lain. Boissette (1778) under the guidance of Jacques Vermonet, 
made rather poce imitadoos of flowered Meissen to the factory’s 
patron, the Due d'Orltois. and his friends. Nantes (1780) had 
hard-paste kilns to a few years: (he next year, in the Rue de 
Bondi In Paris, saw the foundadm of what was called the 
Angoulfrne hard-paste betory, after its patron and prindpal 
cuiiomer, die Comte d’Artois, Due d’Aiigoul^e, to whose 
mansioii and table most Angoulteie porcelain was fashioned. 
At Bordeaux (1781) a small, short-Liv^ hard-paste factory ap¬ 
peared, spedalising in Ixndi Seize decoradon. A more important 
factory of late foundadon in France was chat at Valendennes. 
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which coismenced pToducciOHi wiih cbe Royal assent, in 1785. 
It is probable that the superioriiy of its wares—some good 
biscuit groups, and wdl^glared, vexy white bard*paste table 
services—was the result o£ Fauquez's managersbip, who had 
formerly been at the faUncerie of SL-Aroanddes-Eaux. 

Only two factories of any importance were posc-Revolutionary 
foundations—the Fontainebleau porcelainerie of Jacob Petit 
(c. 1793) whose earlier wares imitated Meissen so well that many 
were bought by sharp dealers, who added the Meissen crossed* 
sword mark before displaying them in their shops: and Joachim 
Langlois' hard*paste kilns at Bayeux (1810). It is very evident 
chat without the patronage of the great, ond custom also of 
the great, the porctlainetits of France could not fiourish. The 
wares of the ancient factories, the product of a collaboration 
between the designer, the modeller, the arcanist, several potters 
and a host of workmen, were costly, and made for cultivated 
tastes: throughout the nineteenth century, the bourgeoisie was 
so occupied in asserting its superiority it had not time for the 
development of so refined a medium as porcelain. In any event, 
its money was being expended in quantity upon those objects 
which best exemplified what Thorstcc Veblen called, the Canon 
of Pecuniary Taste. Nineteenth century France, so far as pome* 
lain is concerned, is a universal blank. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A Slot in Dusl; A Vein of Gold; A China Disk . . . - 


Here lies a piece of Christ; a star m dust; 

A vein of gold; a ehtna disk (kai must 
Be used in Heaven, when God shall feed the just. 

Epiupb for a Godly Man’s Tomb— 
Robert Wilde (fl. 1650—1679) 

The Engliah—and this I write as a pure>blooded Englishman 
of at least ten generations* descent—aie a strange and incon¬ 
sequential people. They are mundane, practical, phlegmatic— 
cot, one would chink, the most promising breeding-ground for 
faciasy and imagination. Yet Poetry, which is all fantasy and 
imagj nation, is the art in which the English excel. In their 
design and manufacture of porcelain, the EcgUsh equally com¬ 
bine these two apparently contradictory facets of their nature, 
so that at the moment when one most expects udlicy'—as for 
example in a Chelsea soup tureen, or a Longton Hall fruit dish, 
one finds the practical united with the liveliest vein of fantasy; 
the fruit dish shaped and coloured like a leccuce*leai, the tureen 
taking the shape and appearance of a partridge, a chicken, or a 
cauiifiower, with a tomtit perched on cop of it, pecking mis* 
chievously, in the manner of tomtits, at the vegetable, and 
serving at the same time as a handle. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the English 
nobility and the bondon, as much as those of Germany and 
France, were beginning to lake an interest in the imports from 
China of K*ang Ksi Blue and White in particular—we have 
already mentioned that Queen Mary of the William and Mary 
joint monarchy was a connoisseur of Oriental porcelain. By the 
turn of the century, all who wished to be considered d la mode 
must collect China-ware. Said Matthew Prior, in one of his 
elegant pseudo-pastorala, Daphnis and Ckloe, written about 
1700, that the fashionable must have: 
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Soiw little rarity, some bird or beast 
And now and then a Jewel from the East, 

A lacquer'd cabinet, some China-ware, 

You have them mighty cheap at Pekin-fair. 

SixtcCTi years later, John Gay in his poem The Toilette: A Town 
Eclogue, has poor, bored, Lydia, now ebixty-five, having lost her 
lover, who has returned to his wife, Chloe^/ own her taper 
shape is made to please; yet when you see her unconfined by 
stays, she doubly to fifteen may claim pretence—wondering how 
she may pass the unaccompanied hours: 

Straight then til dress, and take my wonted range 
To Indian shops, Motteux’s, or the Change; 

Where the toll jar erects Atf costly pride. 

With antic shapes m China’s azure dyed . . . 

After the poets and the deau*monde had begun to collect the 
Oriental wares, but a short time elapsed before the English 
potters decided to make these for themselves; the earliest English 
wares being more slavishly imilalive of the Chinese in. shape 
and decoration than their counterparts in Oermany or France. 

As one would expect, the hrst porcelain kilns in England were 
set up in London as it was the obvious centre for selling the 
product, when there was a product to sell, The English potters 
had QO real notion of the exact ingredients of porcelain, so chat 
the question of centring the industry where the best days and 
fuels were to be found—cliac is, in Staffordshire, did not at this 
time arise. It is believed chat there were porcelain kilns at 
Limehouse, Stepney, and Greenwich, buj little is known of their 
wares. Lambeth, where there had been for several hundred years 
pottery factories, certainly added porcelain to its manufactures. 
The earliest porcelain works, however, comparable to the fine 
continental ones, was that at Bow, 

Before we examine Bow porcelain in detail, however—a basic 
difference between the European and the English porcelain 
factories should be clearly indicated. Almost all the French and 
German kilns, as we have seen in the last three chapters, were 
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the outcome of patridan pride and princely rivalries: the 
En g lish ones, with the dngle exception of Rockingham, were all 
commercial feccories, founded by groups of buiiness*inen and 
potters, with the intentions of outclassing the European factories 
in the production of tablewares and household ornaments, and 
of creating porcelain toys and ornaments to the caste of the 
upper middle classes, and the merchant class, the English 
nouv<aux-tich€s of the eighteenth ceotury. 

The porcelain factory at Bow was the enterprise of Thomas 
Frye, a mezzotint engraver, and Edward Heylyn, a merchant in 
metals. Frye was an Irishman, bom in 1710, who beside engrav¬ 
ing and porcelain design, numbered portrait painting among bis 
skills. He was not for long intimately assodaied with the Bow 
factory, as he seems to have been of a consumptive disposition, 
a state of health which working among the dust and dry heat 
of the pottery did little to improve; but he remained in nominal 
managership until 1759. He died in 176a. Of Heylyn little is 
known, apart from his financial interest in Bow. Their works 
was at first called New Canton; but it soon exchanged this 
artificial name for an honest English on^—the Bow Porcelain 
Manufaccctty. 

Its earliest pieces were tablewares, many of the decorations 
being imitative of the Oriental patterns, especially powder*blue 
pieces, with white fan-shaped reserves, in which were painted 
chinciserits in underglate blue; and the famous Bow partridge 
services—though, in truth, the bird is in most cases the mis* 
understood Chinese quail, and not a partridge at all. Ocher 
English potteries equally produced both these kinds of ware. 
While it is of^en difiiculc to disdnguish between Bow and Liver* 
pool blue pieces, the partridge sets can usually be identified by 
a quirk of the painting—which was much freer and closer to 
the Chinese in spirit than the more formal birds on Worcester 
and Chelsea sets. On the English sets, there u a most beautiful 
flower decoradon peculiar to Bow, which, curiously, can be 
lecognised because it is very similar in appearance to the flower 
decoration on Mfnnecy porcelain—the probable explanation for 
this is that s^e ^ench decorators were employed at Bow. and 
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ch«TC is no good reason why one or two should not have worked 
a( M6nnecy before coming to England. 

Bow's spedaliry was figures, the best of which are magnificent, 
and comparable to Meissen in every respect save that the body 
is soft'paste, and therefore lacks the absolute crispness of the 
German hard'paste. For all that, they are very fine—and often 
distinguished from all other English inures by the two touches 
of dark red on the cheeks, and also, by a hole, square in shape, 
cut in the back to form a socket for ormolu additionS'^lther 
decorative sprays or a small candleholder. Among the subjects 
portrayed by the Bow modellers were many players of the period 
—Henry Woodward as The Gendeman, Catherine' aive as The 
Lady, in Garrick’s Lethe, for example. Woodward, bom within 
sound of Bow Bells, and therefore himself a Cockney, was one 
of the finest of comic actors. He began his career as a Harlequin 
in pantomime, at that dme considered undignified, and fitdng 
only for vagabonds. Soon, however, he graduated to Sheridan’s 
company in Dublin; and, on his return to England, joined 
Garrick at Drury Lane. Jt would presumably be at this time, 
between 1747 and 1758, that he was modelled for Bow, Ct^tber 
with his partner, Kitty Clive. She also was bom in Irelarxd, and 
while sdll in her early 'teens, married a barrister-at*Iaw, Richard 
Clive. The marriage was neither successful nor happy: and in 
order to support herself, she toc 4 c to the suge. There is a 
delightful story told of Kilty Clive, acdi^ the part in which the 
Bow figure portrays her. The Lady is an old, absurd, coquettish 
figure, cruel as only Ei^ish eighteenth<entury theatrical carica¬ 
ture can be. Playing her one evening, Kitty Clive looked toward 
the stagC'box, where sat the political leader and mamabout* 
Town, Charles Townshend. As Townshend’s eyes met Kitfy’s. 
he nodded to a ridiculous figure on his left, the prototype of 
Garrick's creation. This was too much for Kitty, who foigot her 
part, and roared with delighted laughter. The audience joined 
in the joke. Garrick, furious, was waiting for her offsmge. 
"Madam" he raged, "youi smiles are always despotic. It was 
those of Mrs. Clive which called down the burst of merriment 
just now, Tomorrow night I hope it will be exercised by those' 
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of the chaxact«r she personates.” Gay, Irish Kitty, not at all put 
out, closed her eyes, and tapped them lightly with her fan, "I 
whip the truants that brought me into this so'ape; they never 
again shall so betray their mistress.” 

Another extremely popular figure subject of this period (Derby 
and Chelsea, as well as Bow, made figures of him in the part of 
Falstaf^. was James Quin, The English st^e seems principally 
to have been peopled by the Irish in the mid-iyoo’s—for Quin 
also, although born in London, was an Irishman by descent, and 
a hard-drinking, boisterous, but eminently lovable one. Volpone, 
Cato, and Coriolanus were among his best parts, but the one in 
which he ex<^led was Falstaf, which he chose for bis farewell 
performance, when the newly-risen star of Garrick proved too 
much for his popularity, and made foolishness of his earlier 
opioioo, that Garrick, like Wkitfield, $4 a new religion; but all 
will come to church ognin. Resigned to the superiority of his 
young rival, and no longer in a position where stage jealousies 
provoked him into uncharitable quips, he became extremely 
friendly with Gairick, who wrote the epitaph for the older man’s 
memorial in Bath cathedral. It is probable that the Bow figure, 
which portrays a middlC'aged Falsta€, was modelled as a com¬ 
memoration of his final suge appearance, characteristically at a 
benefit for bis fdlow-actor, Ryan. 

In 1750, the Bow works were bought by two business men, 
Crowcher and Weiherby. The artistic direction of the works 
remained unchanged, however<—more colours being added to 
the Bow palette, especially three characteristic hues—a bright 
blue, a pink-tinted red, and a cyclamen mauve. A particular 
product of the period {1750—1760 approximately) was a large 
number of sweeaneat bowls, shaped like scallop shells—this 
obvious shape was common to almost all porcelain 

works, but the Bow sheU-disbes are distinguished from all others 
by a series of strengthening ribs which run across the under* 
surface of the shell. In this decade also were made a number of 
bird figures imitative of Kindler, but the English modeller had 
not the skill of the German, nor were his colourings so good: 
nevertheless, some are quite charming. In the winter of 1755^ 
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1756, it is believed that the famous decorator Kobert Hancock 
worked here for some monthsi before goin^ on to Worcester, 
Alot^ide coloured pieces, blue and white wares continued to 
be made—a very good, and documentary example of this later 
fiow blue and white was recently acquired by, and is now on 
show at, the British Museum. This is a punchbowl, made for 
John Bowcock, who was chief clerk at the Bow works at this 
period The outside of the bowl has three underglaze blue 
Chinese scenes on white Rococo panels reserved in the blue 
ground. The inside has a painting of Bowcock himself, having 
just disembarked from a $r^l boat—a Thames ferry^'^holding 
his punchbowl carefully. The base 1 $ inscribed John 6 " Ann 
Bowcock. 

Figures, Bow’s chief claim to attention, continued to be made 
in these years. The early figures had been mounted on ordinary, 
lumpish bases: the later ones received more attention^being 
given footed and piuple-scroUed stands: and still later, under* 
glaze bhie sax>lled and moulded ones. Heads-^long, narrow, and 
stylised, became the distinguishing feature of the later Bow 
fibres. The most astonishing of these images was the Sphinx, to 
whom the modeller lighiheanedly gave the face of Peg Woffing* 
ton, Covent Garden's most beautiful actress. To ensure recogni¬ 
tion beyond doubt, he gave the Sphinx Peg’s incomparable 
breasts also—which, in that happily libidinous age, were as 
familiar to tbeacre*goer$ and che beau monde in general, as were 
Maggy Woffington’s smiling Irish eyes. With such frivolities. Bow 
seemed set fair for a successful century or more of existence. 
However, when, in 1776 the ownen received a good offer for the 
stock, the moulds, the pattern-books, everything, in effect, which 
gave Bow its distinction, they accepted. The offer was made by 
‘William Duesbury founder of the Derby porcelain works, and 
six years before, purchaser of the Chelsea factory. Thereafter, it 
was with Derby that Bow was merged; and it was in Derby, 
which had a very different tradition of its own, that the disiinc* 
live Bow panache and Cockney bravado was ultimately lost. 

While Bow was a factory of robust, violent, up-tO'dae-minuie 
porcelain. Chelsea, founded at about the same time was much 
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more closely umil&r in its products to the aristocratic Mdssen 
and Sevres, This is less surprisio^ when we learn that its founders 
were two Frenchmen, Nicholas Sprimont and Charles Couyn. 
Couyn is of not great interest to us; for after a few years he 
disappean entirely from the factory’s hist<^. Sprimont, on the 
other hand, by mining and profession a silversmith, is of the 
greatest importance—for he was sole manager in the period from 
2750 onwards, when Chelsea’s most notable pieces were made. 

In general, Chelsea conformed to the European factco’y pattern 
~fint plain white pieces; blue and white; chinoistrieSj full- 
coloured pieces peculiar to (he one factory alone. In one respect. 
Chelsea eased the task, of modem historians by having four 
different and distinctive marks, one appropriate to each stage of 
the factory’s development. Equally. ^ course, the very dear 
marking of much of Chelsea’s output also eased the task of 
forgers—-so that now there are circulating in the andquaxian 
world almost as many fakes with incised triangles, or one form 
or another of the anchor, as there are pieces marked with the 
crossed swords of Meissen. The wanung. therefore, must be 
repeated. The mark in itself is no guarantee that a piece is 
genuine: it is only a hnal (xmfirmauon when ail other tests 
point to tbe autheniidty of a piece. 

From 1744, or thereabouts, when tbe factory was founded, 
until 1750. when Sprimoac assumed sole responsibility, the 
mark was a small triangle cut Into the base of a hgure, or the 
.bottom of a dish or plate. The earliest Chelsea paste was of 
sofi« fine texture, very white, with sheened glare, much in 
appearance like stage satin. White figures, mostly pseudo- 
Orieuial, were made at this time. Some idea of the tremendous 
leap in porcelain values may be judged from a study oi the sale 
prices of one of these figures, a Chinese fisherman, made about 
1745. Exactly two hundred years after its manufeaure, chat is in 
1945, it was sent to a London sale-room, where it was bought by 
a c<^ecior for £?a ($aoo). This Spring (i9f»7), he sent it to the 
same firm for resale: its price on this occasion was £460 ($1290). 

The most celebrated of early white wares, made of a body 
closely resembling milky glass, were the goat and bee ji^, so 
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called because of tbeir decoration. These are the first dated 
Chelsea pieces: concurrently with them were also made plates 
with a raised pattern of sirawbeiry leaves—both jugs and plates 
were shaped In 5ilver*patierns, a custom which betrays the con* 
siderable influence of Sprimont, even at this early stage in the 
factory's history. Chelsea did make a very few pieces of fine 
blue and white porcelain—all decorated in Oriental fashion: 
but this was a style which found little favour among Chelsea's 
clients who clamoured for more coloured pieces. Their demands 
were to a greater extent satisfied after 1750, when Sprimont took 
over the eutire administration of the factory; the mark was 
changed to an anchor, modelled in relief, usually on the edge 
of a piece, as the Chelsea specialities in these years were figures 
and portrait busts. 

The improved paste of 1750 and subsequent years lent itself 
to beautiful porcelain: the body was thicker and stonier chan 
formerly, and the glare rich and fatty. The most famous of the 
raued*anchor figurines was (or is) Th« Nurse —a weonune seated 
and in the act of feeding a baby—which is to be found both 
white, and fully coloured, each individual varying in colour 
from all the others. There are comparatively numerous spec!* 
mens of this model In existence—many of the larger public 
collections, both European and American, can claim a genuine 
Chelsea Nurse among their assembled treasures. In addition to 
the coloured inures of people, birds, in imitation of KUndler's, 
were modelled In fair quantity at Chelsea—very fine they are 
too—but not quite of the standard of the German specimens. 
Very large, uncoloured portrait busts were made—one of King 
George II—over two feet in height, being especially note*worthy. 

The tablewares of the raised*anchor period were mainly in 
the Oriental tradition—the two favourite decorations bnng imi* 
tacions of Japanese Aiokiemon ware, and rather heavily flowered 
Chinese chrysanthooieums. For native decoration, the bird theme 
was again appropriated—a dish, for example, which I have seen 
in a private collection, being painted in natural colours with a 
Game Cock and a series of Java Sparrows, most probably copied, 
as were the bird-^ures modelled, from some such volume as 
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George Edwards’ t^aiur&l History of Vncommon Birds (X-ondon 
17 ^^)—the full title of which is exiremely instructive A Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds, and of Some Other Rare and 
Undtscribed Animals, Quadrupeds, Reptiles, Fishes, Irxsects, etc. 
exhibited in Two Hundred and ten Copper-Plates, from Designs 
Copied Immediately from Nature, and Curiously Coloured after 
Life. With a Full and Accurate Description of Each Figure. 
To Which is Added, a Brief and General Idea of Drawing and 
Painting in Water-Colours; wUh Instructions for £ccA»n^ Or* 
witA A<fua Fortis; Likewise Some Thought on the 
Passage of Birds; and Additions to many of the Subjects 
Described in this Work. Aimed with Edwards' two folio volumes, 
any Chelsea modeller or decorator was established for some years 
without once repeating a decoration or a figure: and Edwards' 
was but one of znaoy busy natural historians working in England 
at this period. 

Towards the end of 1753—the mark and the style of Chelsea 
wares once more changed. From this lime until the middle of 
1758 is what is known as the red^anchor period—the anchor 
being enamelled in red on the wares; the body in general being 
ibinner, and more in texture like the incised siangle than the 
raised*aDchor pieces. Iled^nchor pieces, marked or unmarked, 
almost invariably have a disungui^ng feature which betrays 
their origin, and dates them to within a few years—this is the 
spur-mark on the base of a piece—three or four small round 
marks where the piece stood upon the fireclay supports in the 
kiln during fho g^osi-firing. Perhaps more than at other times, 
the years between 1753 and 1738 were those in which the Meissen 
influence was greatest at Chelsea—figures, shapes, the decorations 
of tablowares; all were founded on Meissen patterns. 

The one unimitative Chelsea product of this period b what 
are known as the Chelsea Toys~-wbich indeed are peculiar to 
this one factory alone in all Europe. Spricoont recognised their 
unit^ue value. A notice announcing a sale at Ford's great Room 
in St, Jamef Haymarket, commencing Becembei i6th, 1754 
(no doubt in time for the Christmas trade—which although it 
had not assumed the lunatic proportions of today, was, none* 
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ihe>Ieu. brisk even in the i75o'8). The ^oods for sale were to be 
All tk« entire stock of yorcelain Toys . . . consisting of Snug- 
boxes, Smelling-Bottles, Etwees, and Trinkets for Watches 
(mounted in Gold, and unmounted) in various beautiful Shapes, 
of an elegant Design, and curiously painted in Enamel. 

This final eulogy was no idle sales*talk; Chelsea Toys are 
truly beautiful and elegant. Snuff-boxes, and even more, bon- 
bonni^res (anglM, sweetmeat pots), were exquisite, miniature 
porcelain pieces, roodeUed with as much care, coloured with as 
much delicacy as if they had been full-sized dishes and felines. 
There is in a private collection one of these, two inches long, 
two inches wide, the lid of which is formed of two turtlenfoves, 
bound together by a porcelain ribbon formed in a lovers* knot, 
and bearing the motto Plaisirs Reeiproques. These bonbonni^es 
were most often sent by gallanu to their mistresses: often was 
incorporated some true-love inscripdon at the bottom of them, 
just as those mementi amores which the Rennaissance Italians 
sene to their mistresses. Zn the British Museum, however, is a 
Chelsea bonbonnifcre of exactly the opposite intention, a paean 
of hate against the French. No lovebirds this time: but a British 
lion, no less than two inches and a half in height, swallowing 
piecemeal the Cock of France. This is inscribed Malgr^ (a 
FierU tu peris —You die, despite your pride. It is hard to imagine 
who can have been the recipient of this ignominious piece; still 
harder to conceive what manner of man the sender. 

Smelling-bottles, miniature scent-flasks, were even more varied 
in pattern than sweetmeat jars, These tiny bottles, rarely more 
than three inches high, and very frequently less, are most in¬ 
geniously designed. Both the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
the British Museum, collections contain scents shaped like a 
cockerel, the base of which is fitted with a binged lid, which 
opens to reveal a miniature mirror. In the London Museum is 
the lovers’ emblem of the twin turde-doves, whose bodies are 
joined internally to form the body of the flask, whose heads and 
necks provide two separate stoppers and necks to the piece. 
Beside the birds—peacocks, hoopoes, swam, Cochin China cocks, 
parrou, hen and chicken groups, doves, goldfinches, ravens, 
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woodpeckers, And double scent*dasks illustrative of Aesop's fables 
—the Fox and the Stork, for instance, many were the shapes 
assumed by those tiny bottles. A squirrel on a tree-trunk; a 
catilifiower; a cabbage* a tian in the robes of her order; priests 
in theirs; a pair of boys bird-nestings Cupid in all respectable, 
and some libertine, postures; an Oriental with a bird in his 
hand; a mouse caught by a cat; two mischievous monkeys (a 
double>necked flask, this), clambering out of a highly decorated 
miniature vase^ replica of one of the large decorative pieces 
being made simultaneously at Chelsea; and the people of the 
Italian Comedy, especially the mos{ famous of European lovers, 
sometimes as a pair, sometimes singly, Harlequin and Columbine. 

Eiwee4, to give them their more usual spelling—^tuis or 
needic-cases, we have already seen in Germany and France. Like 
the bonbonniirej, these were largely lovers' gifts—for the eigh* 
teenth century beau^ was no real adept with the needle—but 
liked to be thought so. Some of these needle-holders are very 
beautiful indeed—the one sprigged all over with brilliant blue 
forgec-me^nots in relief; and the one, opting in the centre, of 
the trefrtrunk, covered with foliage^ with a pheasant perched in 
one of the branches, and the motto Cage d'Amour-^ Token of 
Love, of which there is a specimen in the British Museum. 

Finally, and most exciting of the Chelsea Toys—^were the 
miniature seals, rarely more than an inch in haght. The seals 
were themselves, of course, cut as ordinarily they would be, in 
stone or metal—very often they were intaglioed cornelian— 
there is one in the Victoria and Albert Collection, of this 
material, comprising a sunflower, the Sun, and the motto avovs 
sEviE—To You Alone, Their purpose was for marking the wax 
on letters and documents. The porcelain pare was the handle 
or top on which the seal was mounted: the Sunflower and Sun, 
for example, is topped by a green parrot bearing around its 
body, the motto —en Amovr. Once again, the majority 
of the seals were objects of gallanery, so that for the most part 
they carry some amatory observation —VAir <st VAmour —this 
the sentiment presumably attributed to the ring-dove just over 
half an inch in height; Aimems nos Peiiti —Let us care for our 
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little ones, on a Hen and three Chicks, presumably given by a 
doting parent to his or hex leu responsible partner; Imitons Us-^ 
Let us be like them, on two doves with necks entwined. Birds 
were one of Chelsea’s most frequent hguie subjects. 

Other subjects were, of course, used on seals—especially the 
universal Cupid who appears in as many forms in Chelsea wares, 
as there are forms of love in a great dty. Among the toys is a 
bonbonnih^e in the form of a most rascally Cupid, garbed in 
semi-military fashion, beating a tattoo upon a brace of side' 
drums, whv^ on closer inspection are seen to be a pair of plump 
breasts. The edge of the sweetmeat box is moccoed Pour Us 
CavolUrs d€ Cithire^Tor Venus’ Yeomanry. Cupid appears also 
many times as a full-sised figure, including, and manifestly 
modelled by one whose passion was unrequited, Cupid frying 
hearts. 

Among more serious figures of the red*anchor period is one of 
Garrick in the role of Tancred, the hero of James Thomson’s 
melodrama Tancrtd and Si^smundu (174^). This drama of sus¬ 
picion. intrigue, and violent death in mediaeval Sicily is based 
on Leaage’i novel, Gi 7 Bios. It was a part absolutely designed for 
the actor, who excelled in passionate, stormy roles: the Chelsea 
figure succeeds in capturing very closely the spirit of the play 
and the player. Apart from living persons, and under Meissen’s 
influence, very many beautiful figures, comparable in design, 
colouring, and modelling with the German ones, were made at 
Chelsea. Children, personifying the Continents; Turks and 
Chinese; the Seasons—girl to crone, or boy to greybeard; Greek 
deities: the persons of the Italian Comedy: personifications of 
the Five Senses-^aid to have been modelled by Louis Francois 
Roubiiliac, of whom Lord Chesterfield once remarked Hs is our 
only staluory; othsr artists are mere stono’CHtters; an ape taking 
a pinch of snuff; even Monkies playing on Musk, an obvious 
imtuiion of Dresden’s Monkey Orchestra. It is interesting to 
discover that a contemporary found these red*anchor figures of 
great beauty: and no ordinary contemporary—but a man of the 
greatest culture and achievements, Benjamin Franklin. Writing 
to his wife from London, he instructed her to look carefully at 
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ihc figure» (presumably Chelsea or Bow, since they were English, 
and bought in London) which he was sending, even with your 
spectficUs on; they will bear examination. Since he had hiraselC 
prescribed the spectacles, with variable lenses for different 
occasions: and since he was a meticulous crafuman, with an 
enormous care for every last detail, this admonition may be con¬ 
strued as very considerable praise for the English modellers. 

Other, and more ordinary wares were not neglected by Chelsea 
at this time. Many table-sets were fashioned there, the chief 
ground colours being cither mazarine blue or a very pale lemon. 
The decorations upon these places, dishes, cups and saucers had 
by (his time. lost the oricntallsixi they had once affected. The 
decoration was now predominantly natural—birds, animals, and 
insects in natural colours, copied from the illmtrations to books 
such as Cdwartls': the plants from a similar compilation, pro¬ 
duced by Phillip Miller, Gardener to the Society of Apothecaries 
—the pieces so decorated being known as Shane'i Plants ware, 
after the garden's founder and first owner, Sir Hans Sloane 
(name and garden are still commemorated in Chelsea—the name 
in Sloane Square and Sloane Street: the garden it still where it 
was in Sloane's lifetime, but fuller now than ever before with 
new varieties of plants): and the table wares, mostly the work of 
one decorator, a wild Irish, by name Jeffreyes Harnett O'Neale. 
These were illustrative of Aesop's Fable^illustrationa with a 
difference, in the sense that they were not O'Neale’s original 
designs, but his variations on Francis Barlow's engravings made 
to illustrate Mrs. Aphra Behn's personal and peculiar versions 
of Aesop: as they were published in London a century before, 
in (665. Considering their garbled origin, these table dishes and 
plates are very charming—especially the Hawk and The Nightin¬ 
gale dish in the superb American collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Katz. 

A furdicr, and very interesting Chelsea product of the red- 
anchor period, and of which, unhappily, too few specimens 
remain now, for they were fashioned for use, is the tureens, which 
1 have seen particularised by one expert as Zoomorphic and 
Phytomorphic. The same purpose would be served, and much 
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45 . LovCTs by E>«sochM. (German porcelain) FUrstenberg 1771 . 
{Fiirsttnbtrger Porzeifanfabrik). 



46 . '‘Blue-fluted*’tableware. (Danish porcelain) Produced COQ- 
tinuoualy troin 1774 to the present day. Copenhagen. {Den 
Kongelige Pcrcelatnifabrik). 






47 . Two young ladies by Michel-Vjctor Acier. (German por¬ 
celain) Meissen 1774 , [Afeissen P.M. Archives). 




48 . Four dishes from ihe Empress Catherine of Russia service. 
(English China) Wedgwood n 74 . (Joslah Wedgwood & Sons 
Lid.y 


49 . Portrait bust in bisciut porcdun of Sir Isaac Newton. 
(German porcelain) Moddlcr urikoown. Furstenberg 1763 . 
{Fursienberg^ Forttllof^abrik). 



50 . Clock cas« with birds, flowers aod scrolls. (German porce¬ 
lain) Meissen N.D. [Meissen FM. Archives). 



5 J. The Portland Vase by Josiah Wedgwood. (English Jasper 
ware) 1786 — 1790 . {J^siah iVedgwood A Sons Lid.). 
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trouble be saved the maiority of readers, by calling them Animal 
and Vegetable tureenS'^^haped like rabbits, caulifiowers, bunches 
of asparagus, grouse, pheasants, chickens, cabbages, fish, and one 
specified in a 1755 sale catalogue, now in the Cecil Higgins 
Museum, Bedford, a beautiful Tureen in the form of a wan 
large ee life in a fine dish. 

Towards the end of 1757. and for the most part of 1758, 
Chelsea underwent a temporary eclipse, due to Sprimont’s illness, 
and consequent looseness of management: the workmen became 
restive, and many removed to the rival porcelain works at Bow. 
At the end of 1758, however. Sprimont and his wares were once 
more in circulation—complete with a new mark for the occasion, 
the anchor in gold, the naark which was to prevail from then 
until (he sale of the factory in 1769. The body was somewhat 
reconstituted—calcined bone>ash beic^ added to the mixture— 
and three new ground colours being added to the tableware 
palette—a rather sickly green—a sort of processed pea shade, 
much in fashion for a short period; a beautiful claret: and a 
warm turquoise. The gold of the mark, however, is the clue to 
the chief decoration of Chelsea's final phase. Hitherto, there 
had been comparatively little gilding on Chelsea wares: in this 
decade gold decoration was applied in quantity, a gold differing 
very greatly from the European, which bad a matt, clinging 
appearance, while Chelsea was glossed and highly polished. 

Figures and many of the older patterned tablewares continued 
to be made; but Sprimont finally dedded that the administration 
of this large factory was too great a responsibility; accordingly, in 
1769, he sold Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory to James Cox, who 
in his turn, sold it to William Dueshury of Derby, in the follow¬ 
ing year. Althotigh Duesbury left the factory on its original site 
for another fotirteen years (unlike Bow, which he closed immedi¬ 
ately-sending moulds, kilns, and such workers as wished to stay 
with him, to Derby), yet the exclusively Chelsea spirit had gone 
from the ware with the passing of Sprimont from the scene. The 
products of the years 1770 to 1784. usually called Chelsea-Derby 
wares, more properly t^long to Derby than to Chelsea. It ts as 
pare of the former factory's output chat they will be considered. 
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Next in tune, Although its most interesting porcelains were 
not to he seen until eighty years after its foundation, was the 
only English factory opened exclusively under private patron^, 
that at Swinton in Yorhahire, on the estate, and for the benehc, 
of (he Man^uis of Rockingham. It is significant, however, that 
its best wares were fashioned after it bad come into the posses* 
sion of a commercial company, Brameld's. 

It went into operation about 1745, and continued for many 
yean to make coffee and tea equipages, mainly glared dark 
brown. In 1807 the kilns were sold to Brameld's who, from 
1820 to the early 1840's, mades many rather fine white tea 
services, prettily painted with sprigs of flowers. In shape and 
decoration the Rockingham sets express absolutely the essence 
of Regency England; and the immediate pre-Victorian era of 
King William IV, who himself, in i8go, commissioned a two 
hundred piece dessert service, at a cost of £5000. 

Longton Hall, in Staffordshire, is notable in the history of 
English porcelain on two counts: it was the first of Stafford* 
shire's porcelain works; and it was the earliest English factory 
CO have its kiln fired by coal^ll the rest, during the few years of 
Longton's existence (1749—1760) were still using wood. The 
factory was established by three Williams—Jenkinson, Nicklin, 
and Littler. William Jenkinson was part-owner of coal and 
metal mines, an inventor and an engineer, who seemingly had 
discovered the secret of porcelain manufacture, but who was 
prevented by ilhhealth from taking the maximum advantage of 
bis discovery by himself. He enlisted the aid of two partners, 
William Nicklin. a lawyer, who had no other than financial 
interest in Longton, and William Littler who was appointed 
manager; a potter already skilled in the making of s^t-glaze 
wares, and in the improving of potting methods, though appar¬ 
ently without previous knowled^ of working porcelains. 

As in most factories the luual progressions were mainuined— 
white; blue and white; coloured: copied Oriental; chinoiseries! 
native Ei^Ush decorations. The early while table wares are not, 
CO my nund, very attractive. The moulded decoration, frequently 
strawberry leaves, is not very clear; and the thick glaze only 
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addj to the impression of indefiniteoess. A quirk of Longion’s 
early tableware is that almost without eaccpcion it is not hand* 
thrown, but moulded The earliest figures, made of precisely the 
same kind of material, are atcracUFe in a manoer all their own. 
They have been called Snowm^ figures: u a fair descrip¬ 

tion, if one visualises a snowman beginning to melt, and glisten* 
ing in bright yellow sunlight. They are customarily hollow; and 
set on unglared bases. The glaze appears mc«e like glass than 
vitrified clay, The runny nature of tiie material makes for very 
imperfect modelling: so that they seem much more closely akin 
to the Staffordshire salt-glaze groups ihan to the fine white 
porcelain figures of BustellL Probably Lit tier's training as a 
salt-glaze potter had something to do with fbh- Most curious 
of the snowmen group because of iu subject, which is to be 
found in all stages of Longton's development, is the figure of 
Ceres, goddess of husbandry. She appears first, accompanied by 
a most repulsively fat, naked child, whom some say is Cupid, 
clinging to her left knee. A little later, but now more skilfully 
modelled, and prettily coloured, she presides as centre-piece 
ova a group of three flowered salt*dishes, shaped like scallop- 
shells. The child, still with her, and making a nuisance of itself 
by attempting, this time, to climb, like a small ape, up her 
sprigged and bordered wrap, has. one is happy to say, lost much 
of its excess fau A year or two later, wearing an ever more 
beautiful gown, to which she has added a halter s^rap to secure 
it from the ravages of the stiU-preseni and importunate infant, 
she forms the charming fo reground decoration to a Rococo 
candle-holder. Ac the same time as the while figures, some blue 
and white wares with a very blotchy, g;rey4peckled blue were 
being made; and in imitation of Oriental originali, quite a few 
pieces being orange-banded, like Japanese wares, and bird- 
covered. with likenesses of the Chinese quail. 

In 1759 William Jenkinson sold his shares in the factory to 
Nathaniel Finnin->-a master button-moulder, who died but a 
few months after, leaving lus portion to his son, Samuel. Ac 
about this time. Littler's wife Jane, whom he had recently 
married, also joined the factory, presumably in some sort of 
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manag^erial capacity. Ac (his period the Longton Hall porcelains 
suddenly flower in all (heir colours: at their best comparable 
with Chelsea and Bow at their best. The figures of this time 
included a fine sec of English rural trades, fruit and flower 
^Ucrs^ihe flower-seller later being used as a model by che 
Plymouth factory; the vegetable seller, a typical red'haired, 
buxom countrywoman, wearing a pink, dowered frock, yellow 
stole, blue overskirt, in her right hand a carrot, in her left a fat, 
firm cabbage, at her feet a Urge wicker basket, loaded with 
garden produce. 

The tablewares continued in the main to be moulded—but 
were now coloured brilliantly—the blue of this time being a 
powder*blue, and also a colour of the manager’s own invention, 
a greyish inky colour, called LitUer's blue after iu inventor. 
The green was mainly the distinctive Longton yellow«green, a 
colour which I have never yet seen successfully produced in any 
iUuitrated work on English porcelain in which it is included. 
The moulded decoration on the tableware continued to include 
a large proportion of strawberry leaves, now tinted in their 
natural colours, but often cotnbined with other, and sometimes 
peculiar features, such as the jug in the Kau collection, which 
has a moulded strawberry leaf at the spout, a twisted vine>stem 
handle, trailed green plant stems round the neck, and moulded 
auricula flowers and leaves, growing as from the base. Not con* 
tented with all this embellishment, the few remaining dear 
patches on the jug's surface have been heavily painted with 
fiower*«prayf, executed, it would seem, by the unnamed decorator 
who is known, after the style of his work, as the Trembly Rose 
Peinier, who decorated quite a few Longton pieces between 
1753 3nd 1756, including a pair of small basins and cheir stands, 
now in the Rous Lench collection, which are noteworthy as 
much for their shape, which in plan is that of some leaf un* 
spedfied, but with markedly irregular serrated edges, as much 
as for their decoration. 

At the same period, the Castle Painter was busily engaged in 
decorating Longton wares, whose speciality is obvious from his 
nickname. I( was once believed that be, and John Hayfidd, the 
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only named Longton Hall decorator, were two ditferenc people. 
There is now a comiderable body o( evidence ior attributing 
the castles to Hayheld himself. Another decorator who is believed 
to have painted some Longton pieces is ^he ubiquitous William 
Duesbury, the Janus villain*hero of English porcelain, He lived 
at Longion for two years; it is unlikely that a person so busy 
in ceramic affairs could exist for so long within a stone’s throw 
of porcelain kilns, and not take part in the factory’s activities. 

In 1735 came the temporary saviour, but ultimate destroyer, 
of the Longton Hall factory, in the person of the Rev, Robert 
Charlesworih, a wealthy Church of England priest and owner 
of a number of Derbyshire lead mines. Dr. Bernard Watney, in 
his recent excellent monograph on Longton, to which 1 am 
indebted for much of my information about that factory, suggesu 
that it was Charlesworth’s supplying of soapstone and china 
clay, the incidental products of his lead mines, to Longcon, 
which first stimulated his interest in porcelain. Whatever the 
reason for hia interest, it was his money which saved the factory 
from sudden closure; and in the Octobers of 1756 and 1757, he 
loaned further large sums to the factory, at the persuasion of 
his fellow directors, chief of whom was Littler, whose main 
interest Longcon was. 

From this time, until the closing down of the factory, Littler 
made every endeavour to make the factory commerdally, as well 
as artUdcally, solvent He concentrated on tablewares, particul* 
larly blue-decorated, as being cheaper than the fully and finely 
enamelled ones. The brilliant colours he reserved for the figures, 
the special leafenoulded dishes, and large ornamental plates. 
Quite the finest of these later figures, and certainly some of the 
loveliest porcelain models ever made, are the Continents, per* 
sonified as beautiful women. All, like the snow*woman Ceres, 
are bare-breasted; each wrapped around the loins with the 
materials appropriate to her Continent, and 15 surrounded bv 
the creatures native to her quarter of the world. Europe carries 
a large tome of Learning; Asia a vast jar of oils or perfumes; 
the negress Africa carries in her right hand an elephant*mask~ 
at her feet lies the proud African lion; America, a very beautiful 
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and almost nude Red Indian, leans upon a great bank of exotic 
dowers. Plymouth afterwards imitated these models, but there 
are ways in which one factory’s Continents may be distinguished 
from the other’s. Plymouth was one of the three English factories 
CO make pure bard porcelain—on analysis of a chipping, there* 
(ore, no doubt remains, as Longton's are sofopaste. But aside 
from these advanced distinctions—there are some rough-and* 
ready indications. Plymouth’s Africa has no elephant mask in 
her hand; Plymouth’s America has less flowers upon the base: 
Europe and Asia were less delicately modelled at Plymouth, 
details were neglected or botched: and while all the Longton 
bases are flat and solid underneath, the Plymouth are hollow, 
and flat, therefore, only at the edges. 

Another presumably profitable, because patriotic, figure is 
that of Briuonia. her gown covered with English roses, in her 
right hand the British shield emblazoned with the red. white, 
and blue of the Union's colcun, in her left an oval portrait in 
relief of King George U, at her feet military trophies captured 
from ihe defeated French, 

Every sort of moulded leaf was used as decoration of table* 
wares in Longton's final years. Oak leaves on jars and dishes; 
six violet leaves, their points faced inwards from the edge of a 
dish to leave an irregular star4haped space which the CastU 
painter filled with one of bis landscapes; geranium leaves on a 
soup ladle handle; a cos lettuce dish; a cabbage tureen: a 
pumpkin tureen; a box in ihe form of a lemon and its leaves; 
a rhubarb leaf tray; a cabbage*]eaf teapot; a strawberry*Iea{ 
cream jug—the catalogue could be many times extended. As a 
variant on this leafy theme, were the large ornamental dishes, 
trays, and plates, with relief leaves uncoloured. centre poly* 
chrome decorations, and rims complexly openworked, and en* 
scrolled in colours. There Is a very fine large dish of this sort, 
the centre decoration being a group of pheasants in a ragged 
Bosque, now to be seen in $toke-on*Trent City Museum. 

In order to make an all*out attempt upon the fashionable 
market, a London store was opened in September, 1758, in the 
Wading Street comer of St. Paul’s Churdiyard, where were to 
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be sold Cups and Saut.ers, Coffee Cups, Cream Jugs, Tea Tots, 
Bowls, Basons, Mugs, Decanters, Sauee Boats, compUal Tea and 
Coffee Sets, Choeolate Cups and Saucers ribbed, ffuied, panelled 
and plain, with fine enamelled China Dishes and Plates, oval 
and round Leaf and fancy Tatiems, curious Perfume Pots, 
Vauses, figures and flowers . , , All these efforts, however, were 
insufficient to save the factory. Gharleswcarth was both unable 
and unwilling to support any further loss at the Longton Hall 
factory. He hist privately gave notice of this to Lit tier, and then 
publicly announced the dissolution of the partnership in the 
Birmingham Caxette of June 9th, sy6o. Three weeks later, in 
the same paper, Littler denied the legality of Charles worth’s 
action; a few weeks after that, Charlesworth’s agents sequestered 
the factory and all it contained. The factory’s entire stock of 
porcelain was made over to a London broker, Samuel Clarke, 
CO be sold for Charlesworch’s benefit. 

Clarke, for some obscure personal reason, chose Salisbury, in 
Wiltshire, to be the ctsy, where on iStlt September, tySo, and 
the four days following, should be sold without reserve or the 
least addition . . . upwards of ninety thousand Pieces . . . as 
Figures and Flowers, mounted in Chandeliers, Essence Jars, 
Beakers, I'ases, and Perfume Pots, magnificent Dessert Services, 
sets of Bowls, Mugs, Dishes and Plates, ornamented with Colum¬ 
bines and Central Group;, Tea Coffee and Toilet Equipages 
. . .with a profusion of useful and ornamental articles . . . 
Large numbers of Longton pieces were sold to the trade for 
comparatively scaall sums. An ironical footnote may be added 
to this miserable tale. Much of the Longton ware remained in 
the Salisbury area. In the first decade of the present century, a 
collector bought about 40 pieces of leaf'moulded ware, at a 
private house sale in Salisbury, for £46. These were kept in the 
collection intact; when, in October, ig56'^they were offered, as 
a group, for resale, iheir sale price was well over £9000. So much 
for the posthumous fame of William Littler, who is said to have 
managed a small commercial pottery in the 1770's, and who 
died, a poor man, In 1794* 

With the middle of the eighteenth century, we reach the first 
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of Bristol's tvo porcelain factories, founded by Wiltiam Lowdin. 
It mainiained a separate eustence for less than two years, until 
1751 when it was completely swallowed up by the Worcester 
Porcelain Company. A problem is therefore presented, because 
much early Worcester and Lowdin’s Bristol porcelains are tndis* 
tinguishable: but some pieces at least can dehnitely be asalbed 
to Brisiol, and a few figures (mostly of Chinamen, and almost 
invariably uncoloured) are actually marked kristoll, with the 
date of their manufacture. As with the early Chelsea table sets, 
the Bristol tableware was more often than not moulded from 
silver: and then decorated with the Bristolian notion of Oriental 
splendour. There are two decorative features disdnctive of, and 
peojliar to, this silvenshaped Lowdln waio—the inside rims of 
cups, bowls, and tureens are usually painted with a border of 
fiowers; and, in the Up of sauce>boats, one more often chan not 
discovers a iea<shell, painted in colours. From 175a onwards, 
the Bristol output can more properly be considered Worcester's; 
and apart from earthen wares, Bristol remains a deaddecter in 
the matter of ceramics until the year 1770, which saw the foun* 
da Lion, in the dcy, of the second of England’s three hard-pasfe 
factories. Its founder, William Cookworthy, bad previously been 
making true porcelain in Plymouth. In this year, however, he 
removed to Bristol, to join forces with a local potter of some 
standing, Richard Champion. Champion also, although he had 
not been successful, as had Cookworthy, in perfecting a paste, was 
not a stranger to the idea of porcelain manufacture; for as early 
as 1765 he had received from his brotherdndaw, Caleb Lloyd 
of Charleston, South Carolina, a quantity of unaker, a clay 
which they both believed, wrongly as it transpired, to be a sort 
of china day. Three years after Cookworchy’s arrival, Champion 
bought the exdusive rights to Cookworthy’s formula for hard* 
paste, and continued, for the following eight years, to make 
many good pieces there. The Bristol paste is extremely bard, 
almost as bard as quartz, very white, and so like white Bristol 
glass in appearance that it Is difficult to tell them apart by eye 
alone-^pedally as uxat decorators worked both for the porce¬ 
lain and the glass factories at Bristol. The Bristol wares can 
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oft«n be disxiDguiahed from the others by a brownish tine 
(smoke-suioin^ to the white pieces; by spiral ribbing on the 
body of thrown pieces; and by very tiny black specks, chough 
rarely found in the body. This black specking is also a feature 
of some of the early iwderglare blue of Bristol hard>paste 
decoration. 

Of the figurines, Bristol’s most inieresUng are the small ones 
believed to have been modelled by Thibaud, who had previously 
modelled for Bow. and was, simultaneously with his Bristol 
modelling working for Worcester. There are also a number of 
child figureSi wUh very Urge heads, which are certainly, though 
valuable on account of their rarity, of little attraction—Dr. 
Seveme Mackeana describes them as smirking hydrocephclic 
children. Very small, white, portrait placjues of biscuit, weie 
Champion’s own particular pleasure. 

The tablewares are probably the most pleasing of later Bristol 
porcelain. Of excellent shapes, and patterned in a variety of 
attractive ways, they were most often flower-painted; decorated 
with thin but colourful wreaths, and festoons of ribbons; or 
mignonetted with laurel sprays. Some of the colours used were 
peculiar to Bristol: these include a very brilliant leaf-green, 
and a red, wet in appearance like the juice of crushed berries. 
The most interesting of the cMnmemorative sets potted at Bristol 
was that of 1774, made for presentation to Edmund Burke on 
his election to parliament as Member for Bristol. It would seem 
that Champion was mote than Burke's potter, and one of bis 
chief constituents, for after J781, the year in which he sold his 
porcelain formulae to the StafFordsbire poicvs oi New Hall 
and dosed the Bristol factory, he took office under Burke, as 
Deputy Eaymaster-General to the Forces. When, in 17841 the 
leader of the government, the Marquis of Rockingham, died, 
and was succeeded by Lord Sbelbum, leader of the Tories, Burke 
and most of his colleagues, including Champton, resigned. 
Champion then emigrated to South Cai^ina, where he success¬ 
fully farmed until his death m 1791. 

In the same year that X.owdin was esublishing the Bristol 
soft-paste factory. William Duesbury and some others, whose 
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«xact coonecdon with die factory, and business inter-relation* 
ships, remain obscure^ were secucg up the Derby porcelain kilns, 
which were to continue production for a century all but cwo 
yean. In the hnt decade of iu existence, Duesbuty, never a 
modest man where his own profit was involved, was adveriisin; 
Derby as the setond Dresden. This was untrue on a number of 
counts, the chief being: that Derby's was soft-paste, not at all 
comparable to ,tbe Meissen hard-paiie; and that, in any event, 
even for English soft-paste, it was very light in texture. The 
glare, too, on early Derby pieces, was not clear, and had a 
distinctly bluish tint. 

The figures made of this light soft-paste are not very good— 
they seem doll-Uke and stilted after the expansiveness and live¬ 
liness of the other English factories; furihennore, until the in¬ 
corporation of the Chelsea factory, with its superior and detailed 
knowledge of decoration, the colours of Derby figures were very 
thin and watery, and tended to run. The only really satisfactory 
colour to be seen in pre-i770 Derby ware is a fine strong leai 
brown, which u in evidence as much on the early tablewares as 
on the figures. There is a peculiarity of decoration in these 
tabi^pieces. When flowers are painted upon them, they are al¬ 
ways portrayed Vith long, spindly stalks, like thick green thread, 

The amalgamation, in 1770, with Chelsea, improved Derby 
products to a tremendous degree, although it was the Derby 
tradition of design which was pursued, rather than that of the 
London factory, In the matter of tableware, new and strong 
ground colours were introduced by the Chelsea potters—a deep 
crimson, dark blue, leaf-green, lilac-purplo. and rich yellow. One 
colour did not make its way from Chelsea to Derby—the well- 
known Chelsea claret, which after 1770, appears quite suddenly 
in Worcester tablewares, thus demonstrating, in the absence of 
other proofs, where the Chelsea colourist responsible for it 
found fresh employment. Decorators included the landscape 
painter, Zachariah Boreman; flower painter, William Corden; a 
painter named Hill nicknamed /ocAey, also a landscaput; and 
from 1775, William Billingsley, who was apprenticed in his lytb 
year to the Derby works as a flower painter, where he worked 
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brilliantly ustil 1796, when he left f<n the porcelain factory at 
Pinxcon. 

Figures of the Chelsea'Derby era inchide Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses, groups of Seasons, a number of dryads and 
nymphs. Many of these were undistinguished, although the 
colouring of most was an Improvement on the earlier Derby 
figurines. Moreover, the htctcvy was foriunau in one of iu 
modellers at this omt, a Royal Academician, John Bacon. He 
was a Londoner, who started his career as an apprentice modeller 
in Mr. Crispe’s porttldin manufactory at Lambeth. By the 
he was s^, he had graduated fnm porcelain to marble design, 
perfecting a machine for rou^kiog out the general shape of the 
piece of marble to be carved. The Royal A^derny granted him 
its first gold medal in 1769, and be was elected Associate in the 
following year. Among idi large marble pieces are the memorial 
statues to the elder Pitt in Westminster Abbey and to Dr. 
Johnson in Sl FauFs Cathedral; and the marble bust of King 
George lit in Christchurch, Oxford, and at Gottingen Univer' 
sity. He did not. however, wholly abandon porcelain for stone^ 
as some of the best Derby portrait figures testify. 

In 17S6, Duesbury died; 10 be succeeded in the management 
by his son. the second William Duesbury. From this date, until 
sBii. the products of the factory as known as Crown Derby. 
From 1790. the chief modeller was J^ui Spangler, whose figures 
and portrait busts are not, to my at least, of great beauty 
or significance. In 1795, the miniature painter. Michael Kean 
bought a partnership in the factory, and on the younger Dues* 
bury’s death, which happened only a few months after, he 
assumed the office of managing dir^tor. The Derby wares of 
this period are totally undistinguished; the factory bad. in effect, 
played itself out under Duesbury p^. Kean kept it in produc* 
tioD until i8n. however, when he leased it to Robert Btoor— 
after whom the poredaia of the firtal Derby period is named. 
BloQT Derby is tasteless, even by Victorian standards. The admin* 
istiadon of the facuvy was furtho diso^anised, in i8s6, by 
Robert Bloor’s suddenly taking endre leave of his senses, and 
having to be confined, henceforward, in a madhouse, while the 
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factory was managed lor his commissioners by Thomas Clarke 
and James Thomason. Not even the popularity of Moses 
Webster's paintings—and his Derby tableware decorations, con- 
sisling ol dowers whicli Mr. Bernard Rackham has most accur* 
ately described as crushed hat-roses, were immensely popular— 
could save the factory. In 1846, commercially and artistically 
exhausted, it dosed. The very successful present*day Royal 
Crown Derby Porcelain factory, it should be noted, is an entirely 
independent concern, having been founded in the dty in 1876. 

The only major English porcelain factory with a history of 
uninterrupted production from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the present day is that at Worcester, which began in 
175J, as the Worcester Tonquin Manufacture. Prime mover in 
this enterprise was Dr. John Wall, a remarkable man for whom 
porcelain was only one of a great number of interesu. He had 
been educated at Worcester Grammar School, and at Merton 
College, Oxford. Where he read for his degrees of Master of Arts, 
and Bachelor of Physick, and of which he was elected Fellow, 
afterwards going into practice in hli native Worcestershire. 
Among his hobbies was a study of geology, in the course of 
researches into which he discovered the medicinal value of the 
mineral waters of Malvern, and was instrumental, by pamphlet* 
eering, and by personal prescription for all his more influential 
patients, in making the town the fashionable spa it afterwards 
became, and indeed, still remains. He made a valuable marriage 
into a well'known Worcestershire family, that of the Sandys; and 
devoted himself to the composition of 1 scries of medical papers, 
some of the greatest interest, even 10 present-day readers. Dr. 
Wall was one of the earliest to advocate better drainage as a 
precautionary measure against epidemic fevers; and successfully 
improved the chances of smalhpox victims by dosing them with 
an infusion of Peruvian bark. He became also an expert histori¬ 
cal painter and engraver, experimenting in new pigments, such 
as cuiranbjuice; and was suffidencly skilled a draughtsman to 
execute the decorative title-page and frontispiece to Hervey's 
Meditations. It is not therefore surprising to Learn that he was 
not only chief of the factory founders, but was also appointed, 
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with William Davis, a inA 5 t«r*potter, joisit first arcaDisi of the 
Worcester Porcelain Works. Oxford granted him a full Doctorate 
in Physick in 1759: be presided over the fortunes of the 
Worcester factory until his death in 1776. 

Worcester’s avowed aim was to produce large quantities of 
commercial porcelain as cheaply as possible; Davis and Wall, 
however, saw no good reason why easily saleable wares should 
not be welMesigned and decorated; so that, as with Rolls-Royce 
at a later date, nothing second-rate was allowed to leave the 
factory bearing the Worcester mark. The body, chough soft* 
paste, was harder chan the other English pastes, and very cleanly 
white. The earliest wares were small tea and coffee sets, decor¬ 
ated m imitation of Kang HsL blue and white wares. The blue 
is dark and rich, the white clear and rarely crackled (unlike the 
early white of many other English factories); even for the expert, 
the best of them are indistinguishable by eyes alone, from the 
Chinese pieces they imitated. 

Underglaae blue decorations had, of course, to be painted on 
to the wares by individual decoraton. When, therefore, Robert 
Hancock approached Worcester with bis system of transfer 
printing the decoration on to porcelain, he found a ready patron 
for his economical invention. Hancock’s earliest transfer-printing 
had been done at the enamel works at Batcenea, in London, 
from !75| CO t 755 < He is believed to have experimented for a 
short time with transfer printing at Bow, over the winter of 
1755—1756. After this, his main work was, for the next twenty 
years, at Worcester. The principle of transferring a design from 
an engraving is like that of embroidery transfers, but in the case 
of porcelain it is slightly more complicated, especially Hancock’s 
Worcester methods, which give the best results. The original 
design CO be reproduced is engraved (the wrong way round, of 
course, so that shall print correctly) on to a copper plate. To 
print an engraving on paper, the plate is fiist smeared with ink, 
then the surface is wiped off carefully, leaving ink in the lines 
cut in the plate. Plate and paper are then run through heavy 
zoUers—the surface of the paper is forced into the ink-filled 
engraving—and there is the print. With printing on porcelain. 
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the ?aiTLi» process was followed for makiag the engraving—but 
the copperplate, instead of being smeared with ink, was smeared 
with sdeky oil, which was then wiped oS, leaving it in the 
engraved lines. A flat slice of gelatine was pressed on the copper 
plate, leaving a sticky oil print upon the gelatine: the gelatine 
slice^alled a bat, was then pressed on to tbe piece of porcelain, 
in its biscuit stage. This gave a sticky oQ design upon the ware; 
the whole piece was dusted with a powered pigment of the 
desired colour, (he powder being blown oS all parts of the ware 
except the oily lines, where it duiig. The piece was then fired— 
complete with its coloured decoration. 

The commonest colours for transfer-printing at Worcester were 
blue, the same as the blue of the pseud>Chinese wares, and 
red'brown, but they are also to be found in purple, black, rich 
brown, and mauve. Hancock provided Worcesier with at least a 
hundred different subjects for transfers. Few were original—for 
the most part they were engravings of work by Watteau. Grave*' 
lot, Le has, Boucher. Boiiard, Cochin fils, and such French 
artists. Not all were copies however-^there exists a Worcester 
tankard which bears jht Hancock transfer of the coat*of armi of 
the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, a theatre club founded in 1735 
by John Rich, manager of Coveni Garden, which included 
among its limited membership of cwenty4ve the Prince of Wales 
—later George IV. Moreover, Hancock's skill as a portraitist, 
bis pastels of Lamb and Coleridge are in the National Portrait 
Gallery^is shown in a piece among the most popular with his 
contemporaries, a mug dated 1757, with an engraved portrait 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia. Of this portrait, which Carlyle 
dismissed as a diligent potter's apotkeosis . . . hastily got up to 
meet the general enthusiasm of English mankind, Hancock was 
sufficiently proud to sign it with his rebus-^a gamecock perched 
upon a hand, that is, Han-cock. 

Hancock’s transfers did not. of course, entirely supersede 
hand-painted decemions: around 1758 and 1759 Worcester 
wares bad a period of Oriental landscapes in bla^, in wine-red. 
or in mauve; concurrently there appeared the brushwork of an 
anonymous decorator known as the Owl Painter, from his pre* 
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occupation with and continual repre^ntation of, an owl being 
harried by a flock of smaller birds. Ac cliis period coo, began to 
be printed porcelain tokens of a shilling and two shillirtga, 
marked with the initials W P C— Worcester Porcelain Company, 
and signed on the reverse by W. Davis, William Davis, Wall's 
fellow arcanisc, and nominal manager of the factory. Pseudo 
Oriental, but abstract designs, were also painted on wares. In 
Lady SempiU's collection is a beautiful teapot which displays all 
the characteristics of Worcester ware of these years—white body, 
crisp, uncrackled glare, globular shape with a low white foot; 
the handle of the lid in the shape of a half*opcned bud. decorated 
in alternating spiralled stripes, white reserves on brown stripes, 
and rich red-brown on white. 

The Owl Painter was the first of a number of bird painters 
birds forming an appropriately rural decoration for this Midland 
country factory. The birds they painted, however, except for the 
copies of illustrations to ornithological volumes, were such as 
had never been seen by any human eye. Vast rainbow*plumed 
fowl, more dazzling than pheasants or phoenixes, exotic as 
dragons. Oriental as fairy*tale Princesses, move through en* 
chanted landscapes, now clear and close, the countries of high 
summer, with trees woollen and fat as summer clouds: now dim 
and misty, the autumnal places with spiked, harshdeaved red 
shrubs as perches. These birds in paradise are often painted on 
white panels reserved upon a vase of some single, rich, ground 
colour—blue, claret, yellow, lavender, turquoise and leaf green, 
especially the latter three. A refinement, or at least, a later devel* 
opment of these single ground colours was the famous Worcester 
scale-patterns; the ground colour being applied to resemble fish- 
scales in blue, most frequently; but some times in pink, yellow, 
or brick-red. The prices paid for good pieces of the rarer scale 
wares is enormous, as for the plain monochromes in yellow and 
claret. Last year (1956) a yellow monochrome dish made £a8o 
(S780). a vase of the same period and colour, £700 ($1960), while 
a single yellow^ale cup and saucer was sold for £310 (S850). 

Some of the scale wares, especially the pink and blue ones, 
were later further embellished with gold edging to the scales. 
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To my mind cbes« war«$ are more curious than hand&ome; but 
Worcester’s method of applying gold is significant, showing how 
the factory was ever ready to experiment with the unorthodox 
in the cause of better porcelain. Instead of oil*gilding, the more 
usual but less dunbie method, the Worcester gilders used 
powdered gold, mixed with honey iuto a paste, which gives 
Worcester gold an appearance quite distinctive from all others. 

In addition to all the home decorators and decorations, from 
1767 onwards, white Worcester porcelain was sent in quantity 
to Kentish Town in London, to the ateliers of James Giles. It 
has always seemed 10 me that Giles has received more credit for 
hit Worcester pieces than he in truth deserves—first because 
some pieces at lease, said to have been Giles decorated were not 
so; and secondly because a Giles decoration was by no means of 
necessity his own work but that of one of his several skilled but 
anonymous employees. 

In 1771 (be factory’s direcionhip was changed—it was sold 
by Dr. Wall to the Rev. Thomas Vernon, who in his turn sold 
it to Wall’s son, also John Wall—be then sold shares In it to 
six people, two of whom were, oddly enough, Dr. John Wall 
and the Rev. Thomas Vernon; the other four being Richard 
Cook, Robert Hancock, William Davis, and his son, Will Davis 
Jr, In 1776 Dr. Wall died and in 1783 William Davis Sr. The 
factory was then sold to Thomas Flight for his sons, John and 
Joseph: and from then until i$oo ensued a period of poor taste 
and pretentious decoration unequalled in European porcelain. 
It was less that the Flights were in themselves tasteless than 
that they weakly gave the public what it wanted; and what it 
wanted at this time was large, ugly vases, every inch of which 
were covered with gilt, enmisted with decorations, and fre* 
quencly over-painted into the bargain. Even the hiring of well- 
known artists such as Thomas Baxter could not substantially 
effect any great improvement in decoration, if his not wholly 
unpleasant figure paintings bad to be executed on tiny reserve 
panels surrounded by an agglomeration of thick multi-coloured 
enamels. 

It however, we believe that with Flight Worcester porcelain. 
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chis £ne material sunk aa low as it was possible, aesthetically, 
to sink, we suffer the chastening proof that caste could become 
more depraved, when we look at Chamberlain's Worcester por* 
celain. Humphrey Chamberlain had founded a separate factory 
about 179^—where was made a greyish brittle porcelain which 
had all the appearances of stoneware. One concedes that such 
ware needed embellishment: but there could have been no need 
for imitation of Japanese brocade decorations, particularly the 
salmon*pink8 and the orange of Imari ware, which at Chamber' 
Iain's were transmuted respectively into fiayed rock'Salmon and 
pulped blood-orange. Chamberlain Worcester may still be bought 
in the London auction rooms at £s ($6.00) a piece; and that, in 
my opinion, is too high a price to pay. 

In 18OJ another porcelain factory was founded in Worcester, 
this by Chamberlain's nephew Thomas Grainger. In iu first 
years, and in iu latter years, (it closed in 1846). its porcelain was 
rough and imperfect; but there was a short period, from 1808. 
when the Worcester New China factory made wares as beautiful 
as the original kilns at their best. It was not, however, a large 
enough factory to compete with the other two, the mote so as in 
1840, Flight's factory, now known as Flight and Barr’s, and 
Chamberlain's amalgamated. Its Anal period was devoted to 
producing wares of predominantly local interest, as the mug in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum which portrays the Worcester 
Regatta of 1846, and serves to remind us chat Worcester has 
long been a traditional haven of wet-bobs. 

Under a variety of managers and directors the amalgamated 
Flight, Barr, Chamberlain organisations continued until iS6t, 
when the whole company was reorganised, to emerge as the 
Royal Porcelain Company—it had been entitled to this designa¬ 
tion since King George the Third's visit in 1788- The Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Company still exists, and produces wares of the 
highest t^uaUcy. The contemporary products we shall touch upon 
in our survey of twenciech century ceramics. 

By mid<entijry, porcelain was the fashionable decoration 
everywhere in Europe. The English factories we have so far 
mentioned were each contributing to the general sum. Wrote 
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Horace Walpole, in a review of 1753 banquet*tables: jellies, 
biscuits, sugar-plumbs and creams, have long since gwen way to 
harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, Chinese and Shepherdesses ofSexon 
China. Sut these . . . seeming to wander among groves of curled 
paper, were soon discovered to be too insipid. Sy degrees, whole 
meadows of cattle of the same brittle materials, spread them- 
selves over the whole table . - . 

Afrer mid*ceniury no great English porcelain factory waa 
founded: but several which had some ant using or interesting 
speciality came into being in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and one or two early in the nineteenth. Liverpool, long 
renowned for its stonewares, had, in the person of Richard 
Chaffers, a potter who made porcelain from 1756 until his death 
nine years later, having been shown a method which included 
steatite (soapstone) by Robert Podmore, an area nil t who had run 
away from Worcester. Chaffers went to the trouble of hiring 
bimseli a Cornish steatite mine, to ensure a plentiful supply of 
this ingredient. It must be said that Liverpool porcelain is very 
uneven in body, some being brittle, cold, and white; some harsh 
grey'dnged; some coarse, bluish, with a bubbled glaze. The best 
of the grey pieces are those mugs decorated in a swifdy'brushed 
underglaze blue, probably by one of the punchbowl painters. 
The best white porcelains are jugs and punchbowls, underglaze 
decorated in shocking pink with Chinese figures. The coarse blue 
wares are too like bad stoneware to be worth comment. Some 
transferprinting was done at Liverpool, especially on to tiles at 
John Sadler's pottery. And a furdier set of kilns, the Hercu* 
laneufii Pottery, made some domestic porcelain, of no more (ban 
local interest, from 1801 until it ceased production in 1840. 

1756 also saw the hnt attempt at Lowestoft to make porcelain, 
a few kilos said to have been operated by a potter named Hewlin 
Luson. Kis rivals, among whom, presumably, are to be num¬ 
bered the four other potters who, the following year, established 
a small but successful porcelain works in the same East coast 
port, reputedly bribed Luson's workmen to botch his wares, $0 
that his porcelain factory failed. The successful rival concern 
continued until 1805, trading the most part of its output across 
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the North S«ai through the Dutch port of Rotterdam. Napo* 
Jeon's capture of Hollaed, and his enforcement of the blockade 
a^inst English ships, deprived Lowestoft of its export trade, 
and therefore of its main source of finance. Its blue and white 
wares were of poor quality: but some of iu bowls and mugs 
are very pleasant, especially those decorated in colours with 
fiowers, and diapered at the edges or rims in a mauve^pink shade 
peculiar to the factory (almost as good an indication of a 
Lowestoft provenance, as Is the lettuce green an indication that 
a piece originated from Longton Hall). Apart from the usual 
domestic wares, including cutlery handles, the factory had two 
specialities. It was among the first to cater for summer visitors' 
souvenir trade, making Ughily<decoraied tea<addjes, ink*poti, 
and mugs, inscribed with the legend A Trifit from Lowestoft, the 
forerunners of those cabinets of useless clay potlecs, grotesquely 
shaped, with the town or city coat‘of*arms garishly enamelled 
upon them, which so pleas^ our grandparents. The other 
Lowestoft speciality, also commemorative, is unique to that 
factory—birthday medals, small porcelain tokens, with a flower 
painted on one side, on the other, the name and the date of the 
person and .the birthday concerned. 

As we have already said, William Cookworthy took out his 
patent for hard*paste porcelain in 1768, and opened a works at 
Plymouth. Here he made some few fine pieces of a rich ivory in 
texture, but white glaze. Birds and flowers were painted on these 
wares, mainly tankards; but in 1770, as we saw, he moved to 
Bristol, joining Champion's factory—and soon after selling his 
rights to Champion. At about the time Champion's Bristol 
works were going into full production, Thomas Turner of 
Worcester went to the earthenware pottery of Caughley, in 
Shropshire, and began making porcelain on a large commercial 
scale, at the factory later bou^t and transferred to Coalport, 
where it still functions. A detailed discussion of the Caughley/ 
Coalport wares I intend to reserve for a later chapter, as the 
factory's history fits more readily into an account of the commer* 
dal potteries than into the more seduded and select establish* 
ments of eighteenth century England. 
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At PiQxcoR in Derbyshire, in the last decade of the century, 
John Coke founded a pottery. It waa not uuiil 1796, however, 
when he was joined by 'William Billingsley, hitherto a decorator 
at the Derby factory, that porcelain was made at Pinxton. On 
hrst sight, it is very similar to Derby ware, but closer inspection 
reveals certain characteristics, which serve to distinguish the one 
from the other. The paste is somewhat coarser, greyish, and the 
glaze is thicker, imparting a slightly waved surface to Finxton 
ware. The decorations on the tablewares and vases made there 
are most often in medallions reserved in coloured grounds, 
especially two hues peculiar to Pinxton—yellowish«green and 
salroon-pink. The good quality porcelains were made only for 
the few years that Billingsley was in attendance—he left about 
1800; thereafter the decline was swift: in 1804, Coke sold the 
factory to John Cutis, who for some years produced there poor 
semblances of Staffordshire cablewsLres, unti he closed it in iSig. 

Billingsley was the prime mover in the twin factories of 
Nantgarw and Swansea, distinguished alike by being the only 
porcelain factories of any great artistic significance founded in 
Che nineteenth century, and certainly the only Welsh porcelain 
works. William Billingsley was a throw*back to the wandering 
German arcanists of the early 1700’a Apprenticed, as we have 
seen, to a decorator at Derby; he learned much other than 
porcelain painting in (he years of his apprenticeship, and per* 
fected the most beautiful of English soft*pasie$, white, pure, and 
translucent. His misfortune was that be was without sufficient 
funds properly to exploit bis discovery. From Derby, as we know, 
he went to Finxton, which he left after a few years. He seems to 
have been a bom nomad, for the next eight years were passed 
wandering about England, decoratir^ wares, porcelain, earthen* 
ware, stoneware, whenever there was a call for decoration; 
moving on when the need for a decorator was exhausted, and 
fovmding two other shortlived porcelain works, at Mansfield in 
Nottinghamshire, and at Torksey, near Gainsborough. 1808 
found him, with his son-in-law, a fellow potter and wanderer 
by name Samuel Walker, at Worcester, whae both signed long* 
term contracts. Three years was as long as the pair could endure 
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in one place. In i8ii they broke ;iieir contracts and wandered 
away into Wales, where, with the financial assistance of Weston 
Youi^, a flower painter, they set up kilns at Nantgarw in 
Glamorganshire. 

In nearby Swansea, there had been a pottery (or some half a 
century. At this time, it was owned by Lewis Dillwyn, who was 
eager to extend his business to the manufacture of porcelain. 
This intention accorded well with Billingsley and his partners' 
designs: all three accordingly removed to the Cambrian Pottery * 
in 1814, where Dillwyn gathered a team of decorators worthy of 
Billingidey's beautiful porcelain. These designers were: Baxter 
as landscapist, Billingsley as painter of flower pieces, mainly 
roses; Weston Young, botanist, who must not be confused with 
Thomas Pardoe, the painter of botanical decorations on Swan* 
sea earthenware. Lastly, Coclough, most famous of all bird 
painters—my personal preference among all Coclough's bird 
pieces is a Nantgarw plate, dated 18)6, on which he figured 
a crested sky lark. Swansea and Nantgarw wares are in general 
much like Derby and Pinxcon, but Swansea has a colour—a 
dark botde^en, found in do other English factory, 

This pleasing state of affairs for Billingsley and Walker did 
not continue long. News of their broken contracts with Worcester 
reached Dillwyn. who dismissed them immediately. This was 
foolish, for by this action he virtually brought to an end the fame 
of the Cambrian Pottery and Swansea porcelain, for no more 
porcelain was made after their departure, and though the pottery 
remained open until 1870, it made nothing of more than local 
interest or me, Billingsley and Walker went back to their old 
kilns at Nantgarw—and for two years more, from 1817 to the 
end of 1819, they struggled to maintain themselves and their 
standards with insufficient capital. In the latter year, Billingsley 
made the journey to Coalport where the owner, John Bose, 
^reed to buy the stock, the moulds, and the kilns, and to employ 
them at Coalport, to make porcelain of the same quality as that 
they were already manufacturing. This contract both scrupu* 
lously observed, Billingsley working fox Rose until he died, in 
i8»8, when Walker was released, and went to America. 
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Two Other imall English porcelain works deserve at least a 
mentioDi a small $emi*private one in Derbyshire, at Church 
Gwsley, which was active for a very few years, under the patron¬ 
age of Sir Nigel Gresley; and a live>year soft-pasie factory at 
hfadeley. in Shropshire, which flourished between 18^5 and iSgo, 
the foundation of a Staffordshire potter-decorator, Thomas 
RandalJ. Randall had begun his ceramic career at Caughley as a 
decorator, had transferred thence in turn to Derby and to Pinx- 
ton, then, wuh another Pinxton decorator opened an enamelling 
shop in London (at Spa Fields, Islington), their chief white ware 
for decoration being sent to them (rom Nantgarw, their principal 
decorations being imiuuve of Sivres. The example of the two 
factc«ies he combined in his Madeley ware, body being closely 
akin to both Nantgarw and Sivres, and extremely expensive. 

By this time, however, the commercial factories were produc¬ 
ing cheap bone china domestic wares, while the collectors were 
once more preoccupied with true Oriental porcelains. William 
Beckford, the incorrigible connoisseur and fashionable picker-up 
of brioi-brac, writing to one of his confidants and unofficial 
agents, the Chevalier Gregorio Franchi, on Sunday, a7ih Septem¬ 
ber, 1S07. says: Here I am at the door of a China shop. Twanly• 
four plates at twenty one a piece is some price, and we haven’t 
much money, as you know: H’hai the devil are the plates anywayf 
Chiruse or Japanesef God knows, Why not send one, or put them 
aside until / can see them? How can I judge without seeing 
themf What are the other trifiesf And the two eups with eoi/ers 
so different from any I have in my power? . . . Had the Chev¬ 
alier Franchi replied that those were English. Beckford would 
have lost all interesL For the disparaging attitude of the connois¬ 
seur and the collector cowards English porcelain at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Wedgwood and some others are the 
most culpable. However, before we consider why and in what 
way Wedgwood and his fellow Staflordshiremen can be blamed 
for this contempt, we must swiftly look at porcelains in places 
other chan Germany, France and England. 



CHAPTER XVri 

Grand Tour 


Wiih every tcmcory of a few square miles in Germany boasting 
a porcelain works; with Sivies as the chief, and twenty more 
porcelaineries producing at full capacity in France; with the 
English commercial enierpnses mainuining a further dozen 
factories of importance—the rest of eighteenth century Europe 
was encouraged to develop porcelain industries of its own. No 
country, with the possible exception of Norway (and it had 
Herrebde. where the distinction betweect faience and porcelain 
was a very fine one), but had at least one porcelain works, and 
many had several, of some note. 

As Italy had been ir; the forefront of maioHca manufacture, it 
was only to be expected that Italian potters would attempt the 
new medium: unhappily, the Italian clays are not in general 
suitable for the making of high quality porcelain, although some 
factories which attempted porcelain produced a few excellent 
pieces. Presumably as an auxiliary to the glass industry, Venice 
boasted three porcelain works in the eighteenth century. Ni>~ 
that is a dull way to dismiss a people of artists. Venice at this 
time was a city of pleasure, of gaiety, of music, of gallantry. For 
painters, Venice was what Paris now is. Among the Venetian 
School were Tiepolo; Antonio Pellegrini; La Rosdba, lace>maker 
and miniaturist; Bellotto; Longhi; Guardi, with his portraits of 
bejewelled, elegant, Venetian beauties and his famous canvas of 
the Piazza, San Marco; Canaletto, who painted his beloved city, 
and especially waterways, many hundreds of times, as Utrillo 
his Montmartre. The dty maintained seven theatres, and one of 
the greatest writers of comedies of mannerS'-Goldoni, Every¬ 
where was music. Domenico Scarlatti came here to study the 
harpsichord. Marcello, Bertoni, Galuppi. Vivaldi were all Vene* 
Uaos. Tartini, perhaps the greatest violinist the world has yet 
known, and certainly the greatest ccunposer for that imtiumeni, 
was a Venetian. 
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Araon^ so much beauty ic was Datuial that porcelain should 
have its place. Francesco and Giuseppe Vezzi founded the first 
factory, both hard- and sofi pastes, in i?i8- The brothers were 
active until about 1740, and in this time made beautiful uble* 
wares, especially coffee secs, similar to the finest Meissen. The 
decorations were most often nronochrome, red of Pomp€ii, rococo 
birds in fiowerin^ shrubs, on a white ground, chou^ naturally 
there were other formal decorations, and Venetian Chinese land* 
scapes, those most often on dower sees—complete tea or coffee 
equipages, fitted in a specially designed leather carryii^ box, to 
fc^ pan of a Venetian girl's dowry. In addition to the chinoa* 
fries, these pieces usually bore the arms of the family for whom 
they were designed. 

A second, and very short lived. haid>paste kiln was opened 
in the late 1750's by a German named Holwelcke; and a third, 
more imporunt, in 1764, by Geminiano Cozzi, which con¬ 
tinued to produce until the Napoleonic invasion of Italy 
brought CO an end its export trade to the Levant, one of its 
mainstays; for the Venetians themselves, Cozai fashioned many 
undecoraced but finely designed white pieces, both figures and 
ublewares of all kinds. 

About 1757, the Marchese Glnori set up his own private 
factory at his estate, the Villa Doccia in Florence. In a sense, his 
porcelains form an axtiatie bridge between the Vezzi and the 
Coui wares of Venice: for his ublewares are very like the 
Veazis* in body and in shape, although the decorations are differ¬ 
ent, consisting mainly of peasant figures, Italian town scenes, or 
landscapes in rococo medallions in the white ground, while 
his figurines of brilliantly glared, very white hard-paste, much 
resemble those made by Cozzi. One of the most curious of 
the Doccia figure-groups is to be seen in the British Museum. 
It is in the biscuit stage, and deliberately left so. It consists 
of a rocky, plant-like base, on which is seated a Cupid of 
extremely intelligent appearance, who with his right hand and 
am supports an irregular scrolled plaque, inscribed in Latin, 
which translated, reads: So that by Nature's law, sea plants 
might be bom here. Carlo, Marchese Ginori sank this, the year 
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return it. (Presumably, put it back in the sea), The Marquess 
had this piece lowered into the Mediterranean, off the Tuscan 
coast, and from time to time, had it brought to the surface, to 
see what had rooted upon it. The experiment must be considered 
successful; because even now there are traces of coral formations 
upon the base of the figure. 

There were two freak Italian factories, the first at Le Nove, 
Bassano, where, for a short time the maiolica factory made some 
rather faicnce*like porcelain, the other at Vinovo, near Turin, 
were one of the famous Hannong family, Peter Anton, with 
another German or Austrian set up a factory In 1765, which in 
1780 was sold to Dr. GIdanetti. Its paste is totally unlike any 
other porcelain anywhere, for it contains a high proportion of 
silicate of magnesia, a factor which, at least to my eye, does not 
in any respect improve its appearance, 

The most important factory in quality, in quantity, and in 
influence, was that at Capo di Monte. In Naples, the Palace of the 
Kings of the Two Sicilies, founded by die King, Don Carlos, 
about 1749, For ten years, this factory made a very fine, creamy, 
smooth'iextured sofc*paste, ^Vhen, in 1759 Don Carlos succeeded 
to the Spanish throne, as Charles III, instead of closing the factory 
be cook it, its equipment, and Its workmen, to Madrid, where he 
re>estabUshed it as Buen Retiro. Buen Retiro, the chief Spanish 
porcelain factory, continued the fine, translucent, soft*paste tra< 
dition of Capo di Monte. Table wares were made, mostly for 
Spanish Imperial use, or as gifts from the King—these decorated 
with fruits, delicately painted, or Spanish landscapes, or, more 
rarely with relief decorations often gilded. For the decoration 
of the royal palaces at La Granja, at Aranjuet, at the Escorial, 
enormous vases were made, often filled, like Pompadour's garden, 
with great sprays of coloured porcelain fiowers. For the same 
purpose a few very welbrnodelled figure groups were made. For 
King Charles, the Buen Retiro works continued Its very beauii* 
ful waxes, right up to the time of his death in 1788. The subse* 
quenc Spanish rulers preserved it until 181a, when, in the 
Peninsular War, the Spaniards garrisoned the factory, which 
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occupied 3 Strategic eminence; it was reduced to rubble by the 
Napoleonic armies. 

in 177J, Ferdinand IV of Naples opened a new factory at 
Capo dl Monte, making both hard and soft paste porcelains. 
Among the soft pastes were some excellent tablewares, decorated 
with peasant groups in colour: among the bard*paste pieces, 
some fine white figures and models, including an Eagle, sixteen 
inches high, wbic^ three autumns ago was in the stock of the 
Museum Silver Shop, New York; and now doubtless is one of 
the treasures of some American collection. Ferdinand died in 
1805. After his death, soft*pastes ceased to be fired at Capo di 
Monte, though hard*pastes were manufactured until iSai. when 
the factory closed, the patterns, moulds, and kilns being sold to 
Doeda. 

Apart from the Buen Ketiro works, the only considerable 
Spanish porcelain factory was at Alcora, near Valencia, under 
the patronage of the Conde d’Aranda, lu speciality was plaques, 
both of faience and of porcelain, decorated with Spanish peasant 
costume figures in colour, on a white ground. Some of the finest 
of Alcora pieces the Count sent in homage to the greatest figure 
of eighteenth century Europe—Voluire, then in exile, at Ferney. 

Portugal had cwo, neitha very considerable works—the royal 
factory at Lisbon, which chiefly made good stonewares and 
faience; but manufactured also some porcelain table sets, and 
omamental jars, as well as imitating Wedg;wood’s jasper poitratc 
medallions. The other, outside Oporto, as Vista Alegre, was 
founded by Pinto Basto in 1790. This made some good domestic 
wares, renowned for their simple floral decorations, and for a 
rather good turquoise gtound colour. 

Switzerland is represented by one porcelain works only, at 
Zurich, the creation in 1763, of Adam Spengler. Here both soft 
and hard paste were made—both rather poor in quality, and dirty 
greyish in colour. In compeosation, however, the decorationa 
and colour grounds were good, especially the landKapes in 
medallions, which quite frequently were painted on white panels 
reserved in a single colour piece, perhaps yellow, perhaps a rich 
coral. 
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Holland had two pcrcelain^es of some ugnihcance. Th< first 
of these gives rise to confusion, as it was cenued, at different 
times, on three different suburbs of Amsterdam, and is known 
variously, by one of these, or plainly, as the Amsterdam factory. 
Founded in 1764, by Count Gronsfcld Diepenbroidt, at Wecsp, 
it made a fine, white-bodied, crUp hard-paste, specialising in 
ubie wares. Zn 1771, it was sold to a Calvinist pastor, who re¬ 
moved it to Loosdrecht, where it remained until 1784, when his 
executors (the owner had died two years before) sold it to another 
group of potters, who removed it to Amstel. At Amstel some 
especially beautiful tea-secs were made, often decorated with 
diapers of coloured flowers among green leaves. 

From the middle 2770's, a small bard-paste factory, manufac¬ 
turing very heavily decorated wares, was active for a few years 
at The Hague- There is, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
among the pieces of the Joicey Bequest, part of a The Hague set, 
decorated with well-figured bjrds->^ne cup decorated with a 
quail; its companion saucer with a willow warbler: the teapot 
with a thrush on one side and a chaffinch on the other. Another 
piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum serves as a reminder 
that The Hague, at this time, was also famous for its decoration 
of foreign wares—this particular piece is a place made at 
Tournay, highly coloured at The Hague with a stork among 
branches. 

Denmark's Royal Copenhagen factory was another which 
specialised in bird decorations—but this not until the late i8oo*s. 
Like Worcester, the Copenhagen works are an old foundation, 
which have continued 10 the present to fashion fine porcelain. 
The first kilns were owned by Louis Fournier, who commenced 
operations with a small soft-paste factory about 17^. The pieces 
of Fournier Copenhagen ware that still exist are very beautiful; 
but as the factory only worked for a few years, they are unfor¬ 
tunately very rare. The still-existent factory began in 277*, with 
the discovery by Frantz Muller, a Danish chemist, of hard-paste. 
He interested the Queen Mother, JuUane Marie, in his process, 
and a factory was set up in 1775. The parallel between Copen¬ 
hagen and Worcester is very close in iheir respective general 
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developmenis: both set out lo be, and have remained, essentially 
commercial factories; although Copenhagen was sii^ular in 
having the grant of a Royal monopoly of fifty years’ duration, 
from 1779 onwards, and Royal in its dtle from that dace. It 
made many tableseis, decorated in the usual ways with flowers 
and landscapes. It diflered £rom Worcester in making a large 
number of groups and figures, both white and coloured. It 
followed the usual downward path of tastelessness during the 
nineteenth century: until, at the close of that period, the decor* 
a tors Theodor Fischer and Arnold Krog, did something towards 
re-establishing a standard, with cbeir realistic bird decorations, 
on vases, on tablesets, and on wall-plaques, of which there is a 
laige collection in Copenhagen’s Kunsdnduitriemuseum. These 
designers, and many others, were remiiied by the ownec-^n 
engineer and potter, Philip Schon, who bought the factory in 
1881, and whose enthusiasms (he did not himself die until 1912. 
at the age of 84) ore dearly manifested, even now, in the fine 
contemporary wares of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Manu* 
factory, of which we shall write in the twentieth century chapter. 

In 1766, Pierre Berihevin was appointed manager of the 
Marieberg faience factory in Stockholm. He was a potter skilled 
in porcelains equally with stonewares, and immediately intro* 
duced the new material. From then, until it ceased to operate, 
in 1786, SivTcs style porcelain was made there, induing a 
number of figured candelabra, as well as many table seu. In 
Poland, coo, was one fine hard*pasie factory, at its best under 
the management of a Frenchman. At Korzec. the works were 
established in 1780: but not until i&og did it achieve its most 
beautiful Sivreistyle wares, under the guidance of a potter. 
MerauU by name, from chat best of French factories. 

Finally, in this swift survey of the porcelain factories of 
Europe, are those of Hungary and Russia. At Herend in Hungary 
were two bard-paste factories, the earlier established late in the 
eighteenth century, the later, and more important, founded 
about 1830 by Moritz Fischer. The Hereod factory had three 
distinctive colours to its wares—black, green, and red*gold, some* 
times used singly, sometimes used in combination. Its speciality 
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was very small cups, decorated in these particularly bright 
colours, which were seot, by way of the Danube, to the Near 
East, where they were eagerly in demand, especially in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Syria, for coffee and sherbet drinking. 

With Samuel StOlzel, when he left Mdssen for Vienna in 1719, 
went a decorator, Christoph Hunger, who, though knowing little 
of the actual formulae for porcelain making, was yet a useful 
right'hand man. In the next year, as we know, StOlzel returned 
(o Meissen, taking Herold with him. Hunger elected for fresh 
travels, making his way to Venice, to the Vezzi factory. Presum* 
ably he stayed there until iu dose in the early 1740*8. At least 
little is known about him at this lime, for he disappears suddenly 
from Vienna, to reappear in 1744, in, of all places, St. Petersburg, 
There would seem to have been much travel between Italy and 
Russia, certainly Casanova was there only a few yean after this: 
and Tsarskoye Selo was transformed from a sixieen*roomed 
house CO the Russian Versailles by an Italian, Rastrelli; so 
perhaps Hunger’s advent in the Russian capital is not so surpris* 
ing. By whatever route his arrival, he was one of the principals 
in the foundation of the first Russian porcelain factory. As he 
was no arcaniit, he was not greatly useful to the Russian potters; 
but it is likely that he was responsible for the very Meissen*like 
decorations on the earliest Petersburg tablewares. Workmen 
from Meissen continued to be employed there, especially was 
{here an influx of Meissen employees at the time of the Prussian 
invasion of Saxony. A French direction was given to the figures 
and the decoration of the 5 t. Petersburg wares for some twenty 
years from 1779. with the arrival as chief modeller, of Raoul 
Rachette. It continued wdl into the nineteenth century, under 
the patronage of the Tsar Alexander 1 , assuming a style of ware 
dosely imitative of the French Direccolre and Empire. Moscow, 
too, or that district of It known as Tver, had two small hard* 
paste factories, the first opened by an Englishman named 
Gardner in 17871 the second in 1850 by Popov. Little is known 
of the wares of either of these. 

Popov's was certainly a late venture; by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century all European ceramics had been revolution- 
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ised by th« commerciAl eocerprues o^ Wed^ood, Spode, and 
the other great names of Staffordshire, whose comparatively 
cheap and durable bone chinas and cream<oloured wares had 
completely supplanted the more fragile, and much dearer porce¬ 
lains everywhere in Europe. It is Wedgwood and those who 
followed him we shall next consider. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Willow Patiemy Wedgwood, and the other J^ahs: followed 
by a Vision of the Redcrosse Knight 


In Mediaeval Europe we have seen the strolling potters, wan* 
derers like the poets and the players, vagabonding horn place to 
place, setdi^ up small kilns wherever the spirit moved them. 
High Renaissance Europe produced magniiicent individual 
crafuaen—Paliuy, Andreoli of Gubbio, Pellipario of Urbino. 
Baroque and Rococo Europe was the Age of Porcelain. With 
the end of the eighteenth century, the English potters of Stafford¬ 
shire introduced a commercialism into ceramics from which the 
art of potting has not yet recovered. 

To be fair to Thomas Turner, John Rose. Josiah Wedgwood, 
Josiah Spode Sr., Josiah Spode Jr., Thomas Minton, Miles 
Mason, William Mason and the other, less familiar, craftsmen— 
their intentions, and, in the main, their practices conformed to 
the canons of good taste. Each was a master-potter in his own 
right, understanding the limitations and the full capacities of 
the materials in which he worked. Decay set in when these men 
died, to be followed by administrators who were only business 
men, and designers skilled in fretwork, wroughc-iron, and papiet’ 
machi. There were, however, a few factories which preserved 
some continuity of artistic good mannen from their beginnings, 
through the dark mid-Victorian age, to emerge into a pleasing 
contemporary existence. Earliest of these is the Caughley, Shrop- 
shire, porcelain works, later to be bought and transferred to 
Coalport, still later to be bought by a Hanley, Staffordshire, 
Company, where it still makes very excellent wares of all kinds, 
stone and earthen wares equally with porcelains. 

The Caughley factory came into existence about 1749, the 
foundation of a potter, Edward Browne. He died soon after, 
leaving it to his wife, who appointed her nephew, Ambrose 
GallimMe, to the management of it. This management continued 
after ber death, until the arrival in the early 1770's, of Thomas 
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Turner, lately apprennce and journeyman to Robert Hancock 
at Worcester, In the best tradition, he married the boss’s daugh¬ 
ter, Dorothy Gallimore—and soon we find him in charge, and 
ultimately owner of Caughlcy. He was a fine colourist, inventing 
a distinctive blue in which not only Caughley wares were often 
painted, but also Worcester wares, sent by Hancock for decora* 
tion CO his one*iime pupil. In Turner's blue, also, was printed 
the famous Willow Pattern, which in the form in which we 
know it, made its first appearance at Caughley. The story per* 
irayed in the Willow Pa teem decoration, the lovers crossing the 
bridge, followed by the girl’s irate Mandarin father, the willows 
closing sympathetically about the fugitives, the birds of love 
and of desolation soaring and swooping overhead, these are all 
the elements of what should be a touching Oriental tale. In elTecc, 
they are nothing of the sort. The whole story of the Willow 
Pattern is an invention of the reputedly unimaginative English, 
in explanation of the quaint design which Thomas Turner based 
on one he saw in France, where he went to study porcelain 
manufacture. The French prototype was, in all probability, based 
in its turn on an Oriental originaU but the Willow Pattern is 
English in origin and inspiration. From Caughley it has pro* 
ceeded In many mediums through many countries: it has suficreri 
many changes—there exist dishes with the birds transmogrified 
into flying fish, rising from the fiercely wind*driven sea which 
has been made of the original placid lake. It has penetrated to 
the most unlikely places: Cardinal Newman thought it worthy 
to mention in his memoirs chat once, vfalking on the edge of 
Vesuvius' crater, he had picked up part of a Willow Pattern dish. 

Turner was not, of course, wholly occupied with this cheap, 
popular ware, and pieces similar to it. The Caughley paste was 
of such good quality that it was supplied to other porcelain 
works. Its chief product, even in its finest porcelain, was table 
wares—which has been a Gaughley-Coalport speciality from its 
foundation. In 179$, Turner, ageing, and finding the responsi* 
biliiies of a large, and continually growing pottery too wearisome 
to be borne, sold Caughley to one of his own former apprentices, 
John Rose, who already potted at Coalport. When Rose had 
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54 . Table set. (German porcelain) Meissen c. 1800 , (Meissen 
PM^ Archi'tes). 






58. Mallard by Max Esser. (Gcnnao porcelain) Mei$«n 1932. 
{MfiuenPM. Archiyef). 



59. Diana ihe Huntreas. 
(German porcelain) Oy 
Domintkus Auliesck. 
Nymphenbur^ c. 1764. 
{Nymphtnburg S.P.M.). 




60. DionaiheHuntresv 
(German porcelain) 
by Paul Seheurich. 
Meiwn 192:. 
^^fthse" P.M. 
Archlrti). 



61. CofTeeset. (Gernuo porcelain) Mcisaen 1738. {Meissen PM. 
Archives). 



62. Virgin and D«r by Paul Scheurich, (German porcelain) 
Meissen 1931. (Meissen PM. Archives). 



63. Mounted Turk and concubine by P&ut Seheurich. (German 
porcelain) Meissen N-D. (Meissen P.M. Archives). 




Petrushka by Paul Scheurich. (German porcelain) Meissen 
N.D {Mtiistn PM^ Archies). 
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left Turner, at the end of his novitiate, he had gone lo a pottery 
in Jackfield, the ma$ter*pot(er and owner of which wa^ one 
Maurice Thursfield, son of the factory's founder, Thursficld was 
himself an innovator. In his father’s day, JackBeld's principal 
product was ordinary stoneware; Maurice perfecicd a black semi¬ 
porcelain which, to the unsuspecting or unknowledgeable eye. 
looks exactly like black glass. He traded much with America, 
at this time still an English colony, On one of his trade visits 
there he died and Rose and his colleague Blake way, took over 
the manageroeiu of the factory, which they almost at once trans¬ 
ferred aaoss the River Severn lo Coal port. 

When Rose bought the Caughley organisation, and for the 
following fifteen years, he allowed it to stay open, making there 
much biscuit ware which was then transported lo Coalport for 
glaring and decoration. In 1799 , Coalport, or rather the river 
between Coal pot t and Jackheld was the scene of a disaster of 
which there is yet a relic in the factory’s museum. Matty of the 
workers had stayed in Jacklield, and each day crossed the river 
by ferry; on the evening of October syrd. 1799 , the boat taking 
the Jackheld potters back to their homes, capsired in mid-river, 
Twenty-eight workmen and women died, including the decorator 
Charles Walker, who had, that day, been painting a vase which 
he had left for completion on the morrow. There was no morrow 
for Charles Walker. The partly-decorated vase was fired in its 
unfinished state; and is preserved as a memorial to the drowned 
folk of that long-ago autumn. 

Apart from this unfortunate occurrence, all went well witli 
Rose and his enterprises. In the early years of i;he nineteenth 
century, the Society of Arts, to give it its full, and explanatory 
title, the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce, olTered a Gold Medal, for the cheapeit, 5afe>i, 
most durabie, and most easily fusible eomposiiicn fit for the 
purpose of glazing earthenuiare, ivithoul any preparation of lead, 
arsenic, or other pernicious ingredients. The reason for this was 
that anenic and lead, in the qiuntity in which they were used by 
commercial potteries, were poisoning the workmen. It was a 
measure, therefore, as much of economy as of humanity, lo (ind 
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some subsiiiute for these noxious materials, john ELose, u i8ao. 
was successful in perfecting a glaze, the chief comtituenu of 
which were felspar and borax, with small quantities of sand, 
china-clay, soda, niU'e, and calcined borax. For this formula, in 
May i6ao, the Society presented him with the Isis Gold Medal. 
This glare, a very good one, was applied to an equally fine body, 
translucent and white, which Rose developed along with the new 
glaze. It must be confessed that the Coalport wares of this time 
are not exciting or curious or beautiful as were the porcelains of 
the century before; on the other hand they are serviceable, and 
pleasant, and colourful—typical is the plate in the Victoria and 
Albert Collection painted with a spoonbill in a shrubbery. 

tfiso, it will be remembered, was the year in which Walker 
and Billingsley sold Nantgarw to Rose, and removed themselves, 
with all their equipment, to Coalport. Until Billingsley’s death, 
therefore, in iSt8, Coalport porcelain was of very high quality. 
The fiillingsley*Rose tradition continued long after both men 
had died; so that in 16^0, when Queen Victoria required a 
dessert service to give to Czar Nicholas of Russia, she was advised 
to buy a Coalport one. At this period Coalport was becoming 
famous for its gTound<oloun: especially a brilliant, sharp green, 
and the famous Sivres rose, the secret of which Sevres had lost, 
and which it was left to a Coalport colourist, George Hancock, 
to recreate. 

In i86t, the last of the Rose family to be associated with the 
lactory, John's nephew, retired; leaving as sole owner William 
Pugh. By this time Coalport was too large an organisation for 
one man, however skilled, to administer; the general manage* 
ment of the faettvy deteriorated, until the mid* 1880’s, when it 
was bought by a father and son, Peter and Charles BruS. Neither 
of the Braffs were potters; both were engineers by profession; 
but both were excellent administrators—and capable of recog* 
nising fir 9 t*raie craftsmanship. Under the Bruff regime, Coal* 
port once more entered the first rank of commercial potteries. 
In 1914, it was sold to Cauldon Potteries, founded about 1780 
by Job Ridgeway, a potter wbo had been an apprendee of Josiah 
Wedgwood. Since 1924, it has severaJ times changed ownership. 
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but tbe managnuent, the potters, and the decorators have re* 
mained the same; and as in many other factories, a tradition of 
family employment it maintained. The present kilns of the Coal- 
port China Company are in Sioke-on*Treni itself, producing 
each year thousands of excellent pieces, chiefly domestic wares, 
for tables in every part of the world. 

Easily the most universally celebrated of English potters is 
Josiah Wedgwood; in some respects perhaps, too celebrated for 
matters of little moment, in others too little esteemed for hne 
work, He was born in 1730, the son of one potter, and brother 
of another, Thomu, to whom he was apprenticed at the age of 
fourteen. For the following seven years he remained at his 
brother's factory, a brorher who, rashly, as it transpired, refused 
Josiah a partnership at the end of his apprenticeship. His first 
partner was John Harrison, a tradesman who had no more 
interest in a pottery than the financing of it. After a year their 
agreement was cancelled: a few minor partnerships, and Wedg* 
wood and Whieldon joined forces, a collaboration maintained 
for five years. Ac the time ^vhen his independent career began, 
the main problem for the commercial potter was to find a cheap, 
but durable, substitute for (he white laloglazed stoneware, of 
which most tablewares consisted. The disadvantages of the 
stoneware, were, oddly enough, its very hardness, which wore 
away the silver cutlery at an alarming speed: and, at the 
same time, iu brittle nature, which resulted in a very high per* 
centage of breakages. Wedgwood’s acute and highly*skiUed brain 
was no long time in cogitating upon this matter before he came 
Dp with a fine new earthenware, of the texture of cream, with 
a beautiful shiningglaze. Of this new material be made a break* 
fast set, which in 1761, he presented to Queen Charlotte. She 
was so delighted with the gift that she immediately ordered a 
dinner service of the same material, at the same time appointing 
Wedgwood Queen's Potter. 

This Queen’s Ware was the making of the Wedgwood for* 
tunes: it had all the advantages of being fashionable, and look* 
ing expensive, combined with ease of manufacture, durability, 
and comparative cheapness. Within thirty years of its initial 
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appearance, ic had chased che ulc*glazed stonewares completely 
the English matkeu, and all but put term to the faience 
indusTy of Europe, With so desirable a commodity ac bis com* 
mand, Wedgwood decided on a scheme of expansion. At the 
same time, he was very considerate towards his employees. The 
two aims, good working conditions and expansion of the factory, 
he united by building the village of Etruria, which comprised 
housing for his labourers, sidzig for the kilns, workshops for the 
decorators and modellers, all close to hand. Nor did he neglect 
the new sources of power and modes of transport. He was prime 
mover, and chief shareholder in the company which built the 
Grand Union Canal, linking ibe Kivers Trent and Mersey, and 
thereby reducing by four*fifths the cost of bringing Cornish 
china<la^ to Staffordshire. Within his factories, too, modem 
methods were adopted. He followed, presumably through the 
Royal Society, of which he was elected a Fellow in 1785, James 
Watt's iteasi'CRgine experiments, and in 1793 ordered an engine, 
which incidentally continued in use at Etruria until 1911, for 
powering clay mixen, and pigment and flint grinders. 

Beside the Queen's Ware, and similar tablewares, Wedgwood 
made many more expensive pieces for the luxury market—these 
in new pastes and bodies which he discovered for himself. There 
was, for example, his black basalt—a very finely*grained, ex* 
uemely hard stoneware, unglased, but stained black. In this he 
made decorative jars, jugs, and mugs, as well as small boxes. Best 
known of all are his jasper-wares, particularly the powder-blue 
ones which, for many people, are the whole meaning of Wedg* 
wood ware. Jasper was basically a white, clear, extremely fine 
stoneware, or rather, semi-porcelain, composed in proportion of 
4} parts of sulphite of barytes, to of china clay, af of ordinary 
clay, i of flint, and ^ of a part of gypsum. This formula is, ol 
course, a modern one, and common knowledge. Wedgwood's 
original was a closely guarded setret said to have been broken 
by one of his workmen, who found it written down in a note* 
book, which one day fell from Wedgwood's pocket as he was 
touring the workshops.^ The body was as hard as jasper, and like 
Bbttger's red stoneware, could be polished and turned like metal; 
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It could also be stained evenly in quite a large range q( colouxt 
wifh metallic oxides. The commonest, with which endless pieces, 
imitations, and reproductions in tin and cardboard have made 
us familiar, was the bright powder blue. In this, with white 
relief decorations, were fashioned vases, ear*8tuds, finger*ring8, 
snuS'boxes, and the ubiquitous portrait medallions. Ten years 
ago, these medallions were so little in favour with collectors that 
they could be bought for fifteen or twenty shillir^. In 1956 a 
large group sold in London fetched nothing less than fifteen 
guineas each, the better specimens making three times chat price. 

On the larger pieces of jasper wue the relief decorations were 
most frequently designed by painters of importance. Most 
English of Wedgwood Jaspers are chose with village or rural 
scenes, by George Stubbs. Stubbs, the finest horse-painter in the 
history of European arc, had for some time, under the guidance 
of his friend. Cosway, experimented with enamel coloiui for 
painting. Of a scientific bmi, (his The Anatomy of the Horse, 
designed for painters, was widely praised by contemporary sur* 
geons and anacomisti, including Petrus Camper, Professor of 
Surgery at Groningen University). Stubbs invented nineteen new 
shades of enamel, which he used, to little effect, on copper. He 
then approached Wedgwood: and on earthenware plaques used 
bis enamels to the greatest advantage. Together they made and 
fired an enormous pictorial plaque, three and a half by two and 
a half feet. In 1780 Stubbs was elected as Associate of the Royal 
Academy; in the following year a full Academician. He sent four 
earthenware plaques to the annual exhibition, an innovation 
which greatly displeased the more stolid members of that body, 
who, while they could not prohibit the showing of them, hung 
them so high that they were virtually invisible. Stubbs promptly 
resigned from the Academy. Beside his Wedgwood designs, most 
raised hundng*scene decorations on Staffordshire imitations of 
Wedgwood jaspers are Stubbs, as are many of the rural scenes 
on Liverpool transfer-printed wares of his time. Equally, Wedg¬ 
wood used Stubbs’ engravings—besides being scientist and 
painter, Stubbs was an expert engraver—for kU transfer-priots, 
the technique of which he learned from John Sadler and Guy 
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Green at Liverpool* to whom he also lenc wares to be decorated. 

Wedgwood insisted always upon the value of “prestige" pieces, 
on which no profit was made. The 950-piece service he produced 
for Catherine the Great is an example of this. Each piece was 
decorated with a different landscape or country house of rural 
England; and although the bill which Wedgwood presented to 
the Empress was for £3000 sterling—today's eqxuvalent would 
be about ten times that sum (around $85,000)—he himself is on 
record as saying that the price barely covered the cost. On the 
other hand, he exhibited pieces of the service at his London 
showrooms for eight weeks before sending them to Russia; and, 
in consequence, took many thousands of pounds' worth of orders 
from English people of fashion. The famous Portland Vase, a 
jasper ware copy of a glass tomb-vase made in the third century 
A.D., was a triumph of the potter's technique. The original had 
been the property first of the Barberinis, then of Sir William 
Hamilton, who had sold it to the Dowager Duchess of Portland, • 
whose son loaned it to Wedgwood. After four years' research, 
Wedgwood produced a perfect jasper*ware copy, and made about 
twenty*iive specimens, each of which told for between 15 and 30 
guineas. The original Portland Vase was later given to the British 
Museum. In 1846, one of Wedgwood's jasper copies was used as 
a model for its reconstruction, after a lunatic had smashed it I 
into fragments. 

In 1795* Joiiah Wedgwood died, leaving Etruria to the care 
of his sons. In the useful waxes they had. perforce, to follow the 
tasteless but fashionable trends of design in the nineteenth cen* 

Lury. Nevertheless, Wedgwood Ware was always a little superior 
to other commercial products of the time; and alongside the 
honors that were demanded of them, the Etrurian designers 
continued to make very beautiful, cheap wares to Wedgwood's 
original patterns. At the Great Exhibition of 185], the Portland 
Vase in jasper was once more put on show, and a set of porcelain 
chess pieces, designed by Flaxman, who was for some time Wedg¬ 
wood's modellex-in<hief. In the 1870's, the French realist, iu*the* 
manner-of-MUlet, decorator, Emile Lessore painted a large num* 
ber of bone china plaques to the simple tastes of the time—a 
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revolting small boy chasing a fiock of hens, is one of his creations 
which, unhappily, remains in my memory. Of the Wedgwood 
factory in the present century, I shall write in the following 
chapter. 

The other Josiahs of my tiUe are the Spodes, father and son, 
like the potters for many generations. In 1749, at 

the age of sixteen, the first Josiah Spode was apprenticed to 
Thomas Whieldon, in whose pottery he received an excellent 
training. Subsequently, like Wedgwood, he worked in partner* 
ship with ocher young potters until, in 1766, he bought his own 
kilns at $toke*on*Trent. His early wares, much like Wedgwood's, 
were white saloglates, and relieMecorated imitations of jaspers, 
but Spode was more than a facile imitator. He invented an ivory 
earthenware almost as good as the Queen's Ware, which pre* 
sensed a near*perfect surface for the decorative process of which 
he was the Stafford shire pioneer^transfer pictures. Transfer 
printing we have encountered earlier—but this was an extension, 
allowing coloured pictures to be applied to tablewares by com* 
paratjvely unskilled workpeople. It is the method still used for 
the adornment of all cheap tablewares: still chieAy in blue—chc 
colour which the elder Spode found easiest co obtain and to 
manage in transfer form. 

Like Wedgwood yet again, Spode produced other, and more 
expensive wares, both decorative and for the cable. Perhaps the 
bcit'known of his more expensive designs is that known as the 
Spode Peacock ware, although ;he birds and the spots axe not. In 
fact, peacocks and their eyed*plumage, but pheasants, and stylised 
peonies, manifestly a faint echo of some Oriental original. Birds 
seem to have been a pre*occupatory subject wich the Spode 
decorators. Set after set bears fowl of every character, beautifully 
drawn and painted, it should be said. In the Cannon collection 
of Spode ware there was a place, illustrated in Cannon's book 
on the subject (III. 3s), made in the style of S^es, decorated in 
the reserve panels and the centre with, respectively, a golden 
plover, a yellow wagtail, a garganey (a small species of wild 
duck), and a Long>tailed tit. The dinner service made by the 
younger Spode for the annual whitebait dinners was also bird* 
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decorated. Up until the late iBoo'i. the heads of the political 
party in power at Westminiter, used, once a year, to travel by 
coach to the Ship Inn at Greenwich, London’s then naval port, 
and dine off freshly-caught whitebait. The sec—marked Spode 
aT 03 -~}ised to be preserved at the Inn, I should be iniereited to 
hear of its present whereabouts—decorated as it is with such 
exotic fowl as wild turkeys, wire-tailed Birds of Paradise, and 
hoopoes. 

There is some argument among experts about which of the two 
Spodes introduced the manufacture of bone china to Stafford¬ 
shire. Which of the two it was is a small matter, when the 
immeose value of the invention is considered. Bone china ii an 
entirely English innovation. It is made nowhere else in the world, 
if we except the Gustaviberg company of Sweden. Yet it is the 
mainstay of the English export ware trade. The body of bone 
china is porcellanous although it develops from fine stoneware. 
The process of firing is rather that for earthenware than for 
porcelain. The chief ingredients are china clay, china stone, and 
calcined ox*bone«—hence the name. The bone ash and china 
stone combined produce a clear, translucent body, very white, 
and better than hard porcelain for brilliant underglaze decora¬ 
tion. It has, in effect, ^1 the advantages of soft paste porcelain, 
while costing only a fraction of the price of porcelain to produce. 

Under Josiah Spode Jr. the factory continued to produce stone 
chinas, bone chinas, and beautifully coloured services, including 
the exotic birds for the whitebait dinners. In 179S, it was put 
about England that wicked Napoleon Bonaparte—^Id Boney— 
was likely to invade the land with his frog^adng hordes, who 
would shordy put all males to the sword, and reserve all females 
for a continental fate worse than life. At we know, this supposed 
intendon was far removed from Napoleon's real plans: but the 
honest potters of Staffordshire could hardly be expected to know 
this. They believed the London government’s propaganda, and 
banded together in defence of their homes and property, under 
the title of The Royal Pottery Volunteer Cavalry, in which force, 
in May Joeiah Spode Jr. was gazetted, Captain. The troop, 
which remained mustered undl the Autumn of 1805, had no 
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incenrion, however, of g^iarding other people's homes and pro- 
periies, even Englisb. And we engage said they in their arUcles 
and pledge ourselves lo bear true allegiance to the King and to 
act on all occasions tn aid of the Civil power, and when called 
out to be under Military discipline, but will not be liable in any 
case to go out of the Limit of the Potteries and Newcastle, within 
which dietriet only we agree to act, Ike express object of this 
Association being local defence. 

Wiih the examples of Rose, Wedgwood, and Spode before 
them, other potteries began to develop along commerdal lines. 
The small pottery, founded in the i%o's, in the Yorkshire village 
of HuDslec, was celebrated, twenty yean later, as the Leeds 
Pottery, as though it were the only one in the city, for its imita< 
lions of Queen's Ware, especially for the openwork decorated 
pieces. These, to speak inaccurately but desaiptively, are full of 
holes-^r rather the decoration takes the form of pierced lace* 
like designs on the rims of plates, and in the lids of bowls and 
tureens. The ordinary, solid, Leeds cream ware was often painted 
in underglaze enamels, particularly a combination of red and 
black which is felicitous in Che extreme. Swansea Pot Works, 
under the high sounding name of the Cambrian Pottery, made 
some good imitations of cream*ware, long before Dillwyn and 
Billingsley together produced the Swansea porcelain. The best 
pottery period of the Welsh factory was from 1786, when master- 
potter George Haynes assumed management, and assembled a 
number of master-modellers and 'decorators, including Thomas 
Pardoe. Pardoe, in common with other painters, copied from 
the illustrated natural histories of his time: but, in addition, the 
wilder jungle beasts seem to have captivated his eye, and his 
brush—for there are a quantity of Swansea Jugs and mugs, 
decorated by him. on which lions and tigers pad inconsequen¬ 
tially through the foo^lls of the Welsh Mountains. The fine- 
pottery period of Swansea culminated in 180a, with a visit from 
Admiral Viscount Nelson, freshly victorioiu from the battle of 
Copenhagen, and his companion, Emma, Lady Hamilton. Both 
were delighted with the wares there displayed—Nelson bought 
some, which most probably found their way to the banqueting 
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cable of Lady Hamilton's bouse in Crosvenor Square. 

While comiDerdal pottery wa$ flourishing, commercial porce* 
lain was noc being wholly neglected in the smaller factories. In 
lySii for instance, the local pocters of New Hall, Shelton, in 
Staffordshire, bought Richard Champion's formula for hard* 
paste; and in the following year began to make tea services in 
this material, which was haid, very translucent, clearly glazed, 
and mi Ik* white in colour. The inaeasing popularity of bone 
china finally made redundant this ''working-class" porcelain, so 
that the factory closed in 1815. A curiosity of working-man con* 
servatum is that, until the end, New Hall cups were made with¬ 
out handles, in uniiation of the earliest porcelains fashioned for 
the "nobs," despite the fact that the nobility bad had handles 
to their cups ever since the 1770's. At Longport, the site of many 
small, private kilns, a soft*paste porcelain was made from 1795, 
the year in which the Davenport family bought the factory. They 
owned it until 1681. Lane End, too, another township in The 
Potteries with many kilns, had several small porcelain works at 
the end of the eighteenth, and beginning of the following, cen¬ 
turies. Turner of Lane End made jaspers, basalts, and aeam- 
wares a good as Wedgwood's. Mayor and Newbold, for one 
company, and Hilditch's for another, specialised in cheap, good, 
porcelain. 

Lane End, also, was celebrated for a number of potters skilled 
in the making of lustre wares. By no means was Staffordshire 
the only place in England which produced lustres between about 
1780 and i8go; but it was probably the most prolific of English 
sources. There is little direct connection between the Hispano* 
Moresque lustre wares which we earlier discussed, and these 
products. English lustres were a secondary result of experimenta¬ 
tion with high quality faiences. The earliest are believed to have 
been the copper bistres made at Brislington Pottery, near 
Bristol, in 1770. There followed, soon after, silver and gold 
lustres. Silver lustre on English wares was not, in fact, made of 
silver, but of platinum, a metal dlKovered at about this time. 
Even with the use of a baser meui, '‘silver" lustre3 were too 
expensive for a large number of people; the silver lustre industry 
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was, therefore* brou^t to a sudden stop by the perfection, in 
the id^o’s, of the electro-placing of base metals, after which no 
man needed to be without his “silver’ plate for best occasions. 
Gold lustres, though made of genuine gold—that is, of powdered 
gold dissolved in a^ua regia (hydrochloric and nitric acids 
mixed), more usually appeared purple or pink. Even figurines 
were made with lustre decorations. More often than not, the 
film of metal was not considered by itself sufficient embellish¬ 
ment of a piece. The largest class of lustres was, therefore, that 
commonly called Resist Wares. Simply, the pattern or decoration 
desired was painted on to the piece in glycerine. The piece was 
then immersed in the lustre solution, and the solution deposited 
on all parts save chose covered by the glycerine, which resisted 
the cftMS regia. The pattern, after the piece was fixed, would 
then appear is a matt surface amidst the shining, metallic, back¬ 
ground. There was formerly in the American Harry Ha!l White 
collection a fine Staffordshire silver lustre water-pitcher, decor* 
ated with the coat*of*arms of the United States of America. If U 
seldom, throughout this book, that I have been able specifically 
to address readers outside capital or University cities; bu{ for 
this once I can report that one of the most complete commercial 
pottery collections, including many representative lustre pieces, 
is to be seen in the Burnap Collection of English Pottery, which 
is housed in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, almost every sort 
of body, and form of decoration, was possible to the moderately 
competent potter. Moulding ;ook care of the shapes and transfers 
of the decorations. To a few craftsmen, this litter intelligence 
was untowardly depressing. The unhappy James I>oe, Bristol’s 
best underglase blue painter, was so distressed at the introduC' 
tion of transfer printing into his factory in 1797, that he killed 
himself. The commercialization of the ceramic industry could 
not, however, be halted by the over-sensitivity of a few crafts¬ 
men; indeed, there were others, as skilled as Doe. James Cults 
of the Wedgwood factory, for example, who realised that the 
good decorator would sriU be needed—to design the transfers. 
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The best of these are almost as attractive as hand*pamted 
decorations—a permanent record of a sporting engagement could 
reach many thousands of people—>by way, perhaps of a Lane 
End mug. A specimen can be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Collection, of the great heavyweights, Humphreys and Mendoza, 
engaged in their prize-fight of January 1788 at Odibam, in 
Hampshire: or the Staffordshire mug showing A View of the 
Grand Criekel Match pleyed in Lord's Ground, Mary-le-Bone, 
June iO, Jjpo and following day between Earls of Winchelsea 
and Domley for 2000 guineas. Much printed pottery, especially 
underglaze blue, was made for export from Staffordshire to 
America: and landscapes and pleasances equally agreeable to 
English and American pastes are to be found on the cable wares 
of the period—an earthenware plate with the Court House, 
Boston, Massachusetts: an earthenware dish, with Hanover 
Terrace, Regent's Park, London: a stoneware plate, black- 
printed with a view of the countryside near Fish Kill, Hudson 
River. 

The two large Suffordshire foundations, growing to fame 
throughout the nineteenth century, are Mintons’ and Masons’. 
The first of these was founded at Scoke-on-Trent by Thomas 
Minton, an engraver previously employed by the elder Spode, 
and before this, a pupil of Turner, as was John Rose. The factory 
was producing stonewares for about twenty*hve years before pure 
potxelaia was attempted, for the first time, in tSii. On Minton 
stone china there appears one of the famous pscudO'Oriental 
patterns, each piece of which is printed on the base, usually in 
purple, with the words Amherst Japan, Amherst being the cele* 
braced English ambassador to the Emperor of Cathay. Nine¬ 
teenth century Minton was much influenced by Sevres, not always 
with the happiest of consequences—jewelled Sivres being one of 
the prototypes which Minton could well have left alone. Later 
in the century, however, the close affinity between the French 
and English factories was oi more valuf. French designers and 
modellers were encouraged to work at Mintons'^^ pupil of 
Ingres, Emile Lessore, whom we mentioned in relation to the 
Wedgwood factory, was a Minton decorator, as was Louis Solon, 
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one of the most skilled potters in Europe. He entered the Sevres 
faetory in Temaining: there until the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870. In that year he came to Mintons’ where he remained 
until his retirement in 1904. He was the inventor of an exaa* 
ordinary decorative process, known as p^te-sur-pdte —which con* 
sisied in trailing white slip on to hue, celadondike grounds of 
green'grey, or a similar ground of chocolate, the appearance of 
which, when hred, has been very accurately described as a cloud 
of cream in a cup of tea. Ac the same time as Solon was chief 
of Minton potters, the model ler'in*chief was also a Frenchman, 
CairieT'Belleuse. more famous as a sculptor than a potter, and 
best'known as Rodin's tutor. 

The fame of the Masons of Lane Delph depended entirely 
upon the patent granted in iStg to Charles James Mason for 
Ironstone China. The patentee was the third son in the second 
generation of a potting family, with Iu origins in Yorkshire. The 
founder of the Mason organisation. Miles, had, at the age of 
thirty, assumed the management of Richard Farrar's wholesale 
china and glass warehouse, in Fencburch Street, London. He 
doubly assured his succession to the business by diligent care of 
Farrar's concerns, and the assiduous euldvaiion of Farrar's only, 
and beautiful daughter, Ruth, who united charms of person 
with expectation of a £30,000 inheritance. Miles Mason's friends 
were unanimous in their congntulacions when, in 178a, very 
soon after her sixteenth birthday, Miles Mason roaxTied Roth 
Farrar. Between 1785 and 1791 three sons were bom of the 
raairiage: while Miles, ever*provident for the family's future, 
entered into two partnerships—the one, with George Wolfe, to 
set up earthenware kilns at Lane Belph; the other, with John 
Luco^ and Thomas Wolfe, to make all sorts of ceramics at the 
Islington China Manufactory, in Liverpool itself. These agree* 
ments were soon after mutually ended: and from 1800 to i$o6, 
be Tan a small bone<hina factory for himself at Lane Belph, 
mainly, it would seem, with the object of supplying his own 
London Warehouses. In 1806, Miles remov^ to the large 
Minerva Works at Lane Belph. taking in his son William, as 
partner, William, however, set out on his own course in pottery 
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a tew years lacer. The second son, George Miles Mason, was the 
in,telleciual among the broibeis, graduating Crom Brasenose 
CoUege, Oxford. Though he was not primarily a potter, he was 
one of the directors of the Minerva Works, and took part, in 
I %$s. in what might be termed The Potters' Election at 5 toke^n< 
Trent. This rapidly growing indmtrial town was one of those 
given two Parliamentary seats by the 185s Reform Act. The four 
candidates for the 5 rst election were John Davenport, potter, of 
Leek: Richard Heathcote, man of property, of Longton Hall; 
George Miles Mason, pottery director, of Lane Delph: and 
Josiah Wedgwood Jr., potter, of Etruria. For the record, the 
returning officer on this ceramic occasion was Thomas Minton; 
the two successful candidates, Wedgwood and Davenport. 

Charles James Mason, inventor and patentee of Mason’s Patent 
Ironstone China, was the third of Miles' sons. He took out his 
patent in 181;—-the substance a sort of paste between stoneware 
and porcelain, being substantially Che same as Turners' previously 
patented stone China, which made ordinary stoneware more 
durable bv the addition of ground'up Tabberner's Mine Rock to 
the paste. Mason merely added a different rock, and called it Iron* 
stone^^ name which Indeed highlights its single virtue, if it can 
be considered a virtue—indesiruccability, Cheap pseud^Orlental 
wares, of colossal site, could be, and were, fashioned of Ironstone 
China^hlmney pieces, flowered in pink, orange and vermilion; 
vases and jardinien large enough to conceal an Oriental thief: 
garden seats, and four*poecer beds. Equally garish and inappro* 
pri a ceublcwares were made in the same material. In 1S15. Charles 
James married Sarah Spode—his business running merrily' through 
the iSjo’s and s8go's. The fashion of, and therefore the demand 
for, Ironstone wares petered out in the iB40's. however, with 
the consequence chat to avoid bankruptcy, Mason had in 1848 
to sell his business to Francis Motley. Though the English taste 
for Ironstone wares was at an end, Morley still found a market 
in France, showing a variety of pieces of Mason provenance for 
which he won a medal, at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. Two 
years later he was joined by Taylor Ashworth, a young potter 
whose father, in the next year, bought out Morley, changing the 
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lirm’£ name to George L. Ashworth and Brothers, under which 
designation it has successhilly cairied on its business from then 
until now. 

It was CO the Spode factory that the Turners sold their stone* 
china formula. The younger Spodes were fortunate in being 
joined by another master-potter and businessman, Alderman 
Copeland, later, in 1835. Lord Mayor of London. In the early 
1850'$, the Spode-Copeland factory followed the Wedgwood lead 
in black basalt portrait buiU—or at least in the head and 
shoulders of the first Duke of Wellington—a photograph and a 
page-long eulogy of which appeared in Connoisseur for 
April 1904. In 1835, the firm became Copeland end Garrett, and 
then Copeland alone, both marks bearing (be addition, Late 
Spode, until 1867 when the Copeland brand was considered 
sufficient in itself. In 1845, a Copeland workman, researching 
for a paste similar to Derby biscuit, discovered the body of Parian 
ware, a stoneware the chi^ components of which were china day 
and felspar. As Ironstone was the Mason speciality, Parian 
became Copeland’s most celebrated product. Many portraits and 
hgurines were made in the ware, including a rather beautiful 
piece of Fanny EUsler, one of the two famous Romantic baller¬ 
inas of the 1840’!, the other being Fanny Cerrito. There was 
little to choose between the pair, each of whom had her own 
following in every capital in Europe. Consequently, Queen 
Victoria’s command to Benjamin Lumley, manager of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, that the next time she was present at a balletic 
performance she would be pleased to see the two united in a 
pas-de-deux was somewhat hard of fulfilment. Elssler claimed 
precedence of age, while Cerrito claimed precedence of engage* 
mant, since sbe was the Company’s prima ballerina. Both, in 
the end, deferred to Lumle/s judgment: and they danced to¬ 
gether, an arrangement marred by the physique of the pair—* 
Elssler being a tall, slender, pallid g[irl, while Cerrito was short, 
Latin, and tempestuous. Indeed, the difference between the two 
can be seen in every contemporary account of the Command Per¬ 
formance. Elssler appeared as though winged and she glided 
across the stage with the grace of an antelope. Cerrito on the 
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Other hand, animated with a fire which we have never seen in 
her, sprang along the stage with the most enchanting buoyancy. 
From these descriptions it is obvious why Elssler, rather than 
her equally renowned rival, was chosen for the immortality of 
cold Parian Ware. 

The Great Exhibition of 2651 brought out the worst in English 
designers and aafumen. The potters did not escape the blight. 
Among the most revolting of Parian pieces was creation 0! 
Joseph Fitu, entitled Vision of the Rederosse Knight. The man* 
at*arms has a monstrously unctuous smile of seIf*righteousness 
upon his somewhat obese features: his vision, as one would 
expect of such a person, is a robust, over'developed, and coldly 
ch^te femal^undraped as beHis a vision. The entire group is 
a monument to Victorian prurience, complacency, and total 
lack of cerebration, in Art, as in life. 

A large number of small potteries were at work throughout 
the century, making domestic wares for local use, and frequently 
decorating them with subjects of local interest. Cadborough. 
near Rye, in Sussex, made pretty slipwares, the whole piece being 
studded with cream and yellow stars. This pottery, also, made 
Sirnex Pigs in earthenware for cotuge mantlepieces. At Sunder* 
land, where there was a famous iron bridge with a single arch 
agS feet long, spanning the River Wear, thousands of plates sind 
dishes were transfer*prmted with a picture of it. Ac Hedingham, 
in Essex, Edward Bingham made beautiful earthenware mugs 
and jugs, with green, blue, and grey glares: and cuckoo whistles 
for children. Bideford, in rich prosperous Devon had its own 
named potter, who did not die until 1694, Henry Phillips: whose 
speciality was great harvest jugs, In Scotland, at Portobello in 
Midlothian, a group of potteries made wares very like Staiford* 
shire, but with Scottish decorationi. In Staffordshire itself, the 
minor potters evolved mocha ware, in which were fashioned, 
chiefly, chamber pots and beer mugs. The leathery day was 
covered with a ground colour—blue, grey, or yellow most often 
-^en a brown pigment, mixed with hop water and chewing 
tobacco, was brushed on to the ground, giving it a feathered 
type of decoration. The Donyati pottery in Somerset, as is proper 
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aiRODg hon^c dHnking men. specialised in bron2e<olouTed 
(uddlii^ cups; while David McBirney of Beileek, in lieland, 
made nautical pieces in mocheiMif-pearl lustres, including the 
most attractive Tritoru and Naiads. 

The Staffordshire potters specialised in rough, naive, brightly 
enamelled earthenware fig^ire^for cottage shelves again—the 
poor man’s equivalent of Kandler and Bustelli. These figurines, 
very delightful if accepted for what they are—statuettes made by 
simple craftsmen for naive patrons, feature the famous— 
Edward. Prince of Wales, looking very out of character, dressed 
in full Highland costume, perched on a roan stallion: the aged 
Duke of Wellington, seated in a so*very*Viccorian pink wicker* 
work armchair; The Emperor Napoleon III and Prince Albert 
shaking hands—this evidently at the time of the Crimean War, 
for both are tn full military uniform, and girt about with 
cutlasses; Miss Nightingale; and Robert Bums, a book of poems 
in one hand, leaning against a ihistlO'encrusted tree-crunk, a 
caterpillar •striped silk stole carelessly draped round his shoulders. 
The infamous are represented by J. Bellingham, the madman 
who killed the only English prime minuter ever to be assassi¬ 
nated, Spencer Perceval; Corder, the murderer of Maria Marten, 
the unhappy victim, and the Red Barn at Poles lead wherein the 
deed was done (a curious sense of the decorative our great¬ 
grandfathers possessed t): Janus Rush, a mass-murderer of the 
1840's: and t^ gross fellow who claimed to be the heir to the 
Tlchborne fortunes—protagonist of one of the causes calibres 
of lat^Victorian London 

The anonymous makers of these toys and figures were the 
direct forerunners of the studio potters of this century. The 
large commercial traditions were preserved from 1870 to the 
end of the century by individual artists employed by the greater 
potteries as designers, modellers, and decorators. Alfred Stevens, 
the well-known Victorian academe, and Walter Crane, Illustrator 
of children's books, worked for Mintons'. From the mid-iSgo's, 
Lambeth Art School, under the direction of Charles Sparkes, 
encouraged students of design to apply their skills to ceramics. 
T. J. Bote, in imitation of Limoges enamels, white-slip-decorated 
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ink-blue porceJain wares with young women o£ ample propor- 
dons. In Chelsea, William de Moigan made po 4 ery and lustre* 
wares styled after the Spanish and the Persian originals. These 
were, perhaps, the roost attractive products of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. De Morgan's pottery continued to 
function until 1907, and his wares, therefore, form an excellent 
introduction to our consideration of the pottery and porcelain 
of the twentieth ceQ;ury. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Pottery, Porcelain and People in the TmnUetk Ceniuey 


Throughout this book we have bad to be selective; nowhere it 
selection to prove more difficult, or more stringent than in this 
chapter. English pottery and p<u‘celaj.n annual exports alone are 
to the extent o£ about £25 million worth. It is evident that each 
country, indeed, almost every factory demands and deserves a 
book to itself. The only principle, therefore, chat X intend to 
apply is that of personal preference, in choosing those factories 
and individuals 1 shall write about here. 1 know that there are 
many other potters, equally good; many other factories, equally 
enterprising; many other wares, equally attractive—but these are 
my choice. May 1 hope that the reader will be stimulated into 
finding his reasons for agreement or, disagreement with my 
selection ? 

English pottery we had left, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the care of William de Morgan, His factory potted 
wares in a number of styles; pre* 1 laphaeiite. for de Morgan was 
among those inspired by Rossetti, and a familiar of William 
Morris; Persian and Turkish—he appreciated and imitated Near 
Eastern wares; English lustres, entirely de Morgan's own. 
Whisder, aposde of Japanese simplicity, and the minute, clean, 
decisive, engraved line, shown a de Morgan lustre-piece asked 
limply—Cun one /orgiVe a plate for a peculiaf shinef indicating, 
presumably, his disapproval. For all that, the most fiond of de 
Morgan's lustres is greatly to be preferred to any other ware of 
his time—it reveals at least some sense of form and perception 
of what is appropriate or otherwise, in clay. William de Morgan, 
was, in effect, the first artist-potter of modem England. 

The trend in the past half-century, among the commercial 
factories, has been amalgamation of the small ones, and expan¬ 
sion of the larger, a movement delayed only by the wars of 
1^(4—18 and 1959—45. Some of the smaller factories have closed 
under union pressure. Jt was reported in The Times for Decem- 
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b«T 1956, that the Bovey Pottery Company, in existence 

for at least too years at the Devomhire v)llag:e of Bovey Tracey, 
had decided to go into voluntary liquidation, after some three* 
hiths of its su 9 had struck against a wage decrease, which, by 
secret ballot the workers had accepted a few weeks before. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon these potters by their Union: 
they struck work, with the consequence that the factory had no 
alternative but to close altogether. 

The great factories on the other hand, have no labour prob* 
lenu of this sort^ihein are chiefly technological or artistic. The 
Koyal Doulion Potteries, in Lambeth, for example, while special* 
ising in chemical and industrial stonewares, makes every sort of 
ceramic from unglazed earthenware to the most ornate porce* 
lains. The Doulton products include figurines, bone china ser¬ 
vices, drain and sewer pipes made of glazed stoneware, porcelain 
insulators, wash basins and laboratory equipment, as well as 
chemical stoneware, that is. ceramics to be put to a variety of 
chemical uses—as acid<on^ainer8, therefore acid-resistant; vari* 
able-temperature apparatus in the production of drugs, therefore 
of a durabilicy much in excess of that expected in tablewares; an 
integral part of a powdering apparatus, therefore resistant to 
abrasives; and so on. Quite often, pieces of chemical stoneware 
are very large; these arc pressed by hand, or moulded; small 
circular pieces are thrown; pipes and such objects are shaped by 
vertical press; small components often made by slip casting, 
when the liquid clay is poured into plaster of Paris moulds, 
which exuact the moisture, leaving the clay object moulded 
witbin, 

The Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Company has to make a 
dinner service ht for a King—quite literally, for King Hussein 
of Jordan has commissioned a i67-piecc dinner service, together 
with porcelain cutlery handles, for the galley of his private air¬ 
craft. These are all embellished in gold, upon the white ware, 
with the stylised Hashemite Crown. Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company, for its part, was honoured by the Queen’s choice of a 
gift for President Eisenhower. Her Majesty selected a pair of 
bird figures—two Parula Warblers in the flowering branches of 
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65. Ballerina by 

Holder ChristenMn, 

(Danish porcelain) 
Coniempora ry Cojwn haien. 
(Royal Ccptuhegfn P.M.). 


66 . Group of figures. (Danish porcelain) {Royal Coperthagfa 
P.M.). 










6 S. Chessmen by Arnold Machin. (English) Wedgwood 1938. 
{Josfah Wtdgwccd <£ Sons Ltd.). 



69. Owl by Wilhelm Neuhausec. (German) Nymphenburg c. 
1930. {Nymphenburg 



70 and 71. Patrician and 
Lady c( Augsburg 
by Rnf Lccbner. 
(German pcrcelain) 
Nymphanburg c. 1940. 
(Ny/i'fihffthitr/! S.fi.MX 
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a Swfict Bay iree. It was in 1935 that Worcester began to make 
American bird figures, for sale exclusively in the United States. 
Each is moulded from a model made by Miss Doughty of Fal¬ 
mouth: each issue is verv limited, ihe limitation secured by 
breaking the moulds. To date, Worcester has issued twenty*five 
different species of American bird in this way—it is difficult to 
decide which is most beautiful among them: collectively they 
may be likened lo Audubon colour-prints in three dimensions. 

My personal preference among the English tableware factories 
is atill Wedgwood. No inferior ware is allowed to leave the 
Wedgwood factory: indeed, well over twenty thousand sub* 
standard pieces are smashed every week. The Wedgwood mark 
is. therefore, in itself a guarantee of high quality. Since 1900. the 
expansion of the Wedgwood organisation has been considerable. 
In 190G, the first American office was opened in New York: soon 
after, a laoo picce table set was supplied to the White House— 
this during the presidency of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. The 
most important deemon of the Wedgwood company in this 
century was that made In 193O, that Etruria had outlasted iu 
usefulness, The coal mines on which it stood had been so 
thoroughly worked that subsidence was already taking place, and 
likely to increase. The workshops, though modernised and matle 
pleasant for the potters, were inadequate for the volume of trade. 
Applying the same principle as Uic first Josiah, that better work 
would be achieved In pleasant surroundings, Wedgwood’s chose 
Barlaston Park, a wooded country estate. Louis de Soissons, one 
of the foremost of English architects was chosen to design the 
village, while Keith Murray, an architect equally welhknown as 
a pottery designer, for Wedgwood among other firms, together 
with his partner C. S. White, designed the factory, which incor* 
porated such features as a cafeteria, a dance floor, club rooms, 
and electric ovens, to obviate the dirt of the coal firing of wares. 

The war delayed the completion of the factory, but in 1950. 
on June 15th, 181 years to the day from the opening of Etruria, 
(he last commemorative pieces were fired there. These were black 
basalt vases, exactly like those thrown by Josiah in 1769. The 
first series he inscribed Arles Etruriae Rendseunlur —The aru of 
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Etruria axe rebom: his dnceodants, on the last pieces, ^ve forth 
ArUs Etruriae Florescunt —^The arts of Eiruria flourish. Indeed 
they do. In addition to Keith Murray, John Skeapmg, Edward 
Bawden and Eric RAvilious are among Wedgwood's regular 
designers; the chief resident designer is an industrial designer 
with a Royal College of Art training, Victor Skellern. Any State 
occasion will find Wedgwood tablewares much in evidence. In 
*957, for the Coronation of King George VI, Sur Wedgwood 
made a most pleasing pattern, based upon the stylised three 
Royal feathers, reserved in white, on a wine*red ground, and 
outlined in platinum, which gives a richer eflect, in this instance, 
than would real gold. For the Coronation Banquet of Queen 
Elirabeth II, Wedgwood supplied the banqueting service, of 
fine white china, left plain but for the Royal Arms in the centre 
of each piece, and a simple sctoII decoration on the rims. 

Victor Skellern and his designers are not, of course, always 
engaged on these exalted wares: their major task is the evolu* 
tion of new styles of table pieces for ordinary use. In general, 
they favour simple, few-coloured, patterns and decorations. In 
the matter of natural exemplars, almost all Insects are out, inclu* 
ding butterflie^wbich is surprising, since many eighteenth 
century porcelain painters used these beautiful creatures to good 
effect. Contemporary suscepcibiliues, however, totally banish 
them. Sometimes, an animal or bird is impossible only in one 
place: a Wedgwood ub]e>service with an owl motif was recently 
issued. It sold tolerably well everywhere but in Switzerland, 
where, it was discovered after the pottery’s puzzled enquiries, 
ibe owl is still considered a bird of evil omen. Flowers, on the 
other hand, are welcomed in every form: one of the pleasantest 
of contemporary sets is tbe Wildflower ware, designed by 
Skellern himself, each piece printed in colour with % wild flower, 
the rims brown*printed on a sea-green ground. 

Apart from the enormous exporting factories Wedgwood, 
Minton, Spode, Coalport, Worcester, Derby. Doulion, and so on 
—the main reputation for floe English ceramics, is in the hands 
of individual artist-potters or studio potters, as they are variously 
known. The impli^ distinction between these and commercial 
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poc^ers, is. in cbese days, wholly false—for all che large factories 
in eSecc employ anist-potters. A better way of distinguishing 
those who work on their own (usually firing their wares in small 
kilns operated by themselves, attending in person to every 
process from throwing the clay to the final packaging and 
despatch of the finished wares) from the designers or potters 
pure and simple, might be to call the former, fm lance potters. 
Certainly the most famous of these in England is Bernard Leach 
of St. Ives. 

Leach quotes with approval ;he aphorism of his Japanese 
teacher and friend Shoji Hamada: The pot is the man: his 
virtues and his vices ore shown therein—no disguise is possible- 
His own work U greatly influenced by those of Hamada and the 
contemporary Japanese, and also by the cut forms of Korean 
pottery. He has studied in Japan, as Hamada ha« studied in 
Europe. Together they form the most significant single influence 
on contemporary earthenware and stoneware design, Hamada. 
after achieving a European reputation by his exhibitions, re* 
turned to one of the centuries-old traditional pottery towns of 
Japan, Mashiko, where he hired himself out as a simple labourer 
to one of the potters in that town, an artisan who made kitchen* 
ware for the Tokyo housewife. At the same time, he gave up 
signing his work on the ground that every piece should be 
sufficienc to proclaim its potter; and that if a piece did not 
proclaim its maker to a bystander, this could be only because of 
one of two causes—either the potter had botched the piece, or 
the bystander was blind. 

This is perhaps taking a little far the whole concept of per¬ 
sonal style-^n the other hand, every one of the major English 
artist'potters is recognisable in each of his or her works. Statte 
Murray, for instance, may be detected in rust*brown, blue*grey. 
and sepia brush decorations on misty, pearly, streaked or mottled 
stoneware bowls and tall pots: his pupil the late Sam Haile in 
stronger, darker versions of Murray's work; Michael Gardew in 
rich bright yellow slips applied to dark chocolate or beai>brown 
surfaces—>the large slip ware bowl decorated with a bird, in the 
Victoria and Albert Collection, is a fine example; delicate grey* 
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blue grounds and narrow grassy brush strokes indicate Norah 
Braden’s flower vases; white, grey, and black salt<glazed stone* 
wares, ublewares, and figures, betoken the hand and eye- of 
William Gordon. 

In the late Thirties and early Forties there was an influx of 
foreign potters Into Britain, who have assimilated English pol¬ 
ling practice without losing the traditions of their country of 
origin: equally, they have affected English pottery design by 
their example. Distinguished among these are Ham Coper and 
Lucie Rie, who for a time operated a kiln in partnership, and 
Tibor Reich. Coper and Lucie Rie now work separately. Coper's 
recent work I have not seen; but Miss Rie's 1 find extremely 
attractive. Tiber Reich has. at least for the time being, deserted 
the potter's wheel for the textile loom, being mainly occupied in 
the design and manufacture of the roost exceUeni textiles. How* 
ever, pottery's loss is fabric's gain; and many wares are still 
being fashioned after his designs. 

The United States is the twentieth century headquarters of 
the artist-potter. In 1950 there were more than 70.000 fulNcime 
studio potters in America, who were throwing a large proportion 
of the domestic wares sold to the public there. It is evident that 
not even an outline can be given of the products of so many 
earnest and talented people; before 1 touch upon the two or 
three American potters whose work 1 find of special interest, a 
development sn the commercial ceramics of the United States 
should be mentioned. The American practice of ''eatlng*out" 
has aeated a huge demand for durable but pleasing tablewares, 
especially for such institudons as drug'Store counters, and self* 
service cubicles^ Accordingly. American ceramists have evolved 
a special type of ware, known generically as Hotel china, which 
has a hard*paste porcelain body, but a medium-fired bone-china 
glaze. This combination gives the advantage of easy shaping 
which porcelain has over the comparauvely intractable bone 
china paste; and the advantage of a much wider range of colours, 
because of the lower glo$t*firing temperature, than is possible 
in the decoration of true porcelaia, The same principle of manu¬ 
facture is applied by the la^ commercial factories to ordinary 
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domestic table and kitchen wares. Until 1940. the niajttf part o£ 
these domestic pieces were imported from Ei^;land and Germany 
in particular; with the war between these two countries, imports 
decreased, and had to be supplemented by home production. With 
an assured demand for an enormous (Quantity of tablewares, 
mass*pToduction methods were applied by the commercial 
potters; who, since 1943, have reversed the trend, and export 
their wares to every part of the world. Beautiful cable-sets are 
now being made there at absurdly low costs; as new cechnol^ical 
skills are applied to this infant industry, even greater reductions 
In costs can be expected. 

For all that, no machine can replace the creative hand and eye 
of the artist'potter. Tlie three Americans whose work 1 And most 
interesting have in common that they are not potters alone— 
Sargent Johnson is a sculptor; Martinelli a painter; Walter 
Kring is a Unitarian minister. Each brings Hamada’s undisguised 
virtues to his or her pottery. Johnson is a Negro, and as we have 
said, a sculptor. His ceramics, and especially his figures, have a 
sculptural quality about them, their subject is usually the Negro. 
His most impressive piece, to my mind, is that entitled Forever 
Free in the Harmon Foundation Collection. La Marti nelU, 
IialO'American, brings to painting a sense of hieratic splendour 
lost since Bysantium. The Tesla Invoe&trice, the terra-cotta head 
of a Madonna, no higher than a man's thumb, is a manifestation 
of religious art In the direct tradition of Giotto and Crivelli. 
Kring. too. is a religious ceramist. His beliefs he has himself 
summed up in these words We ore all children of One God, no 
matter by what name we may addreu our God. This belief he 
has given ceramic expression in the tiled altaipiece which he 
designed for the First Unitarian Church, at Worcester. Massa¬ 
chusetts. The predominant colours are rust-red and rich purple: 
the subject is the world religions, each represented by its popular 
symbol—the Cross, the Star and Crescent oi Mahomet, the Judaic 
Star of David; the Buddhist Lotus, the Zoroasirian Flame, the 
Taoist character signifying The Universal Spirit, the Hindu 
Wheel of life, the Chinese male and female principles, Yang 
and Yin, surrounded by the Eight Trigxams, (both of which 
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syrnbols are already* bmiliar lo ua from Chinese porcelain), the 
Shinto Torii, and the Chinese characters Kun^fu ue. that is, 
Confucius, the name of that most benevolent and wise of 
Oriental teachers. To the votive uses of pottery and porcelain we 
shall return when we consider contemporary French ceramics. 

In Denmark, since 1900. developroenu in pottery design and 
production have principally been the work of individual potters, 
but within the general framework of the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain Factory, which the Queen visited in the Spring of 1957* 
during her State Visit. In the matter of glazes, China has always 
been Copenhagen’s teacher. Working along Orienul lines, but 
with chemical methods at their disposal, the Danish potters have 
discovered many exciting new glazes, in particular the crackled 
wares of Nikolai Tidemand and Thorkild Olsen, and, more Co 
my own likiog, the fine blacks Of Olaf Mathiesen. In the matter 
of materials, new forms of stoneware have been the major Danish 
innovation. The main discoveries were made by a Swedish work* 
man, Patrick Nordstrom, who worked at the factory from 191s 
to J9SS. Ic says much for the perception of the art director of 
that period, Christian Joachim, and the manager, Harald Slott* 
MoUer, that Nordstrom was left to his own devices. He was, as 
it were, a bom clay*worker, as some men are born gardeners or 
sailors. In the bodies of his invention, Jais Nielsen, for example, 
fashioned large figure groups, while his stonewares and glazes 
have been used in many ublesets, in particular the very beauti¬ 
ful fish set, decorated with sea*planis on a fine dark celadon 
ground. 

The Copenhagen decorators have been, by and large, less 
enterprising than their more technical fellows. The main decora* 
tive theme has been the natural beauty of Denmark, and the 
architectural glamour of Copenhagen. There is a very excellent 
nursery set still in production, with scenes from Hans Andersen’s 
tales printed on in black; and there are some good modern 
editions of the traditional Copenhagen decorations-^the famous 
iliue FluUd decoration, continuously in production since 1774, 
the Saxon Flowers service, and the Flora Danica, natural fiower 
pieces also eighteenth century in origin. The modellers, on the 
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ocher hand, are many and mat enterprising. Children, costume 
figures, peaaanu, animals, birds. Oriental lovers, tradesfolk, and 
the mosc charming small ballerinas are made ac Copenhagen, 
from originals by artiscs of die calibre of Gerhard Henning, 
whose figures are a tri6e overdmiiative of the great Germans for 
my taste; Axel Salto, established as an artist before turning to 
ceramics; and Arno Malinowski, for whose Surannoh, a figure 
almost a foot high, roy enthusiasm equals chat of the late W. B. 
Honey, who described her this imfmdent Susannah , . . fanciful 
suaw, and ax^uisile, and fully worthy of its delicious substance, 
Outside the Royal factory may be mentioned the Rafa Pottery, 
which has recently produced a children's iea*service with printed 
decorations fantasticaied from A Midsumm^ Night's Dream by 
painter Bjorn Wiinblad, which was in the Spring of 1957, one of 
the exhibits ac the Scandinavian Tableware exhibition at the 
Victoria and Aiberi Museum. 

Finland was represented in the same exhibition by oven ware 
made by the Kupictaan Savtosakeyhtio factory; Sweden, in her 
turn, showed among other excellent pieces a white table^t, with 
banded blue and incised decorations, designed for Rdrstrand 
factory by Heriha Bengtsen; and a white porcelain coffee set 
potted by Stlg Lindberg, chief modeller at the Gustavsberg 
factory. There have been two major influences on modern 
Swedish ceramic design and decoration—Matisse and glass manu* 
facture. Many of Sweden's best designers work equally in glass 
and pottery—Edward Hald, first at Gustavsberg, later at the 
Orrefors glassworks; Vicke Lindsirand, who has moved in the 
opposite direction, from glass to porcelain. Matisse's influence 
was manifested through the 5 fensAd slojdforeningen, the Swedish 
Society of Arcs and Crafts, the chief members of which— Hald, 
Wilhelm Kagt, and Arthur Percy—were all pupils of the French 
painter, Kage was Stlg Lindberg's predecessor as modellmeisier 
at Gustavsberg; Berndt Friberg, after Lindberg and Kage, the 
factory's most imporianc potter, was also Kage's pupil, and In* 
fltienced, therefore, by Matisse at only one remove, 

Percy is independent, but has designed both for Gustavsberg 
and ROrstrand. The Rdrstrand factory is comparatively free of 
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Matisse’s influencei because of ibe imposing penonaJiry of Gun* 
nai Nylund, son of a sculptor, and undoubtedly the most impor* 
tacit of contemporary Swedish potters, as well as principal 
designer at Piirstiand for the best part of twenty years. It is 
difficult to decide what (s best among his many works—my pre* 
ference, after long consideration, is for the enormous stoneware 
relief in the Grai^ Central Hotel at Gavle, entitled The Jungle 
Aiaakes, a noble piece in the finest ceramic tradition. In Sweden 
there are also a number of artist*pottm; my favourite among these 
Ul'yra Lundgren, whose stoneware beasts and birds, and delicate, 
wood*$having*(hin, leaf*$haped jars, are wholly admirable. 

In the and 1950's. Meissen had a group of fiiat*clasB 

modeller^AdoJf Pfeiffer, appunted Director in 1919; Paul 
Burner, Max Esser, and Paul Scheurich. Scheurich was, without 
doubt, the greatest porcelain modeller of this century—his 
Reclining l^ymph, his Venules, hii magnificent figurines, chough 
on a larger scale, echo Bustelli and KSndler at their finesc. After 
Scheurich, there is little worth noticing in Germany. The Meissen 
factory, in the Soviet Zone, 01* rather, in the East German 
Republic, has changed not at alh except for its director, a 
Communist party member named Wurstmann. He, as well as 
being politically acceptable, is a practising potter. Berlin has 
recently produced a new designer, in the person of Elsa Fischer* 
Treyden, whose Foriuna table*wares are attractive both for their 
comparative cheapness, and their elegance and durability com* 
bined. 

In Italy, the two most lively of modern phenomena. Signors 
Pond of Rome and Fomasetti of Milan are both designers in a 
general sense, and painters in their own right, as well as specially 
pottery decorators and modellers. Ponti, an architect wlio has 
specialised in furniture design, has a penchant for extraordinary 
isid'Centuiy beasts, like the mottled pottery cat, simple io shape 
as a Hanlifa figure, immensely long and essentially prowling 
feline. Fornasetd is a trompe I'oeiliste, devoted to all aspects of 
the human visage. Ceruinly, he has other subjecu with which 
he decorates bis ash-trays, table sets, decorative plaques, dishes— 
his fish-platter with a horrifying realistic creature of the coelo* 
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canth family is typical'—yet details of the human face preoccupy 
him. Nests of ashtrays, each with part of a model. rang;ed to¬ 
gether upon a uble make a ponraic, a son of ceramic jigsaw. 
A sec of thircy^six dinner^plates explore the theme of the Face 
in greater detail in black on white porcelain, the weeping eyes of 
ihe lost; the gay up-t:pped-at*ihe-corner8 mouth of the found; the 
crow-footed eye of the aged; the accusing eye through the sinister 
black keyhole; the pensive lips and chin of a young girl: the 
plump Diana-face of the Moon: the noble head of the Sun, 
maned in his spiky rays. 

France—twentieth century home of all that is finest in plastic 
arts—naturally has its ceramic contribution. Sevres flourishes as 
ever—^or the banquet given by the President of France to the 
Queen and Prince Philip in the Palace of Versailles in April 
1957. a new banqueting service of ivory-coloured porcelain, 
decorated with golden birds, was made there, splendid as any¬ 
thing in that factory’s royal past. But the future of French 
ceramics is, in truth, with the painters. It is in the tradition; for 
was not Renoir's first employment that of decorator in a Paris 
pottery? (which may well account for the curious colours of his 
subsequent painter's palette). For the Paris firm of Marin, van 
Dongen paints stylish flowers in natural colours, on a rayed 
and fluted gold ground: the Greek deities In black on white: 
bronze, and golden, and pheasant; and phoenix-coloured birds 
on ivory porcelain. 

In Henri Matisse. France has found the ultimate m the eccle¬ 
siastical uses of modern art, in the Dominican Chapel at Vence, 
a creation in which ceramics play an important pan. Making the 
formal gift of the chapel to the Bishop of Nice, in whose See the 
chapel is situated, Matisse wrote, J have worked at the chapei 
carefutly and exclujively for four years, hut it u the product of 
my whole life as an artist. Despite its imperfections, I consider 
it my greatest achievement. The only adornment In this austere 
and magnifleent work, Matisse's chef d'oeuvre, is three tiled 
panels, painted with an Oriental economy of line, in black, with 
the Virgin, St. Dominic, and the Stations of the Cross. 

Finally, there is in French ceramics the greatest force in 
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contemporaiy paintin^-^PicAMo. Ic waa in 2946, while on holiday 
at Vallauna. on the Mediterranean coast of France, chat Picaa&o 
hrsc met Georgies and Suzanne Rami^ of the Polcrie Madoura. 
Me saw how pou were thrown, baked, decorated, glazed, baked 
again: he essayed a simple throwing himself: he went away, The 
next summer he returned, full of ceramic ideaa. In general, he 
does not shape the plate, the dish, the pitcher, the bowl, himself; 
but, having in mind a certain decoration, he arranges shape, 
size, and material with the Ramies, who make the piece to his 
requiremenu, who then decorates u according co his precon* 
ceived intentions. Equally often, he works in the other way; the 
potters arranging the shapes, Picasso decorating according to 
what the shapes suggest. 

Picasso's ceramic decorations have developed along lines 
parallel to his painting. Never contented with mastery of a 
single technique or a single style, as soon as he has at his com* 
mand one form of decoration he abandons it for the next. In 
1947, the tin*glazed dinner*plate, bronze-black in colour, Is decor¬ 
ated with a pigeon, finger*paintcd in bulf•cream slip—unmis* 
ukably a Picasso—but not especially ceramic in feeling: merely 
the master painting in slip on tingiaze rather than oil on canvas. 
The next year sees more complex pieces*—'S plaque comprising 
four rectangular panels of fireclay, together making a square over 
a yard each way (one square metre, to be exact) painted in slip 
and glazes with a still life, Nature Morte i la Ca/etiViv. The 
painter is still predominant, though 11 is a Picasso innovation 
to mingle slip and metal oxide glazes on a body as unlikely as 
Iveday. 1951 saw the white tin*glazed bowl, a masterpiece of 
ceramic decoration, painted in perspective with a representation 
of the picadors in action at a corrida. The spectator siu in a 
comfortable seat on the shady side—in the foreground are the 
heads (on the lower rim of the bowl) of those seated in front of 
him. Half in shade and half in sunlight, bull and picador are 
straining the one against the other, pivoting upon the point of 
steel and the beast's huge shoulder muscles. The remainder of 
the enthusiastic aowd u ranged in the biting, hot, breathless, 
sun, on the nether rim of the bowl. 
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Subsequent years have shown that Picasso's versatility as 
drau^buman, painter, theatre designer, and book illuscracor are 
equalled hy bis versatility as a ceraraisc. Id April 1957, the Arcs 
Council of Great Britain rnounced, at its London Gallery, an 
eKhibiiion of Picasso ceramics chosen by the artist hicoself. Of 
the seventy-two pieces there displayed, no two were remotely 
similar. The variety of techniques, colours, materials and decora¬ 
tions would have been astonishing had they been the work of a 
whole auticr of potters. As the work of one man, they are a tour 
de force unsurpassed in the entire history of ceramics. A pitcher, 
shaped like a mallard-duck, held between two bands, entitled 
Deux Mains Soutenani un Oiseeu, the pitcher white tin glazed, 
bird features incised and painted in the natural colours of a 
mallard, the hands left white, but outlined, and with the finger¬ 
nails outlined also, in black. The large, tw>handled tureen and 
cover, Taches et Pois, the spou and the peas in blue on white 
tin-glare—a Picasso blue and white piece, in effect. The jug, 
Soleilt el Taches, and the two-handled um, Qualre Visages-^ 
both dated the 4th of June, 1955, both made in unglazed earthen¬ 
ware, both decorated with the objects which give them their 
title, drawn on in portrait artist’s pastela^there are a pair 
uniquely Picasso's—who else would dream of crayon-drawing on 
unglazed pottery The Pigeon sur son Nid, a figure piece, is as 
typical of the artist's sense of improvisation. Pigeon and nest 
are formed of clay crumpled in the hand, fired, and then painted 
with blue and black pigments. In the two jugs, resist decorated 
with painters and their models, Picasso does, by introducing 
blobs of colour and outlines, for ceramics what he did, by 
similar methods, for book illustration, in his etchings for Buffon’s 
Natural History. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary demonstration of Picasso's 
genius, was the five plates, each made of stoneware, all coming 
from the same batch, most probably all fired at the same time. 
The human face is the subject of the decoration in each case. 
In the first the ground colour is a cream slip, the face incised in 
it, the design ^aaed within the incidons blue and purple, and 
touched here and there with grey. The second is painted on a 
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cream gjound in blue, emerald, black, and »ea-green. The third 
on a ground of cream-grey, is a refinement or rather, a complica¬ 
tion of the second, in ema^ld, brown, sea-green, and blue-black, 
The foimth, like the first, is incised in the cream ground, the out¬ 
lines being coloured, purple-brown for the forehead, blue for the 
eyes, red-purple for the nose and lips. The fifth is the most com¬ 
plex of the series, The ground, speckled blue and black, lumin¬ 
ous, like a Tchelitchew ballet d^r, has cheeks of pointillisli 
light and dark blue. Above these stand out the all-comprehend¬ 
ing eyes, one royal-electric blue, the other emerald-virldian. The 
nose and lips are a blend of cyclamen, purple, and pink. It is, 1 
believe, the most accomplish^ ceramic decoration 1 have yet 
seen. 

There are those who believe that the finest of ceramics were 
created in the eighteenth century. 1 cannot subscribe to that 
view. Any art which can attract and hold the interest of a man 
of Picasso's calibre is a very lively art Indeed, and one whose 
future, based on the traditions of seven thousand years, is as 
assured as its past is glorious. 


A NOTE: ON COLLECTING FOR ONESELF 

We have looked at pottery and porcelain from Persia to Picasso. 
Some, I hope, have by this survey been inspired to begin a 
collection of their own, but are deterred by considerations either 
of cost, or of space. There is no need to be, For these notes on 
how to form a collection, I am drawing on the experiences and 
knowledge of five people beside myself, whose incomes range 
between something like £5.000 ($15,000) to perhaps an equal 
number of shillings, in a year. 

Richest of these connoisseurs is a man who inherited a large 
collection of furniture and porcelain, and the mansion in which 
it was housed. He, however, in the very wide scope his income 
permits, practises the same virtues as a collector who has only a 
few shillings to spare each month. He specialises. This is of the 
greatest imporiance. To range over the entire field of ceramics 
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h merely depressing: equally, £or any but a wealthy person to 
specialise in ancient porcelains is folly. This particular connois¬ 
seur is sufficiently monied to collect English porcelains from 
their beginnings to about tyS^^but nevertheless he has had 
several bargains possible to any person with the requisite know* 
ledge, who buys for himself. (Many collectors buy only from 
dealers, or worse, through dealers, thus losing all ihe pleasure of 
the chase, and most of the pleasure of buying a fine piece 
cheaply). 

Having decided what ware was his chief interest, he sold those 
parts of his inheritance not directly connected (several Oriental 
vases, for example) and invested the money so raised in adding 
to his English porcelains. As far as possible, he buys for himself 
at auctions, particularly in the country, the further from the 
dealers the better-^for they, whose livelihood it is, quite reason* 
ably buy at prices which are prohibitive even to comparatively 
adluent persons, Auctioneers, usually welhversed in the products 
of their own county and adjoining territories (useless to try to 
buy Worcester porcelain cheaply anywhere in Worcestershire, or 
Swansea and Nantgarw in Swansea) are often vague in describing 
less familiar wares. By seeing for himself, and ignoring the 
catalogue description, my friend has made several good "buys," 
He once, at a country house, bought six assorted pottery pickle- 
dishes for thirty shillings. Ac least, that is how the auctioneer 
described them. They were, In effect, leaf*shaped dishes from 
Chelsea, Bow and Derby, as our collector had discerned the 
moment he sec eyes \ipon them. Knowledge of his speciality 
brought him a similar bargain in the form of a Longton Hall 
bowl, painted in Uccler^s blue with an Oriental scene, which 
featured on another auction list as a fapantte Pot~ Another 
profitable source of pieces for this magnificent collection is junk 
and cheap second-hand furniture shops. So-^you get dirty, turn* 
ing over boxes of chipped dinner*places: you often, at first, suffer 
the scorn of the shop*keeper and the biting satire of his regular 
customers; if, however, hard words and a litde grime deter, you 
are not of the stud of which collectors are made. If you persevere, 
you can make the greatest ally of your junkman, who will save 
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anything in youi line for your inspecuon. By this means my 
connoisseur friend added a rare Chelsea white figure to his collec* 
tioQ, the junkman in question stubbornly refusing more chan 
'‘balf-a-quid” for a “bit of old China what looks as if it could 
use a wash." 

The novice^Uector cannot, however, expect bargains like 
those every day. The three I have here recounted have taken 
place at rare intervals in twenty*five years of collecting. Some 
there are, like a linguist and lecturer 1 know, to whom a colleo 
lion of porcelain would be out of the question. A collection of 
modern pottery, however, is not—representing the ways of living 
in the countries where he has travdled and taught. Large fish* 
dishes from Portugal, fruit bowls from Spain, jugs and dessert 
plates from Provence, stoneware tankards from Germany, choco* 
late cups from Vienna, dishes and tureens from Rumania, water* 
jars trm Greece, wine*pitchers from Bulgaria, 

Even if you are not a traveller and a cosmopolitan that is no 
bar to collecting pottery and porcelain, My next ewo exemplars 
both had the subject of their collections, and indeed, the very 
idea of making a collection, foisted upon them almost by acci* 
dent. The most ardent acquirer of English blue and white 
wares that 1 know—Lambeth, Liverpool, Bristol and the rest— 
is a scientist. In his student days he lived in a bachelor flat where 
was always a lack of crockery. A friend, seeking one day to remedy 
this, gave him, among other oddments, two dinner*plates, which, 
it later transpired, were early Liverpool. Not many days passed 
before they removed from table to wall. *'Tbey are too good to 
eat from," said the scientist. Passing a local antique shop, he 
saw a small bowl of the same ware, and probably from the same 
factory, for sale for a few shillings. Gjnger*jars, punch-bowls, 
mugs, dishes, decorative dies began to appear in the apartment. 
The lack of crockeiy remained acute; but an English Delft 
collector was bom. 

A wedding present was the origin of the other modest assembly. 
“What on earth," said the bride’s mother, "are those indicadng 
six small bowls, resting in a heap. "Ashtrays,” said the bride* 
groom. Ashtrays they had been intended for: they were, in fact, 
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iix fing;er-bowl5 £rom an early nioeteenth century banqueting 
service, each hand-painted with a landscape. Much too good for 
euhtrays, said the bride, I shall start collecting small plates and 
bowls with scenes: so everybody iinojyx what to give me for my 
next birthday^ The original half-dozen are still the centre of her 
collection; which comprises now a hundred or more of these 
delicate and beautiful pieces. 

My hnal friend, a painter, began her assembly of beautiful 
tablewares from the necessity of economy in her art school years, 
when she was living on a very small allowance. Her first purchase 
was a large fnatohcn dish to serve as a fruit bowl: it cost four 
and sixpence. She bought it because the colours and the shape 
pleased her, and because that was the most she could spend. It 
is perhaps a hundred, perhaps a hundred and fifty years old, and 
a very good example of Italian maioliea. Then began the acquisi¬ 
tion, piece by piece, of the most extraordinary tea and dinner 
services 1 know. Each component is the product of one of the 
great factorje»>^uc no two pieces are from the same set, and 
very seldom is more than one from the same factory. Tea or 
dinner at her studio is, therefore, a remarkable experience for a 
porcellomane. The soup bowl is Derby, perhaps, white porcelain 
sprigged with flowers^ the side place Sivres, damasked and gilded: 
the dinnerpUte Viennese, edged with butterflies in reserved 
panels; the pudding-dish Wedgwood: the coSce-cup Fulda, its 
saucer Bristol. And if. in the washing-up afterwards, a piece gets 
broken, as sometimes it does, no tears and vapours about the 
spoiled service. A swift tour of the antique dealers and the junk 
shops of the area, and a replacement is found for a few shillings, 

I am equally a collector of useful wares. I cannot afford to 
amass cabinets of German or French porcelain, and among my 
books is insufficient space to bouse bulky Staffordshire chimney 
ornaments or peasant bowls. S<^-^my collection is limited by both 
space and finance to what can be made use of. The decorative 
tiles from Majorca do treble duty—their gaiety enlivens my 
room; they remind me of the good friend who gave them to me; 
and make admirable paper weighu for the work-table. The 
Lucie Kie bowl, sirawberry-salmon-cream circled within, the 
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outside black'paimed, with Incised slip line*decontion, empty 
is beaucifu) to look upon: and makes a perfect container for the 
salted nuts which, being a non-smoker I so often munch whilst 
working. Fondants or chocolates are kept in a chestnut brown 
two-handled earthenware bowl, clear-glaMd, the outside slip- 
bmshcd and with an incised decoration of styiised oakdeaves. 
Both these pieces are modern; both are extremely attractive; 
both, it so happens, were given to me; and neither cost more 
than a few shillings—yet nre a daily reminder of long friendships. 
The cream tor mid-mom ing coffee comes in a Devonshire sU{> 
decorated jug; the coffee itself has. for the past five years, been 
brewed and served from a Rhenish stoneware jug, bought in a 
London store. Judging by the admiration it receives from visitors, 
it looks to be a good deal rarer and richer than it really is. If I 
am alone, 1 uke coffee in a cup-and-saucer of unknown proven¬ 
ance, heavily decorated and gilded, dating from the late 1700*1 
or very early 1600's. The accompanying biscuits arc on a Worces¬ 
ter plate of good quality, white china, with a border decoration 
of flowers. I'his 1 have treasured since, a small boy, I won it at 
a country f^te, for skill at tombola or skittles or some such. It 
may be protested that slip-ware, stoneware, porcelain and bone 
china do not go well together: but such Is not the case. Like 
flowers of all kinds gathered in one vase, a group of well-potted 
ivarcs assembled in the space of one tray harmonise with one 
another, no matter what their colours and shapes. For tea, 1 find 
the most pleasurable wares a set of Japanese eggshell porcelain, 
made for the Javanese market. For the evening pint, a Stafford¬ 
shire sak-glas^ tankard, with a relief decoration after George 
Stubbs. None of these things break with ordinary care: all can 
be cleaned in warm, soapy water—warm, not hot, which will 
crackle a clear glaze in the ugliest manner possible. And one has 
the continual delight of using, as well as looking at, one’s collec¬ 
tion, A final mmmary of our experiences: — Specialise. Learn all 
you can about the wares you decide to collect. Never buy an 
imperfect piece, no matter how much of a bargain it seems—it 
never is. Trust your own judgment—if the catalogue says /(Korean 
inceme bowl and you're certain by the touch, by the look, by 
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72 . Standing woman by Paul Scbeuiich. (Oennan porcelain) 
Meissen 1929 . (Meissen P.M, Archives). 





7 ^. Queen Eliznheih II Coronatioo Banqueting Service. 
(English) Conieoporary. Wedgwood. (Jos/ak Wedgwood 
^ Sonf Lid.). 



74 . ConterDporary ware. (English) Barlastoo Green Two- 
Colour^ Queen’s Ware. 1957 . Wedgwood. (Josioh 
Wedgwood d Sons Ltd.). 





Strawberry HUl pattern on Bone China by MiUicent Taplio. 
(English tableware) Wedgwood 1956 . (Joslah Wedgwood A 
Sons Ltd.). 


76 . Fiesta ptinted pattern on Bone Cbioa. (Esglisb Ubleware) 
Worcester 1957 . {Jicyal Worcester F.C.). 





77 . Orion pattern of purple flowers and butterflies on porcelain 
by Wolfgang voo Wersin. (German tableware) Nympbeo- 
burg 1958 . {Nymphenburg S.P.M.), 















iy Flower vose. The face end hair of 
me fleure is pointed on the rear lip 
of the vase: ihe bosom» hands and 
frock on the front surfaee. 

(TJbar Hffch, £s9.). 






Rcndczvous-plaie- (English pottery) Tigo-ware desigoed by 
Tibor Reich for Joseph Bourne Co. Denby Pottery. 
{Tibor Reich, Bsq.)- 
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(he shape* (hat h h the bottom haU of a Derby tureen* ilien bicf 
fOT it_you may get jc for a few shillings. Never fear to ask 
intelligent questions: there are very few dealers, shopkeepers, 
museum curators* or private collectors who will refuse a reason¬ 
able answer to a reasonable question. Don’t be deterred by initial 
mistakes—the greatest living expert was once as ignorant as you 
$ire now; and he learned in exactly the same way, by not making 
the same mistake twice. Good huniingl The best possible wish 
1 can make for the new collector is that you shall get as much 
pleasure from your pottery and porcelain as I do from mine. 
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